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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DISCRETIONARY 
PROGRAMS UNDER THE EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED ACT 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
ciommittee on education and labor, 

Bozeman, MT. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, ast 1 p.m., in room 
276, Strand Student Union Building, Montana State University, 
Bozeman, MT, Hon. Pat Williams presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Williams and Bartlett. 

Staff present: Celinda Lake, mcgority legislative associate, and Bob 
Silverstein, meyority counsel. 
TSTr. WiuJAMS. Welcome to this first in a series of hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Select Education, the holding on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the discretionary programs under the Education of tho 
Huidicapped Act and the delivery of special education services to 
handicapped children in rural States and communities. 

Many of you are familiar with part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, more commonly known as Public Law 94-142. 
Part B, which is celebrating its 10th anniversary this November, is 
the section which allocates more than $1 billion of Federal assist- 
ance to States in their efforts to provide a free, appropriate public 
education to all handicapped children. 

The discretionary programs we are examining today, which need 
to be reauthorized before September 30, 1986, are an essential 
source of support to the special education and related services pro- 
vided to the 4 million handicapped children receiving services 
under Public Law 94-142. 

Theine discretionary programs provide approximately $155 mil- 
lion of assistance to State and local education agencies, other 
public agencies, private nonprofit organizations, and institutions of 
higher education to support a variety of programs* such as: centers 
and services to meet tne special needs of the handicapped, includ- 
ing regional resource centers, early education programs, secondary 
education programs, transitional services, and postsecondaiy pro- 
grams; training of special education personnel and parents; dissemi- 
nation of information; research on enective ways to provide services; 
and timely inptructional media. 

During the next several months, we will be hearing both oral 
and written testimony from parents, students. Federal, State, and 
local administrators, and researchers. 

(1) 



Based on that testimony, it will be our goal to craft a comprehen- 
sive propo^I for the reauthorization of tfie discretionary pr^raSL 
under the Education of the Handicapped Act. programs 

Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to be in Montana for this hearine 
^flnff,W*? ^^'•l^^Vihink in many ways these are so much S 
SfiS { Si^l^^ °^ hearings we have had in Washington? 
cause I think the answers both in education areas and education of 

£ DcT^ ^'^^ ^""^ ^ ^ 

This hearing on the Education of the Handicapped Act has, in 
fact, two topics or two parts, first is the 94-142; the basic State 
^ant act, which is the State grant with State maAdates, Se esSS 

^LrinTi"^^*lJ°^^-^"'.^*^PP^ in this countryrlmd 

second, there IS the discretionary program 

«inTi®Q?PJI*-°"^'^ program is specifically up for reauthorization 
since 94-142 is permanently authorized, f wouir' hope during the 
course of the hearing we will talk about the disct .tionary pro|-am! 

b^1cTct1SiroTin^a'rt°i!T^^^ ^^^-^ - 

°^ discretional^ programs, I will be looking for wit- 
nesses, and we have an exceptional group of panels, to offer sugges- 
nrn^il"" Pnontizing suggestions, whicli of the discretiraary 
programs in your judgment need to be increased, which could be-- 
could be done less of, what improvements could be made in the dis- 
>y programs, and specifically I will be looking for prioritiz- 
ing kinds of suggestions, which are more important than others 
given the latter part of the 1980's. 

mS^f^f^^foaJf improvements we made and some of the changes we 
made m 1983, the last time the discretionary programs were reau- 
thorized, included the extension of eligibility ^preSoI w 
?S*u?remente^ ^^^^ ^.r^^tl^k^l 

If anyone is familiar with those new annual reporting require- 
ments, I would like to have some comment on whether that was an 
improvement or, in fact, not an improvement. 

y^,^"^P]iasized indirect services for deaf-blind children. We re- 
n'Z^y.t §5^^^..*'°"'?®"* ^"od for regulations issued under part 
A/eii^S*"*^^.?" the Handicapped Ac. We reestablished the 
Adj^sory Committee on Education of the Handicapped. 

We authorized two new grant issues, one for transitional pro- 
CTams for handicapped use, and the other for parent information. 
If anyone has any knowledge on how well or not well those pro- 
grams have worked, I think it would be helpful. 

In addition to that, I would hope that the witnesses could focus 
on barriers, and in particular those specific and special barriers 
that exist in rural areas, whether it is resource barriers or primary 
^^^I delivery problems, personnel recruitment or retention, or 
staff development, or just simply geography. 

^tinniS^JPfi.^f-^^® difficulties we have with the Act is there is no 
standard definition, for example, whether a school district is rural 
b testimony pn what a standard definition 
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As we go through the hearing, I would hope that we rould also 
take a look at 94-142 itself. It is now a decade old. It is the basic 
civil rights act for handicapped students. It will not be repealed, 
nor should it be. 

I would hope that C!ongress is now ready after a decade to look at 
the Act with some maturity, and understand it wasn't oUpped in 
stone, it wasn't sent' down" in" stone' tablets Trom Mount Sinai. If 
there are ways to improve 94-142, we ought to look at it. 

There have been suggestions of improvement in the area of disci- 
pline. Others, definition of medical versus education, which is one 
of the constant turmoils, and Congress has largely abdicated that 
responsibiUty, and has said the definition is going to be whatever 
the court says it is going to be at that particular time. 

There is a current controversy over pa3rment of attome3rs' fees 
whether at the court level or administrative level, and other 
things. 

One last thing, I would like to get vour opinions and views on 
what happens when we leave school. We now are creating an enor- 
mous opportunity, it is not a problem, it is an opportunity, for 
some 15,000 young people a year as they leave school. We have yet 
to develop those systems in which they c&n move into the complete 
world of employment and lead fully productive and independent 
lives, and I would like your suggestions on that kind of transition, 
what we could do better, what we could do differently. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Before we call our first panel, let me say that I, at 
least, have some time constraints this afternoon. I need to be in 
Washington early tomorrow morning. That means I have to depart 
from Bozeman on a flight that leaves here just after 3. 

So, we want to move in a prudent manner. We want to hear 
from everyone. We will try to move along. If we don't finish before 
I have to leave, Steve will chedr the remainder of the hearing. 
However, I am hopeful to hear from everyone myself. Tlius, I ask 
you to keep your testimony within reasonable bounds. If it begins 
to over 10 minutes or so, I will tap the gavel lightly and we can 
move on. 

We have with us assistant superintendent for special services, 
Judy Johnson, representing Ed Argenbright, the superintendent of 
public instruction in Montana. Joining Judy is Gail Gray, director 
of special education in the same office. 

Gail and Judy, if you will come forward. 

STATEMENT OF JUDY JOHNSON, REPRESENTING ED ARGEN- 
BRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE 
OF MONTANA, ACCOMPANIED BY GAIL GRAY, DIRECTOR OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, STATE OF MONTANA 

Ms. Johnson. Congressman Williams, Congressman Bartlett, you 
may be the first person that has ever forgotten Gail Gray's name. 
Mr. WiLUAMS. You notice I didn't forget it for long. 
Ms. Johnson. Wise move. 

We are very happy to have you and Congressman Bartlett here 
in Montana. We appreciate your holding these hearings in what we 
consider a very rural State. In a way, i speak not only for the State 



of Montana, but what are called the floor States, which have some 
verr unique problems. 

Even ttiough our ruralness is somewhat similar to Texas, the 
amount of money we get is not, and that, of course, also gives us 
some problems. " 

I ttimk there is no question whatsoever that Public Law 94-142 
has had a tremendous impact on what has been happening with 
the education of the handicapped kids throughout Montana and 
certainly throughout the Nation. monuwa ana 

P.,Kit*?"*^Q/f'i^o*'?"'^' °"r interpretations of 

Public Law 94-142 I am not sure that that will end tomorrow, and 
often we get caught between the court ruling and the congresslonS 
mandate, but hopefully Congress will keep up with what ttie courts 
are domg. 

^1^"*^ ^ comment specifically on a couple of aspects of part A 
am ^—-^^ we g o into the disc retionary programs. Sec- 
?v?" -^^I' arcKfectur^Samer removal, Tias-mn-m5e-n%-1ni- 
thorized. There is not very much money available within that pro- 
gram. *^ 

™,5!ft^"S""® '^^^^ Montana's appropriation 

might be. I am certain that Montana is not unique in the fact that 
many of our school buildings are very, very old. 

It appears that Montana will receive about" $150,000 to remove 
the barriers. I guess, perhaps, it would be wise for Congress to look 
fu f ^® of those Mchitectural barriers and the amount of money 
that 18 put into that particular aspect of the Act. 

Another is section 6n:r6r5Boiin;EeTist 5 or 6 years, the ad- 
SmfA'nnn°^*fl °£ ^Pecial education have been fiinded at the 
same $300,000, which 18 what a floor State gets. We are not in the 
category of gettmg the 5 percent. Consequently, we have not had 
any mcrease whatsoever in the administration of the special educa- 
tion program. We certainly have had a lot more mandates. The 
larger States, which are on the 5 percent, of course, have an in- 
creasing amount of administrative money year after year, and I 
would certmnly urge Congress to take a look at either Raising that 
capa little bit, because the mandates continue to grow for vs. 

1 he larger States continue to get more money for the program, 
while those of us m Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyo^ 
mmg, Vennont, have maintained and tried to maintain the same 
amount of money for the last 5 years. Those are a couple of sec- 
tions. 

^1^°^^^ comment, Mr. Bartlett, or the data coUection. Reviewing 
the data collection is the worst thing that has happened to handi- 
capped kids since pre-94-142. It is the greatest request for data we 
have ever received from any Federal program. 

Now, I don;t know what you are going to do with that, and I will 
be very candid with you, we were afraid to send it to the schools 
iSl^t^l^e*^® business of educating children, I think 

both at the State and at the local level, and that is what we are 
askmg them to do at the local level, is educate kids 
^•V^L^}^ coUMtion requirements will not only cost the school 
distncts tune and energy and, frankly, finances, but it is also going 
to cost the State a great deai of money just to get the data requests 
going. 




I think in doing this» we have also just gone through a Federal 
monitoring that has also required the districts to all get their 
annual reports up, and our fear is that we are goin^ to face a 
change in attitude in the districts, from one of cooperation and un- 
derstanding to one of concern and reluctance, ana there was some 
concern and reluctance when 94-142 first came, partly because of 
the paper barrage. 

I think we need to see some modifications to effect a reasonable 
data collection, and one that will meet the needs of Congress and 
the Department of Education, and also the needs of our school dis- 
tricts, who can perhaps utilize the data the>r collect. 

We are having a little trouble, I think, in Montana, explaining 
why you want sSl that data. Those are the major concerns I think 
we have with A and B in Montana. 

. Montana. receives_apprqximately $3 million. The legislature sup- 
ports the Montana special education program at about $29 million 
this year. At over $5f million for the biennium. 

The Re gional Eesource Center serving. Montana has really been 
successful in meeting the requirements of the Act, and has become 
an extension of the Office of Public Instruction. The center and its 
network of centers provides timely consultation and techniccil as- 
sistance and training to the State, and, I think, that is a very 
viable part of a very rural State to have that kind of a regioncu 
center available to us. 

We are finding on section 622 that the services provided to the 
blind £u:e compatible to those provided to other kids. We would like 
to see that particular portion a little more flexible. 

In a rural State such as Montana, we do not have all that many 
pedi^ncians or phvsicians or teachers to serve ba sically the same 
population the severe and profoundly multiply handicapped stu- 
dent and the deaf-blind. We are using the same people, we are 
training the same people, the kids are all in the same school 
system. It gives us more flexibility to reach more people with a pro- 
gram. 

Section 623 contains a statement "as much as feasible, programs 
shall be geographically disbursed throughout the Nation in urban 
as well as rural areas.'' It seisms appropriate that that statement 
should be entered into all the discretionary programs. I think there 
is a real tendency when they are awarding discretionary grants to 
overlook the rural areas and the unique needs of the rural area. 
That is not part of the entire section on discretionary programs. 

As you heard Maggie and some of the others testify earlier, the 
transition of secondary education of the handicapped has really 
been something that we have been looking forward to because we 
are small, everybody knows everybody, and you can get on the 
phone. I can see it as a definite advantage to that transition. In 
moving our kids, we cooperate both with the legislature, certainly, 
and vocational rehabilitation, and those sections know how many 
kids are coming. We have that kind of thing going on within the 
local area. 

Training of personnel for the education of the handicapped, 
again, that is probably one of the areas where some kind of provi- 
sion should be made so that every State receives financial assist- 
ance, and they do not. That is a competitive grant. Appropriate 
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language should authorize a grant through the State education 
^ TiTM^ States. We are extremely dismayed, Congress- 

man Williams, Montana did not receive any training money this 
year at all. « ^ 

Special problems are encountered in other States, or in Montana 
and other States, certainly, where training institutions are located 
much closer to the population. We don't have that in Montana 

Of course, the need for updating is critical. We bring a lot of 
people into the State to do our updating. Because of our many, 
many miles, we try to accomplish this as close to the teachers or 
parents, employment site, as we possibly can. 

I also think that it is critical that the Department of Education 
consider the needs within a State and not randomly just select a 
grantee without secunng some kind of verification from a State 
agency^ That seems to happen every now and again, someone turns 
up with a grant, we don t know about it, we didn^t hear about it until 
the regional office sends out their printout. 

^JJl^n^^^u^^^. testimony. We prefer to answer some ques- 
tions. Gail has all the answers, and I know how to read, and that is 
kind of how we work. 
[The prepared statement of Judy Johnson follows:] 

The Office of Pubuc Instruction, 

Helena, MT, August 21, 1985. 
To: Subcommittee on Select Education. Committee on Education and Labor. U S 

House of Representatives. 
From: Ed Argenbright. State Superintendent 

Re: Testimony on the Reauthorization of Parts C. D. E and F of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act. 

*u^^ aI^^ Williams and members of the subcommittee. It is significant that on 
the 10th anniversary of P.L. 94-142. Congress is seeking input on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the discretionary programs of the Education of the Handicapped Act There 
18 no question tJiat P.L. 94-142 has had a tremendous impact on ttie education of 
handicapped children and youth throughout our nation. Because states and local 
education agencies have established their own guidelines, there are wide variations 
among all provisions of the law. There are differences in who is identified, how they 
are evaluated, where they are placed and what services they receive. These van- 
ations are not the result of conscious efforts to deny access to special education and 
related services. We continue to see the courts making interpretations of P.L. 94- 

Many of the controversial issues have developed because the costs of special edu- 
cation and related services are greater than those of regular education. Traditional 
research efforts have not been conclusive in demonstrating the cost benefits of spe- 
cial edurition. We must continue to address the humanitarian concerns and sociad 
investments for our handicapped children and youth. These students leave our 
schools and enter society, and well^pent funds aid in this transition. We must take 
active steps to ensure that these emerging citizens do not become the future's eco- 
nomic and social burdens. The discretionary programs of the Education of the 
HMdicapped Act can help us in the total development of our handicapped children 
and youth. The State of Montana and local school districts have continued to pro- 
vide m^or financial support to the education of handicapped students. This support 
has been far greater than the federal government appropriation. Through the dis- 
cretionary programs, the unique needs of the handicapped are dealt with from a na- 
tional perpective. 

This testimony is provided from the perspective of a state with a relatively small 
population and a large geographic area. 

Before I comment on some specific aspects of the discretionary programs. I have 
three observations on sections under Parts A and B of the Act. 
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This is just a little bit more than we had anticipated at this 
point. 

Mr. Bartlktt. Do you find the information to be useful to you? 
Do you do anything with it? 

Ms. Gray. Some of it is very useful. We use some of our informa- 
tion for our allocation of funds, we use some of it for the planning 
of our minigrants for training. But we haven't had enough experi- 
ence yet to know just how valuable all of it is going to be. 

Mr. Bartlett. Well, do you recommend that we retain that data, 
the full component of data collection or amend it somewhat to 
permit more sampling or eliminate it? 

Ms. Gray. Yes, I really would recommend that you look carefully 
at sampling. There are a number of differences m definitions just 
for the specific handicapping condition. I would commend the De- 
partment of Education ana the special education programs for 
working very, very hard to try to make the requirements easier to 
follow. 

They have set up a task force, they have called people to Wash- 
ington, they have tried to simplify some of the forms, and I think 
they are working very hard at this, but it is very difficult, and 
there is so much to do at one time. If we just had one table per 
year, I think i>erhaps we could do this. 

We also, being a small State, have a very small stafiT. We have 
six people on our staff. We don't have a data collection specialist. 
So tnat means the other people on staff have to spend a portion of 
their already-allocated time to work on this, ana they aren't spe- 
cialists in that area. 

Mr. Bartlett.^ Of the discretionary programs, do you have an 
opinion as to which should have a higher priority for us, which are 
the most important to you, transitional, career development, per- 
sonnel development, training? 

Ms. Gray, i think the first three that you mentioned certainly 
are there. The transitioned programs are just getting going. I don t 
think we can carefully evaluate what the impact of them has been 
yet. 

Montana and many other small States, of course, have a lot of 
difficulty getting the competitive grants because of the size of our 
staffs. We don't have people that have time, and a lot of times the 
expertise in grant writing. So we don't pick up as many of those 
discretionary grants as States with large staffs and more experi- 
ence in that do. 

I think that the early childhood programs are very valuable, par- 
ticularly in a State like Montana, where we don't have a mandate, 
although we do have permissive services down to birth. 

The comprehensive system of personnel development is some- 
thing that is extremely important in States like Montana and 
needs to have continued emphasis at the Federal level. However, it 
is very important that all States have their share of whatever the 
Federal pie becomes in that program. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. 

Mr. Williams. I am fully sympathetic to the difficulties which 
the m&jidates and reflations pose. By the way, the regulators in 
this instance are required by the Congress to promulgate these reg- 
ulations. 
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But I ain sympathetic to the difficulty you have in charting them 
?u J: ® ^^^^ because of testimony we received which said that 
the States were not adequately serving a wide range of population 
by age group. So we said to the States, don't do anything different 
from what you are domg, just tell us what you are doing. So next 
time, we will correct it if you are not doing it correctly, because 
now the States are angry because they have to tell us what they 
are doing. 

You know, we were asked several years ago to cut the money for 
the regional offices. We cut the money for the regional offices, and 
now people are complaining because the regional director can't 
travel to Montana except for once every 3 years. 

Folks are absolutely livid about administrative costs. They want 
the administrative costs to be cut. As Budd Gould says, get the 
money directly to the people. Now, you are telling us your adminis- 
trative costs are not high enough. 

i-u^ 2^® dilemmas go on and on, and I can guarantee you that nei- 
ther the Cpngress nor the State legislature will ever be able to get 
It exactly right, but we will try to plug the leaks as we go 

Now, with regard to the data collection, I understand; Gail, earli- 
er this year you had two meetings with the folks in Washington 
and expressed your concern to them alwut certain of the date 
collection requirements. Was this meeting satisfactory? Which data 
collection requirements did you express concern about, and has the 
matter been righted? 

Ms. Gray. I think we are making great progress on that. Howev- 
er, 1 would not say the matter has been righted because at this 
point in time, it looks like we are going to have to give data based 
on accurate, complete comprehensive collections for next year, 
which IS very difficult for us to do at this point. 

I do think that the people in special education programs are 
making great efforts. We have a meeting here of the small States, 
we call them the $300,000 Qub. At that time, the Etepartment of 
Education did send our Dr. Danielson to speak with the group. 

I think he had a very tough shoulder at that point. He didn't get 
to talk much. We spent a lot of time crying to him about all the 
work and efforts we were going to have to put into this and short 
time Imes. 

That was followed up with a task force meeting in Washington, 
at which, I thmk, there was a lot of productive work taken on. We 
have not had any response yet from Washington from the special 
education people as to what the results of that meeting will be. I 
am confident and optimistic that it will, perhaps not being totally 
satisfactory, but it will make our job much easier and allow us to 
spend more time and effort on services for students. 

Mr. Williams. I would be more than pleased to help you and 
inWte you to do what ^ou have done. That is, stay in touch with me 
and our committee with r^ard to the outcome of that. The courts 
have told the Congress that the separation of powers require us to 
keep our fingers out of the regulators, that is the President's busi- 
ness. Nonetheless, we can write letters and make phone calls and 
maybe help along the way. 

We appreciate both of you being here today. Your testimony has 
been very helpful. 
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Our second panel of three witnesses is Michael Hagen, Katharin 
Kelker, Richard Van den Pol. Mr. Hagen is director of the Mon- 
tana Center for Handicapped Children at Eastern Montana Col- 
1^; Katharin Kelker is here as a parent; Mr. Van den Pol is a 
director of the Preschool Program at the University of Montana. 

STATEMENTS OF MICHAEL HAGEN. DIRECTOR, MONTANA 
CENTER FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, EASTERN MONTANA 
COLLEGE; KATHARIN KELKER, PARENT; AND RICHARD VAN 
DEN POL, DIRECTOR, BIG SKY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM, UNIVER- 
SITY OF MONTANA 

Dr. Hagen. Thank you. You have my written testimony already, 
and I will not go through that and read it as written, since you can 
do that yourself. I do have comments regarding several issues that 
I would like to address to you today. 

I just want to make some comments specifically about part C. 
Judy had mentioned in her testunony that the regional resource 
centers have done good things for the State. I think as an RRC that 
may be true. 

As a local education agency person in the field, as I speak to 
other directors in special education, classroom teachers, they are 
not as supportive of the RRC. I don't think they know what the 
R3C is; what its functions are; who they are supposed to be work- 
ing with, or corresponding with. 

At the present time, the RRC's dissemination of information goes 
through the SEA directly. LEA personnel are not able to circum- 
vent that system. I don't think all the information about what can 
be done is provided to the various people in the State that could 
use that service. 

There are several things that I think the RRC could do for us 
and should do for us. Initially, there were 12 RRC's. Now they are 
down to six. Their territory has gotten larger and their dollar 
amounts have not increased proportionately. 

We as a rural State, as expressed earlier, have a problem getting 
competitive grants, especially in the discretionary areas. We feel 
the MIC is a very viable option to that. However, as the mecha- 
nism is currently set up, we don't get to those people as well as we 
could or should, I think. 

Second, we have been fortunate to have a discretionary project 
at the Montana Center for Handicapped Children for the past 2 
years. We are moving into the third year of a project called MESH, 
the Montana Model for the Education of the Severely Handi- 
capped. We are very fortunate to develop many byproducts and ini- 
tiatives that will be used not only by the SEA but by our local edu- 
cation personnel. 

We feel we have made some strides, not only in school personnel 
and school programs, but a variety of other agencies, human serv- 
ice agencies as well, vocational rehabilitation. Through the use of 
discretionary dollars and grants, such as the one we have, we can 
continue to improve and service our population. 

The second area is within the area of early childhood programs. 
At the present time, Montana does have permissive legislation for 
preschool, zero to five. We have been fortunate for 3 years now to 
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have a State grant. This is the second year it has been contracted 
to our agency. We are very fortunate to work with the SCA in re- 
ceiving that particular contract and grant through Washington. 

The State limitation grants I think are on their way now, as they 
have new language to make them 8-year-long projects to really 
take a hard, close look at preschool services. However, when we 
look at preschool services in Montana being permissive, there is 
still inequity, and considerable inequity as to the children that are 
served. 

Currently, the majority of the public school programs serve chil- 
dren from 3 to 5. The developmental disability services, SRS in 
Montana, serve children zero through two, three. However, as par- 
ents who need services live in Montana, there may not be pre- 
school services available. If they are available, it may only be on a 
veiy limited basis. 

If you are fortunate enough to live near a larger city, you may 
have some base service where service may be from a 4-day to 5-day 
program. Some programs, such as the one in Billings, we have been 
fortunate to offer a full day service to some 5-year-old children. 
However, the discrepancy in the inequity of service availability is 
still present Within Billmgs, a large geographic area of the State, 
Billings Public School District does offer preschool services to chil- 
dren as young as 2 in center-based programs. 

However, across the river, you won't get services until age 7. So 
that means either parents have to uproot and move into Billings to 
get services, or the child has to sit at home for 6 years before serv- 
ices are offered. If they have a kindergarten program, then they 
can start a little bit earlier. 

There is vast inequity in the services for children. We would like 
to recommend that stronger language be put in the legislation to 
request States to look at permissive language and make services 
more equitable. The State dollars that are paying for those pro- 
grams are shared by everyone. But only certain people reap those 
benefits. We feel that inequity should be looked at very carefully. 

We have been fortunate through the efforts of Katby Kelker, 
who you will hear from next, with the preschool mandate, and we 
hope we will be fortunate enough at least for the next biennium to 
have mandated services. 

There is still inequity not only in services that are available but 
the quality and quantity of services as well, and that should not be 
overlooked. 

As we just talked about, personnel availability. In cities you have 
more personnel, in rural areas you have less trained personnel. So 
we need to broaden the intent of Public Law 94-142 to include 
educational services for all children birth through 5, and the permis- 
sive language should be removed to create equitable service. 

The third area I would like to speak to is secondary education 
and transitional services. We have been hearing a lot from Made- 
leine Will regarding transitional services. The m^ority focus in 
those areas have been vocational, and I think we feel very strongly 
that vocational services is only one aspect of an adult's life. 

You and I work 8 hours a day, some 12, some 14, some 18. But 
that IS not all our life. But that is what we hear, and we are asked 
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to continue to get children as adults ready for adult vocational 
services. We feel that is only one aspect of the child's life and his 
adult life. 

We need to start, No. 1, very early with our children that we 
serve at the center at preschool, start vocational services. We feel 
we need to address that very quickly, but we also need to address 
social skills, leisure time activities, and the whole gamut of cur- 
ricidum, and not just vocational integration into competitive envi- 
ronments or competitive emplo3mient. 

There is a whole realm and variety of skills that need to be taught, 
tasks that ne^ to be taught, and we need to not only focus on 
vocational, we need to focus on the whole child, the child as a whole, 
as a whole adult. 

I think, we need to do that through the efforts of not only the 
public school, but also the department of vocational rehabilitation, 
developmental disability services, all coming to grips with what is 
the focal point for a person that is handicapped and may be 
handicapp^ from birth to death, and how can we best serve that 
child in a total environment? 

We should look not only at total vocational services, but independ- 
ent living services, leisure time activities, social skills development, 
and the list goes on and on. We feel that has been overlooked, and we 
feel through some of our efforts and our discretionary contract now, 
that we are trying to address that, in helping parents to make those 
decisions, and having more input into looking at the total child who 
will be an adult at some period of this life. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. One minute, please. 

Mr. Hagen. The next area I will switch to is personnel prepara- 
tion. You heard a little bit about that. We feel that, especially in a 
rural State, we need to look at other efforts in training personnel, 
possibly through a paraprofessional training area. 

We have done that on native American reservations very effec- 
tively in the last 2 years, training people that live and will contin- 
ue to live in those areas and train paraprofessionals to cairy out 
the delivery of services. 

We feel that is an option. We need to look at the whole area of 
personnel preparation, not only through teaching but also adminis- 
trative principles. We have superintenaents who we have trained 10 
years ago, but we haven't done any training recently. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Michael Hagen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael Hagen, Director. Montana Center for 
Handicapped Children 

Representative Williams, stafT members, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Mi> 
chael Hagen, and I serve as the Director of the Montana Center for Handicapped 
Children, which is a facility ofTering educational, diagnostic and outreach services to 
handicapped children and their parents who reside within the State of Montana. 
The Center, which has been in existence for 37 years, has been heavily involved in 
the implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act. We have been grate- 
ful for the leadership the federal government has provided through EHA which en- 
sures that all children, regardless of the nature of their handicap, have access to 
i*ducation. 
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The Disaietionary Sections C, D, E and F of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act have done much to provide direction and substance to the law. I would now like 
to discuss subsections C and D individually, as they relate to the provision of serv- 
ices to handicapped children and youth in Montana. 

PART C— CENTERS AND SERVICES TO MEET THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE HANDICAPPED- 
REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 

Montana is one of the states served Inr the Mountain Plains Regional Resources 
Center (RRC) Jocated in Logan, Utah. While the state has received some good serv- 
icwfrom the RRC (i-e., technical assistance for the development of the successful 
Surn»ate Parent I^islation. technical assistance to the Billings Public School spe- 
cial eduction task force), much more should and could be done. Currently, the RRC 
u charpd with providing tec h nical assistance through the State Education Agency. 
Even this limited charge has become more difficult because the number of RRCs 
has b^n reduced from 12 to 6 toid the geographical territories of the existing cen- 
ters, therefore, has been increased tremendously. Funding has not kept pace with 
the costs of travel and communication within these larger territories so the effec- 
tiveness of the RRC has been reduced, making it virtually impo^le to provide 
even minim a l services to the rural/remote areas which most need RRC assistance 

One of our desperate needs, which the RRC could certainly fulfill if its chaige 
were broadened and if it were more amply funded, is for technical assistance with 
the preparation of grant applications. Grants are about the only option for the de- 
velopment of new and innovative programs, specialized adaptations of new technol- 
ogi^ to suit the rural/remote nature of the state, or dissemination of newly devel- 
oped or national best practices in services to persons with handicaps. Our state, for 
numerous reasons, is constrained 1^ a very limited bucket for all human services. 
There is little or no money available on a local basis to allow for growth and devel- 
opment of services for our handicapped population. We must rely on assistance from 
the federal government to get us started in new directions; once started we can con- 
tinue on our own. 

We have difficulty being competitive in grant writing because we cannot assemble 
' ®f P^"^"^ and staff that big colleges and universities can to do their grant writ- 
ing. As I converse with colleagues from institutions in more populous states, I hear 
them speak of "grant writing machines** which include cadres of graduate students 
who can be unleashed on the literature and several academic departments which 
can be set to work researching and writing sections of the grant. When we write 
grants m Montana, it usually means one talented individual doing all of the 
reaearch and writing and probably typing the manuscript as well, always within the 
extremely brief tune frame allowed to complete the application. 

On the rare occasion when one of our applications is successful and is funded, we 
can accoxnplish a great deal. Our problems so that when they have the funds, they 
can provide the services which meet our regional needs. For example, the Center is 
currently fulfilhng a federal contract, the Montana Model for Education of the Se- 
verely Handicapped (MSH) which is in its third and final year of operation. During 
that time it has published a state-wide directory of services which is proving to be 
mghly valuable to service providers, educators, parents and persons with handicaps. 
This directory, for the first time, provides a composite of all the services acros the 
entire state. We have had numerous reports of families who have used the directoiy 
to help them relocate in an area where more adequate services are available. In the 
future, the Directory will be updated periodically so that its listings will continue to 
be current. 

In addition to the state directoiy, the MESH Project has developed specific proce- 
dures for the development and implementation of state of the art technologies in 
toansition. The project has prepared an implementation manual complete with step- 
by-step directions and models for all the forms and documentation which may be 
necessary to implement transition procedures. The Office of Public Instruction has 
elected to utilize the project*s forms as models to disseminate throu^out the stete. 

During the next several months we will be implementing the WESH transition 
model in four sites, including rural. Native American locations. Thus, the MESH 
Project 1ms served a number of purposes for our state— it has provided information, 
developed new prcK-ndures and is in the process of demonstratmg those procedures. 
We need more such grants to help us keep abreast of what is going on in the field of 
special education. If we were able to use the resources of the RRC and its major 
univereity connections, we might be able to do a better job of applying for grants 
and might be more able to stay in the mainstream of special education research and 
program development. 
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BBOOMMENDATIONS 

1. Fund the R^onal Resource Centers at resonable levels which allows them to 
do the job for which they were intended. 

2. Add the provision of technical assistance to agencies/organizations to prepare 
competitive grant applications to the existing role and acppe of the RRC with fund- 
ing levels appropriate to allow this activity to be actually implemented. 

3. Consider carefully the current practices connected with the discretionaiy grant 
process. Perhaps more federal dollars could be more equitably and better spent 
through a formula grant program. 

PA^ O-EABLY EDUCATION FROGBASiS 

This is an area of m^gor concern to parents and professionals alike. From the pow- 
erful, empirically based evidence currently available in the literature, we know with 
a high degreee of certainty that early intervention plays a migor role in facilitating 
the development of fullest potential of handicapped children, youth and adults. 
However, here in the state of Montana, preschool services are "permissive" and 
even thou^ a few programs are scattered throughout the state, they are far from 
being eqmtably available to families of handicapped children. Also quality of the 
programs is variable because there is no one aciininistrative or evaluative body to 
which these programs are responsible. 

The State Implementation Grant, which is the second contract which the Center 
received, has been responsible for accomplishing much even though the environ- 
ment of fiscal conservatism has contributai greaUy to keeping preschool services at 
a tniniTniim within our state. The SIG has a lughl^ developed model for preschool 
service deliveiy currently available for dissemination. The staff provides technical 
assistance to those few programs brave enough to take on a new client load with 
little or no financial support The I^G has also provided limited f i na nci al seed 
money to pn^rams who apply and meet the criteria to receive this funding. As a 
result, several preschools have been created and services expanded where none ex- 
isted before. A Parent Resource Library has been established and receives heavy 
statewide use, and a newsletter is disseminated which addresses specific informa- 
tional concerns of parents and professionals. We are pleased with what we have ac- 
complished through the SIG thus far, however we have definite plans to continue to 
push very hard for eqmtable, quality services to infants (at identification) through 
the preschool years. The SIG has the following responsibilities to be accomplished 
over the next several years: To develop a comprehensive interagency cooperative 
agreement which delineates responsibilities ana timelines for implementation; To 
develop a statewide interagency traddng system for all children from birth through 
five years of age who are identified as handicapped or at risk of beinf^ handicapped; 
To provide needed training for service providers, parents and famihes; To provide 
technical assistance with the development of educational and related services to 
young children with special needs; To systemati<:ally study cost factors related to 
the delivery of services and programs for these children. Again, here is another ex- 
ample of how powerfully the service deliveiy -fiwstem within the state can be impact- 
ed to provide better services through the vehicle of federal grant dollars. 

Most of us are convinced that the preschool mandate mU pass in the next legisla- 
ture. The vote was so close last time and the momentum is strong. Parents of handi- 
capped children who reside within this state can take the nugonty of credit for the 
near success with this l^slation, and they are working even harder to ensure pas- 
sage. They will succeed. However, it has been a long, hard, uphill battle. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Broaden the intent of P.L. 94-142 through federal law to include educational 
and related services for all children birth through five years of age who are identi- 
fied as handicapped or at risk of being handicapped. The "permissive" aspect of this 
law should be removed to create equitable, quality services for all infants and young 
children across the nation. 

2. Continue to support, through federal seed money, efforts by states to develop 
and implement quality services for their young children. 

PART 1— SECONDARY EDUCATION AND TRANSITIONAL SERVICES 

For many years we as professionals and parents have been convinced that our 
moderately and severely retarded children would never acheive community integra- 
tion when they reached adulthood. Now, not only is the technolo^ available to 
train for community integration, but several of these successful traming programs 
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are in full operation across the nation. This exciting evolutionaiy development 
brings with it many unanswered questions about exactly how the service delivery 
^^stem can respond to these new directions for training moderately and severely 
handicapped persons to actively live, work and play within the communities. 

My concerns about this issue are as follows: Role of the public schools: Prepara- 
Uou for adult hfe for moderately and severely handicapped persons must bmn at 
the earnest possible tune. Infants should receive training programs aimed not only 
at emerging motor, language and cognitive developmentTbut also social skills. These 
ch"«"en8hould not be educated with watered down academics under any circum- 
stance. Throughout the educational process, academics should only be taurfit where 
they have d^mtive relevance to reasonably^expected functioning levels anticipated 
tor adulthood. A handicapped chOd's educational time is too precious to be wasted 
leaniing to toe shoes or stack blue blocks or even to recite American History. They 
need a broad range of self-help, vocational, social, and leisure-recreational skills in 
order to achieve the levels of comroi integration of which they are capable. 
T^ing mto account the much slower learning rates and limited number of skills 
which can be acquired and maintained over the duration of a standard public school 
year, the imperative for relevant, clear, concise goals, objectives and related curricu- 
lum becomes evident Also evident, then, is the need for a longitudinal approach 
which allo^ eadi year of education to be spent in preparation for success within 
the next, aU leading cumulatively to help produce an adult who functions within 
the conunumly with the highest level of integration possible. This philosophy is sig- 
nificantly different from the one which is bSng promoted by OSERS. OSEkS ora- 
centrat^ on voc^onal placement to the exclusion of other features of normal com- 
mumw life. In addition, OSEBS advocates intensive vocational training and place- 
ment during the last year to two years of high school, at the earliest, and makes no 
recommendations about curricular content before that time. Our perspective is that 
It IS the re^nsabilily of the educational process, over the 15h- years that the handi- 
capp«l child receiv^ these services, to address aU aspects of community int^ration, 
including social skill training, independent living training, leisui«/recreation skill 
acquisifaon, vocational training, hands^ experience, and job placement by the time 
the student graduates. 

Role of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation: In the past, vocational reha- 
buitafaon services have commonly not been available to this population of handi- 
capped persons because they were rarely deemed to be competitively employable. 
Now, beoauje we have the educational technolocy present to be able to change the 
employabihjy of these persons, vocational rehaSlitation agencies will have a new 
population for which they must be fiscally and programmatically responsible. Many 
of Uie moderately and severely handicapped adults should be trained and able to 
hold portions m the work force. However, these samr- people will require differing 
levels of ongoing support in order to maintain themselves on the job. The public 
school rcsponsibUily ends with graduation. Vocational rehabilitation agencies have 
neither the mandate nor the fiscal resources to provide this support. Even more crit- 
ical, vocational rehabilitation counselors aro not trained in the skills necessary to 
assist a moderately or severely handicapped person to successfully "la int fl in a job 
placement. 

Role of the Developmental Disabilities Division: The expertise to provide ongoing 
supported emplovment services to handicapped persons should reside within the 
staff of the Developmental Disabilities Division. However, tiis function is currently 
not a focus of this agency. They use the bulk or their limited financial resources to 
support persons in sheltered and avocational workshops. The current structure re- 
turns nothing to the tax base which supports it and is very expensive. In addition, 
the DDD provides group homes to facilitate independent living, yet we are all 
plagued by long waiting lista for openings in the few group homes the DDD has the 
resources to fund. In addition, the DDD can only serve those persons who are 
deemed developmentally disabled, and this omits a sizable group of people whose 
needs are very similar yet who don't qualify for these services, these people (i.e. 
head injured after age 18, moderately or severely learning disabled) basicSly "fall 
through the cracks" of the service system into a void of no services after they leave 
the public schoool system. 

RBOOMMENDATIONS 

1. Shift the federal focus from vocational placement as an end goal to concentrate 
on the mo«t efficacious use of the entire public school experience such that it is di- 
rected toward fUll community integration, including but not limited to vocational 
placement. 
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Z Rise the SGA level for handicapped persons (gross $310/month) to at least the 
level designated for persons who are blind (gross $611/monith). This would enable a 
person with handicaps to be clearly better off working than not working. 

3. Strongly promote the cooperation and coordination of services across the three 
agencies who provide the bulk of the training and support Knowing full well that 
dollars are liznited, the public school system, tbe Department of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, and the Developmental Disability Division could coordinate services to 
ensure a lack of duplication of services, few if any gaps in service, and a logical co- 
ordinated progression of services such that each supports and ladlitate the efforts of 
the other. 

4. Determine which agency will have responsibility for providing the ongoing sup- 
port necessary to assist moderately and severely handicapped persons to nrmintnin 
themselves successfully on the job, and fund them adequately and provide for the 
training necessary in order to ensure success of the program. Empirically, we have 
every reason to believe that we can assist moderately and severely handicapped 
people to be contributing members of society, in every way. Importantly, it appears 
as though persons provided with this support will contribute to the tax base rather 
than taking from it with no return. However, the changes that are necessary to fa- 
cilitate this are service delivery system wide and will require not only impetus and 
directions from the federal government but also initial monies to make Uie neces- 
sary ^stem changes. 

5. Broaden the scope of independent living training to include all types of disabil- 
ities and provide impetus and funding to allow for monitoring and maintenance of 
persons living independently, as necessary. 

6. Increase funding to allow for more group homes to reduce the lengthy waiting 
list for this critical service. 

PART J>— PERSONNEL PREPARATION 

I have spent a great deal of time thinking about the issue of personnel prepara- 
tion and its relevance to a rural/remote society such as Montana. Intuitively, it is 
easy to predict the reality of the situation — most small isolated communities cannot 
attract specicd education personnel to serve their handicapped children. If th^ are 
lucky and are able to hire someone, in almost every case, the new person moves on 
within one to two years, and the lonjg, frequently unsuccessful recruitment process 
must b^in again. Not only are services inconsistent^ provided, but programs and 
delivery cpmtems cannot be built with repeated service interruptions. 

Recc^nizing the problem, only one solution seems feasible. Residizig within those 
small, isolated communities are persons who have chosen to live there and families 
who have lived there for generations. These people have a commitment to the com- 
munity. If paraprofessional training could be taken into the community and provid- 
ed to persons wno live there and who may have an intrinsic interest in the neld of 
special education but who are unable to leave their homes and families for extended 
time periods to attend school some 200-500 miles away, a stable service system 
could begin to emerge. This would certainly not prevent Uie community from re- 
cruiting and hiring professional staff, but the ancillary support would be continu- 
ously present, and if, as is common, no one applies for the vacancyCs), then some 
services could stiU be delivered to the children who need them. This system would 
require not only preservice training, but continued inservice training, monitoring 
and assistance. With fewer and fewer students selecting special education as a 
megor in our colleges and universities, our larger cities are even beginning to feel a 
shortage of teachers. This will drastically effect the small isolated communities 
(which make up the bulk of Montana). Now is the time to prepare for this critical 
shortage. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Provide federal assistance to colleges and universities, serving isolated remote 
areas which would allow them to recruit, train and monitor paraprofessionals who 
reside within these communities. 

2. Formalize and standardize the curriculum for this training such that it reflects 
careful consideration of the role of the paraprofessional serving children in isolated 
communities. 

3. Certify the trained paraprofessionals and require periodic recertification. 

4. Provide the initial professional diagnosis and related evaluations to develop the 
training programs for each child — then the paraprofessional would be responsible 
for carrying out the programs, and would keep data. Both the activities of the para- 
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pi^Bional and the child change data should be monitored routinely by the profes- 



Mr. WnxiAMS. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Kelker. 

»fe. Kelker. Representative Williams, Representative Bartlett, I 
really appreciate your having soUcited testimony from a parent. I 
thmk that is unusual, and I am very grateful for this opportunity. 

I am speaking for myself as the parent of a mentaUy retarded 
' ^ parents that I work with through- 

out the State. We have a parent organization called Parents, Let's 
Umte for Kids, and I am the coordinator for that organization. So I 
nave the opportunity to hear from many parents. 

I am going to comment on the discretionary programs in terms 
ot the yardstick which parents use. I will be talking about those 
tbmgs which make a difference to us at the grassroots level. 

In terms of the r^onal resource centers, I am an enthusiastic 
sujgporter of the RRCs because they have made a difference for us 

This particular RRC, which is based in Logan, UT, has made a 
conscious dwasion to include parents in aU of its operation. When 
they are lookmg for advice as to what projects to form or to oper- 
ate on, they ask parents. Half of their advisory board are parents 
from the State they serve. The current cochair of that group is a 
parent from Montana. So we feel we have a good deal of opportuni- 
ty to speak, to the RRC. 

Let me give you one example of why that is useful to us. As par- 
ents who live basically in isolated areas, we often feel guilty we are 
not affordmg our children with handicaps all the sophisticated 
^rvices that exist in other places. We express that need to the 
KKU, and they have set up on a regional basis programs where 
they bring m parents and teachers and also people who deal with 
technic^ equipment, adaptive equipment, computers, and assess 
the chUdren and match the children with the kind of equipment 
that they need. 

There was just such a program in Great Falls a couple of weeks 
ago. That kind of thing brings technical assistance into Montana 
that we otherwise would not be able to have. It also extends the 
efforts of our office of public instruction. 

I would like to comment on early education programs. This is an 
area which is a real concern to me. I was one of the people that 
went to the legislature last year and said, look, we have to do 
somethmg about what is going on in Montana. 

It is very true that we have some excellent programs in our 
btate, and we are able to say, as they say in other places, that 
early mtervention services do make a difference. 

For example, I mention in my written testimony we have a good 
preschool program in Helena, and I know a Down's Syndrome child 
in that program during her first year of preschool was getting 
enough language development that she exceeds expectations for 
* " ^ unusual finding in the Down's Syndrome 
child. This same child is also learning to read. Those kinds of 
thmgs wouldnt happen if she didn't have an early intervention 
program. 
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Our parents know these programs exist, and if they live in a 
community that does not have an excellent program like the one in 
Helena, they then have to make some tough decisions. 

1 brought with me a letter from a parent in Cut Bank, MT, who 
has^ made the decision to leave a busmess, a thriving business, sell 
their home, and move to Billings where they have no prospect of a 
job, simply because they need preschool services for their child 
with cerebral palsy and they would not get them unless they move 
to a lai^ger community. 

The office of public instruction, I think has done a very good job 
of using the incentives that are available through the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have used the so-called PIG grants and figure grants 
and have talked many school districts into developing preschool 
programs. But they are not available everywhere. For us parents, 
that wasn't acceptable. We went to the legislature asking for the 
mandates and lost by two votes. But we will be back. We want to 
be able to say once again to the legislators, the Federal Govern- 
ment thinks this is important, we parents think this is important. 
It is helpful for us to have those incentives, it is helpful for us to 
cite research that we can obtain through the Federal Government. 

In terms of the transitional services, I guess I have some skepti- 
cism. I think it is a wonderful idea that Madeleine Will is propc«mg. 
As a parent of a child who will soon be'In this* age g^ of trah^- 
tion, I am very pleased that there is something happening. 

I am really afraid there is an awful lot of rhetoric that may 
not be implemented in the programs fast'ehoiigh. Were my child to 
be graduating today from school in Billings, there would be nothing 
available for him in terms of transition. Tlie best I could hope for 
would be a waiting list. He could be on a waiting list for a shel- 
tered workshop, which would not be an appropriate placement for 
him. He could be on a very long waiting list for independent living 
or some kind of an apartment or group home. 

Basically, what we are facing now, unless something changes, is 
providing those services for our son by ourselves. It is not that we 
are asking for a handout. We are working very hard with our son, 
and I know many parents who are doing the same thing to teach 
whatever skills we can. But we are really afraid that we wQl have 
created a monster, a young person who has a great many skills but 
has no place to use those skills when they finish school. 

I am hopeful-;-I am not being negative— I am hopeful those serv- 
ices will be available in the next 4 or 5 years, but a great many 
things will have to change if that is going to happen for my child 
and for others that are in that age group. 

I wrote to Madeleine Will with my concerns about the rhetoric 
and getting things implemented, telling her that I didn't think we 
were going to make it in Montana. She wrote me back a very nice 
letter. The essence of that letter was, we are going to provide you 
with opportunities to try for grants, and that will be your big 
chance. Well, that doesn't help me a lot, because I know that it is 
difficult for us to compete with other States in those types of 
grants. 

^ Another area I would like to comment on is personnel prepara- 
tion. I am really kind of worried, because this is an area which was 
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dramatically cut, or recommended for cuts, by the administration. 
An 18-percent reduction, as I understood it. 

In Montana, we see fewer and fewer students going into special 
education. We used to have 200 students in the undergraduate pro- 
gram at Eastern Montana College, and now we have about 60 per 
year. It is not as glamorous a field as it was when 94-142 came in. 
Students now know the financial opportunities may not be as good. 

As a parent, this worries me, because when a vacancy is open in 
a school district, I would like the school district to have the oppor- 
tunity to choose among several candidates instead of having to 
settle for whoever is available. 

I am also concerned that in some of our rural areas, parents 
report to me their child has always been served in the classroom by 
an aide instead of a special education teacher. In some areas, a 
child has never seen a speech pathologist because only an aide is 
available. 

The last thing I would like to comment on is the parent training 
grants. We tried for a parent training grant this year in Montana 
for the first time. We have never had a parent training center. We 
still have many parents who are unaware of their rights under 
PubUc Law 94-142. 

Let me give you a couple of examples. There was a student in a 
wheelchair in one of our rural communities whose parents were re- 
quired to come to school every day to carry the child onto the play- 
ground. 

If they didn't come, the child was not allowed to go to recess. The 
parents didn't know they had any rights to protest that kind of 
procedure. 

Another parent was told that their child with Down's Syndrome 
would not be able to enter the local school district, would have to 
be sent away to a large city and be placed in a foster home. Again, 
the parents didn't know they had any rights in that situation. 

I think that sometimes when we compete for parent training 
grants, that when they are read in Washington, people forget what 
we are up against our here. Parents who are isolated, as our par- 
ents are, perhaps have more needs thwi some others for compan- 
ionship and for some understanding of the law. I am hoping that 
the next time around, we will be successful with a parent training 
grant. 

[The prepared statement of Katharin Kelker follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Katharin Kelker 

Representative Williams, Representative Bartlett, ladies and gentlemen, my name 
is Katharin Kelker, and I am a parent of a fourteen year-old son who is mentally 
retarded and in a junior high special education program in Billings where our 
family lives. I am pleased to have this opportunities to discuss with you the value of 
the discretionary programs under the Education of the Handicapped Act from my 
perspective as a parent and a consumer of services. One of my roks is that I serve 
as a Coordinator of a self-help project called Parents, Let's Unite for Kids which is a 
statewide coalition of parents of children with a variety of handicapping conditions. 
In this canacity I have the opportunity to talk with other parents on a daily basis. 
My remarks in this testimony reflect, therefore, both my experience and the experi- 
ences of other parents throughout the state of Montana. 

Overall, parents tend to judge the quali^ of the Discretionary Programs on 
whether the money and effort expended on them has noticeable positive effects on 
issues or problems which the affect the daily lives of handicapped children. There 
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states in which preschool services have been universally available and have proved 
to be succes8f\il. In order to convince wary legislators and school trustees who are 
always concerned about cost, we need to be able to point to the support the federal 
government has given to early intervention programs and to the mounting evidence 
that early intervention can reduce some of the cost of special education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels and may also reduce the need for some adult services. 

Recommendations 

1. Provide contingency f\inds to cover castrophic costs of serving severely handi- 
capped preschoolers; 

2. Expand outreach efforts of HCEEP programs to lay the groundwork for state- 
mandated earlv intervention programs for children 0-5; 

8. Increase funding for Preschool Incentive Grants to be more in line with the 
authorization level for this program; 

4. Emphasize sevices for children birth through 2; 

5. Disseminate information about models for service delivery which utilize exist- 
ing resources; 

6. Disseminate information about effective programs for outreach with specialized 
therapies like speech, occupational and physical therapy. 



As a parent of a mentally retarded teenager who will soon be making the transi- 
tion from school to work, I am grateful for the emphasis tiiat the federal govern- 
ment is placing on the transitional period. As I look ahead to the opportunities 
which may be available to our son Chris in the community, I have some fears tiiat, 
unless changes occur soon, he will not be prepared for the competitive job market 
and he may not be able to find a suitable place to live in our community. At present 
our school system is just beginning to offer a vocational program which is geared to 
jobs in the community and which incorporates real work experience. In addition, 
though semi-independent and independent living arrangement exist in our commu- 
nity, the demand for these opportunities is high and our son may have to wait for 
several years until there is an opening for him. 

My husband and I are hoping that changes in the system will come quickly 
enough so that Chris can benefit from them. We think that Chris is capable of 
living fairly independently if he gets the right training now, and we are trying to do 
our part by teaching him independent living skills and encouraging hun to try 
working at jobs in me community. This summer Chris is working as a day camp 
counselor for the YMCA. He apphed for the job himself, took the training and was 
selected to work through the same process as other teenagers. We feel tlus experi- 
ence was a great step forward for him, but much more will have to occur before he 
will be ready for the competitive world. 

The changes we would like to see in the system, the changes which we know 
would help Chris and others like him, are the very ones which Madeline Will has 
been advocating and which Part C as amended emphasizes: improvement of second- 
ary special education programs and strengthening and coordination of postsecond- 
ary services. Secondary special education curriculum must be changed so that pro- 
grams emphasize the academic, social and vocational skills which are relevant to 
successful integration in the community. "Watered down academics" and anemic vo- 
cational simulations just do not prepare a young person to do the types of work that 
are really available. 

We are encouraged that the federal government is funding demonstration transi- 
tion projects and is disseminating information about best practices for transition. 
We are concerned, however, that expectations have been raised or transition and 
that governmental and educational agencies will not be able to meet the need rapid- 
ly enough. This spring I wrote to Madeline WiU expressing my concern that tiie 
rhetoric in Washington might not be matehed with action back here in the states. I 
told her that our state agencies, especially Vocational Rehabilitation, did not have 
the money to meet the challenges which the transition movement poses. She gra- 
ciously replied to my letter by explaining that her department was initiating a 
number of grant competitions for personnel training and the development of transi- 
tion models. While I am sure that Uiese ^ants will be of great help in some states, 
in Montana we do not have a "grant writing factory." It is difiicuilt for us to com- 
pete with other States with large grant writing groups. 

It i? my hope that handicapped teenagers in Montana will not be left out of the 
transition movement. Our children who have grown up under P.L. 94-142 have so 
much promise because they have benefited from public education. It is, and will con- 
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tinue to be, toagicaUy wasteful if these young people cannot find jobs and they end 
up dependent, idle and ignored by the community. 

Recommendations 

1. Continue to encourag agency cooperation, particularly between Developmental 
Disabilities, Vocational Rehabilitation and school system; 

2. Encourage generic services which are available to persons with all types of 
handicaps rather than to one category of disability (DD); 

3. Fund Vocational Rehabilitation at higher levels to accommodate the greater ex- 
pectations from that program. 

PERSONNEL PREPARATION (PAR*: D) 

I was astounded to learn this spring that the Administration had recommended 
an 18% reduction in tJfie personnel preparation aMropriation. In Montana we are 
experiencing a dramatic downturn in the number of undergraduates who are select- 
ing special education as a megor. At Eastern Montana College the number of megors 
has dipped fipom over 200 per year to fewer than 60. In the past special education 
msgors out of Eastern's program have had a 100% rate, and the need for special 
education teaches statewide continues to be the same or greater. 

As a parent I would like to think that our school systems had some opportunity to 
choose several applicants for a special education position instead of having to settle 
for whoever is available. I know that some school districts in Montana, particularly 
in more remote areas, have had to use aides in special education classrooms because 
they were unable to hire a certified teacher. Also some rural special education coop- 
eratives have been unable to hire a licensed speech pathologM and so have had to 
make do with speech aides. 

Not only do we need more teachers and specialists, we also need better quality 
training. Our special education teachers are certified K-12, but their training lacks 
emphasis on secondary programs. We need educators who are well-versed in the 
skills necessary for students to make the transition from school to work. The whole 
transition movement has no chance of success if we do not have professional staff 
who can properly prepare students. 

I am concerned that lack of federal funding for personnel preparation will result 
in a trend toward less qualified personnel v^ch will have an eventual long-term 
negative effect on the quality of special education. I am also concerned because 
Montana received no Part D money this year for personnel preparation. 

Recommendations 

1. Fund Personnel Preparation at authorized levels; 

2. Assure every state of at least a minimal level of Personnel Preparation fund- 
ing; 

3. Stimulate personnel preparation in the specialty areas and in secondary special 
education. 

PARENT TRAINING GRANTS (PART D) 

Parent Training Grants to train parents to participate more effectively with pro- 
fessionals in meeting the needs of handicapped children have been funded through 
Part D monies. This year 12 grants out of 89 were funded. For the first time Mon- 
tana submitted a parent training grant which was ranked 31 out of the 89 and was 
not funded. It is unfortunate that Montana's grant was unsuccessful because our 
state is one of very few which has never had a i>arent training grant. Ten years 
after P.L. 94-142, many parents in Montana are still unaware of their rights under 
the law. Though most school districts make a commendable effort to provide appro- 
priate service, there are still instances in which services are denied or parents are 
not informed of their rights. For example, in one-community parents of a high func- 
tioning Down Syndrome child were told that their daughter could not be served in 
the local district and that she would have to be placed in a foster home in a larger 
city if she were going to go to school. In another case an elementary-aged girl in a 
wheelchair was deprived of recess every day at school unless her parents would 
come to school and carry her to the playground and back. 

Because Montana is such a geographically lai^e and sparsely populated state, it is 
difficult to form and maintain an effective network of pai:ents of handicapped chil- 
dren. Nonetheless, such a network has been formed ana has over 800 active partici- 
pants. This group is determined to trv again for a federal grant, hoping this time to 
articulate our needs more clearly. Just because our numbers are smsil does not 
mean that we have less need for information and support than parents in other 
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states. In fact, because parents of handicapped children in Montana are sometimes 
isolated from others with similar problems, there is perhaps a greater need to link 
parents and provide them with information and support 

Recommendations 

1. Fund one parent training center in each state: 

2. Screen grants regionally so that persons familiar with local problems can ana- 
lyze the grants. 

Summary 

I feel privileged to have the opportunity to testify at this hearing. For a parent to 
be s^le to speak this directly to the federal government is indeed a remarkable ben- 
efit of our democracy. My uunily and I are grateful for the leadership the federal 
government has provided in insuring that our children with handicaps have access 
to an appropriate education. We applaud your efforts in Congress on behalf of these 
powerless children and commend the values which lead you to work in their behalf. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 
Dr. van den Pol. 

Dr. VAN DEN Pol. Honorable Chairman and committee members, 
distinguished guests, colleagues and friends, thank you for the invi- 
tation to testify with r^ard to the reauthorization of the Educa- 
tion for all Handicapped Children Act. Congressional ins^ht and 
leadership is apparent in this landmark legislation, designed to 
protect the civil rights of all Americans. 

Subsequent regulations, coupled with Federal appropriations, 
have enhanced greatly the ability of States and territories to more 
equitably serve their handicapped students. This has occurred via 
direct flowthrough funding to the Stat^, as well as through the 
discretionary support of research, demonstration, and training 
projects that equip special education teachers and related person- 
nel with proven strategies to effectively serve our exceptional chil- 
dren and youth, and their families. I join you today in hoping the 
testimony received will strengthen these mutual efforts. 

I currently serve as a professor at the University of Montana and 
director of tiie Big Sky Preschool on that campus, which is funded 
by the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program of the 
U.S. Department of Education. My comments today wUl primarily 
focus on early childhood. In course work with students, and in 
child study team meetings with parents, I find that many people 
are surprised to learn that education is not a right per se of the 
U.S. citizenship. Instead, other rights— to due process and to equal 
protection under the law ensure an equitable opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a State's educational programs. These rights have been 
articulated in thei Education of the Handicapped Act as well as sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act amendments. 

Within the context of civil rights, it is noteworthy that the right 
to equal educational opportunities was addressed well before 1975. 
litigation as early as 1954 established this principle with regard to 
racial equality. In 1972 these rights were accorded handicapped 
learners. 

A fundamental tenet underlying litigation and congressional 
findings is that all individuals nave the potential to benefit from 
education. More specifically, expert testimony provided by educa- 
tional researchers in the Pennsylvania Association of Retarded 
Children v. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania established that 
these benefits are related directly to the capability of all human 
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beings to learn, irrespective of the d^ee of mental retardation, 
phi^ical impairment, or sensory deficit. 

Thus alternative treatments such as custodial care, so-called 
sbmiuation programs, and even well-planned educational programs 
which do not result in student learning, are inadequate, as deter- 
nu^ by other cases. In 1971, Wyatt v. Stickney established that if 
meffective treatment is provided, then the constitutional rights of 
the student have been violated 

The impetus provided by lit^tion and l^islation has been com- 
plemented by another form of Federal leadership. In 1968 Congress 
enacted Public Law 90-538, the Handicapped Children's Early Edu- 
cation Assistance Act, which led to the establishment of the Handi- 
rap^ Children's Early Education Program, sometimes known as 
the First Chance Network within what is now the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services. 

Projects funded by the Handicapped Children's Early Education 
Program and other unitSj as well as long-term collaborative efforts 
by private and other public agencies, including the National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Human Development within the National 
Institutes of Health, collectively have yielded an informative and 
reliable data base r^arding effective educational practices. Not 
onlv have those findings provided an array of effective teaching 
techmques for handicapped students, they also have demonstrated 
how developmental, sensory, and motoric handicapping conditions 
can be attenuated via timely intervention. 

At least two benefits accrue: Students are able to more fully par- 
ticipate m and benefit firom re^gular educational programs, and tax- 
payers eiqoy savings in the form of reduced expense for special 
education and related service programs. 

<^J^^^^jff-^^^-^g^^9S^Q^ would be: What constitutes 
timel/ intervention? Very simpTy, the earlier mtervention 
b^pns, the better the results. 



I would like to cite two cases from the Big Sky Preschool. These 
are data we collected about 2 years ago. Lee was admitted to our 
pr^hool at 23 poionths of age. At 6 months a tracheotomy tube 
had been placed in the throat to decrease laminosis and respu-atoiy 
arrest emeigencies. The tube prevented her from vocali^g and 
continued to be a detriment to speech development. She was diag- 
nosed as having Downs Syndrome, severe cognitive delay, and 
severe speech delay. 

During her firat days of preschool^ Lee was unresponsive to per- 
sons who were un f amiliar to her, was clinging to family members 
who transferred her in. If removed from the si^t of her immediate 
familv, she would cry with such intensity and duration a suction or 
breathing tube was necessaiy. She was unable to make any speech 
sounds. She could crawl but would not initiate or respond to any 
staff or children. 

After several months of her first year in preschool, she would 
walk, although unsteadily. She signed 60 or more words using 
manual communication. She displayed no distress when left at 
school, and often would ignore family members when they arrived 
to pick her up. She em'oyed music, attempted to make the signs 
that went along with the musical songs. Altihbugh nonvocal, she in- 
creased the variety of speech sounds sne could make. 
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In a 7-month period of time she showed an 11-month develop- 
mental gain and a 12-month gain in speech and language. That ex- 
ceeds what we would expect from the so-called normal child. 

Two years later Lee is now diagnosed as borderline. She signs 
450 words and combines them in unique 2- through 5-word sen- 
tences. For example, when she first saw a picture of a panda bear, 
she signed it ''raccoon bear." No one had tau^t her that. She's 
completely toilet trained, she runs and climbs, she's the first multi- 
handicapped child admitted to a nonhandicapped preschool pro- 
gram at the university, she knows all letters of the alphabet, and 
she counts from 1 to 10. 

In contrast to Lee, Hughy was 4 years and 4 months old when he 
joined the program in October. Upon initial diagnosis, he was diag- 
nosed as having moderate cognitive and language delay. He was 
also si^iificantly delayed in self-help skills. He did not dress him- 
self and was not toilet trained. The pediatrician had advised the 
family to wait' and see if he got better. His play was limited to 
tackle football games, which were initially discouraged by the 
school, although his father continued it at home because he wanted 
Hughy to play high school sports. 

llie playing with other children required periodic behavioral 
interventions. Hugh/s father is a college graduate, his mother a 
high school graduate. After 2 years in preschool, Huj^y was classi- 
fied as borderline delayed when he graduated. He began the kin- 
dergarten program, and the parents refused to permit spedal edu- 
cation services. Th^ also declined special educational testing. We 
do not have access to formal data, but the school reports indicate 
that he's falling further and further behind. 

In the most recent reauthorization of the Education for the 
Handicapped Act, two signUicant changes occurred. States were 
permitted to spend preschool incentive grant moneys on children 
from birtii through 2. Previously, r^ulations allowed only spend- 
ing on services for children 3 through 5. 

In addition, 30 percent of the early childhood program appropria- 
tions now must be spent on the new State grants program, each 
having a total duration of 8 years. In 1984, 52 States and territories 
participated in State Implementation or planning grants. The se- 
quence ensures that the States will assess needs for early interven- 
tion, will develop a comprehensive administration, and will have it 
approved by appropriate State officials. 

I have three recommendations regarding the reauthorization. 
They are closely related to the advances made in the last reauthor- 
ization. 

With regard to preschool incentive grants, two changes are rec- 
ommended. Congress initially authorized $300 per counted child as 
a funding base for each State. Currently only about 40 percent of 
tiiat sum is avaUable to State agencies. As Kathy Kelker n oted, we 
need an inc^ntiveHn 'States that have not mandated services. Con- 
sidering inflation, the total appropriation may not be a sufficient 
incentive to accomplish increased services, especially in rural States, 
such as Montana. It is suggested that Congress authorize the full 
$300 as it intended in 1975. And, second, if State agencies are going 
to be flowed to spend incentive grant moneys from birth 
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through 2, we ought to be allowed to count these children also. 
Currently we can only count children 3 through 5. 

With r^ard to State grants programming, there is enormous po- 
tential to encourage States and territories to install the administra- 
tive structures sufficient to cause services to be available through- 
out the Nation. However, it does not provide for technical assist- 
ance, so-called program development, as Mike Hagan refers to it. 

Hjnpothetically, State regulations could ensure all handicapped 
preschoolers receive an individual educationplan within 6 weeks of 
identification. However, the content of the BEP, its goals and teach- 
ing methods, could be developmentally and educationally inappro- 
priate. Thus the handicapped student ri^ts still would be violated 
as in Wyatt v. Stickney. EJffective treatment and service delivery re- 
quire a technical assistance course, similar in nature to the two na- 
tional agencies that currentiy assist demonstration projects and 
State intervention. 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education Program has such 
a component available via its outreach. Outreach projects are expe- 
rienced with and capable of assisting schools and other agencies to 
deliver effective and appropriate educational and related programs 
via validated school modeb. Unfortunately, outreach projects are 
decreasing in numbers. Those that do exist are assured of only 1 
year of ftmding, often competing continuation applications are due 
after only a few months of operation, thus precluding citation of 
impact and efficacy. 

In 1982, the Department of Education contracted with Roy Little- 
john Associates to evaluate the entire Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Program. The m^'or findings of the study included 
80 percent of the 280 projects that were initially funded be contin- 
ued. The study identified 2,157 replications of service models— 166 
results from the 3-year demonstration phase, 1,191 came from out- 
reach projects. For every single dollar expended in the handicapped 
children's program, $18.37 were generated in programming for chil- 
dren and their families. Replication programs served 107,850. 

Fifty-five percent of the children who leave demonstration 
proiects are placed in integrated settings with nonhandicapped 
children, whicn is far less expensive than more specialized self-con- 
tained placements. Sixty-seven percent of the children who leave 
demonstration projects perform in the average and above average 
range in relation to their handicapped peers, according to the staff 
receiving them. 

Having served as a project director for both demonstration and 
outreach projects, I can readily attest to the challenges of demon- 
stration, mcluding model development, evaluation, and validation. 
Appropriately not all demonstration projects receive outreach fund- 
ing, although the Littlejohn report notes 80 percent endure subse- 
quent to that funding. A return of $18.37 per dollar spent appears 
to be a prudent investment of scarce discretionary moneys. We 
have yet to factor in the savings afforded families through reduced 
stress, or schools to reduce special education costs. 

Despite 15 years of research, we have yet to identify a special 
education student who is incapable of learning. I urge Congress to 
embrace the principles advanced in Wyatt v. Stickney and ensure 
young handicapped children receive effective assistance. Effective- 
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ness can be assured via technical assistance and model replication 
activities made available to schools and States during and after the 
8-year State ^ants programs. Yes, there remain many questions to 
be addressed Dy research and demonstration grants. But we need to 
maintain the expertise that now exists. We need to share the an- 
swers we now know. The Ldttlejohn data indicate tiiat outreach 
projects are an effective and costref&cient mechanism for treating 
effectively imserved and underserved young handicapped children 
and their families. If the outreach component is strengthened via 
increased appropriation and multiyear funding, all handicapped 
children programs and components will benefit from a kind of syn- 
ergy. In tile long run, we will all benefit. 

In closing, I cite the late Carl Perkins, who in 1968 noted, "This 
program should be viewed as a model demonstration program and 
not as service program; however, programs that show promise of 
providing meaningful answers for education of handicapped chil- 
dren should at the appropriate time be evaluated for permanent 
legislative approval." 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Richard van den Pol follows:] 

Prepared Statebcent of Bickard van den Pol 

Honorable chairman and committee members, distinguished guests, colleagues 
and friends, thank vou for the invitation to testify with regard to reauthorization of 
the Education for All Handicaiqped ChUdren Act Congressional insight and leader- 
ship is apparent in this landmark legislation, designed to protect the dvil rights of 
all Americans. Subsequent r^nilations, coupled with federal appropriations have en- 
hanced greatly the abilify of states and territories to more equitably serve their 
handicapped students. This has occurred via direct "flow-through" funding to states, 
as well as through the discretionary support of research, demonstration, and train- 
ing projects that eguip special education teachers and related personnel with proven 
strategies to effectively serve our exceptional children and youth, and their families. 
I join you today in hoping that testimony received wiU strengthen these mutual ef- 
forts. 

I currently serve as a professor at the University of Montana, and director of the 
Big Sky Preechool on that campus. In course work with students, and in child stud^ 
team meetings with parents, f find that many people are surprised to learn that 
education is not a right per se of U.S. citizenship. Instead, other rights— -to due proc- 
ess and to equal protection under the law— ensure an equit^le opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a state s educational programs. These rights have been articulated in the 
Education for the Handicapped Act (PL 94-142), as well as Section 504 of the Reha- 
bilitation Act Amendments of 1978 (PL 98-112), and subsequent regulations. 

Within the context of civil rights, it is noteworithv that the rimt to equal educa- 
tional opportunities was addressed well before the ERA of 1975. Litigation as early 
as 1954 (^rown v. Board of Education, 847 U.S. 488) established this principle with 
regard to racial equality. In 1972 these rights were accorded handicapped learners 
{Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children v. The Commonwealth of PennsyU 
vania, 848 F. Supp. 279). 

In the enactment of PL 94-142 in 1975 Congress disclosed a number of findings, 
including: 

(1) There were more than eight million handicapped children in the United 
States, 

(2) State and local education agencies had a responsibility to provide education for 
all handicapi)ed children, but lacked the financial resources to ao so, 

(8) It was in the national interest that the federal government assist state and 
local efforts to meet the educational needs of handicapped students in order to 
assure equal protection under the law. 

A fundamental tenet underlying litigation and con|p^ional findiiu^s is that all 
individuals have the potential to benefit from education. More specifically, expert 
testimony provided by educational researchers in PA,R.C v. 77ie Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania establisned that these benefits are related directly to the capability of 
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all human beings to learn— irrespective of their d^;ree of mental retardation, physi- 
cal impairaient, or sensoiy deficit. Thus, alternative treatments such as custodial 
care, so«alled stunulation" programs, and even well-planned educational programs 
j^adi do not rwult in student learning, are inadequate, as determined in other pre- 
1975 cases, fa 1971 Wyatt v. Stickeny established that if ineffective treatment is pro- 
vided, then the constitutional rights of the student have been violated. 

The impetus provided by litigation and legi^sdtion has been complemented by an- 
federal leadership. In 1968 Congress enacted PL 90-538, the Handi- 
^pped Quidren s Earlv Education Assistance Act, which led to the establishment of 
the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP)-sometime8 known 
as the First Chance Network withm what is now the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabibtative Services. At that time the host agency was known as the Bureau 
foruie Education of the Handicapped Prcdects funded 1^ HCEEP and other units of 
BE^ as well as long-term collaborative efforts by private and other public agencies, 
including the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development witl^ 
the National Institutes of Health, collectively have yielded an informaUve and reli- 
able data base r^arding effective educational practices. Not only have those find- 
ings mwided ui array of effective teaching techniques for handicaroed students, 
tn^ also have demonstrated how developmental, sensory and motoric handicapping 
OOTiditions can be attenuated via timely intervention. At least two benefits accrue* 
students are able to more fully participate in and benefit from "regular" education- 
al programs, and taxpayers enjoy savings m the form of reduced expense for special 
education and related service programs. 

^^^JS ^ aPI^ropnate question now would be: "What constitutes 'timely inter- 
ventionT Veiy simply: the earlier intervention begins, the better the results. For 
eumple, phyacally involved infants benefit firom range-of-motion exercises and 
othCT forms of phvmcal therapy. A hi^y educational nursery program for neurolo- 
gicaUy impaled babies can take advantage of soK»lled "plasticity" in the central 
neiyous ratem. Sensorily involved young children learn to utilize other intact mo- 
dahties, if their environment is adapted appropriately. The cumulative effects of a 
general devdopmental delay can be greatiy ofibet if pediatricians refer infants and 
t9dalerB to structured preschool programs where intensive spedal educational expe- 
riences are programmed qmtematically. Finally, parents and siblinss who receive 
a)mpetent gudance in the special needs of an infont or toddler are Tar more effec- 
tive at caring for that child in the natural home, and suffer fer less family stress 
than do those who are encouraged to "wait and see if s/he 'outgrows if by kinder- 
garten. 

^u^J^ j^'i^^' ^ ^ ^ briefly overview some current developments within 
the field of early childhood special education and offer a few recommendations re- 
^^Sf"?T^5SSS?^^^ of the EHA, specifically with regard to the HCEEP. 

llie HCEEP has five primary components. (1) Demonstration grants are made on 
a highly competitive basis, for a three year period, to develop, implement, evaluate 
and replicate a locaUy designed service project. (2) Outreach grants are one year 
wards that support continued replication ac tivities of successfiU service models. Re- 
cipients of outreach grants must have non-HCEEP continuation of their model pro- 
grams. Awards support work with other agencies to instaU the effective model, with- 
out the receiving agency having to "recreate the wheel" or go through the costly 
and labonoiu design— implement—evaluate cycle. (3) State projects mclude state 
implementation grants, preschool incentive grants, and state planning grants. (4) 
Techmcal assistance centers are funded to assist demonstration projects in start-up 
and coordination with other related projects, as well as to assist State Education 
Agencies to plan, develop, and implement the administration of early intervention 
services^) Re»sarch institutes are collaborative projects of HCEEP and the Re- 
search Prqjec^ Section of OSERS. Five year funding bases permit intensive longitu- 
diiwl research m kqr areas. Three Institutes are now researching social competence 
and management of behavior disorders as strategies for meaningful integration of 
handicapped students in "regular" school programs, the effects of early intervention 
or family dynamics— including fathers, and collective analyses of previous early 
mtervention efficacy data— including costs — benefits. 

^^^.^P^^} changes were enacted in the most recent reauthorization of the 
EHA (PL 98-199). (1) States were permitted to spend Preschool Incentive Grant 
momes on children from birth through five. (Previous regulations aUowed spending 
^ ^^'tlSSJJS^y children aged three through five years.) (2) At least 30 percent 
of toe HCEEP appropriation now must be spent on the new State Grants Program, 
each having a total duration of ei^t years. In 1984 fiity-two states and territories 
participated m State Implementation or Planning Grants. This sequence ensures 
that states will assess needs for early intervention services, will develop a compre- 
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hensive state administrative plan and have it approved by appropriate state offi- 
cials, and will implement said plan. 

I have three recommendations r^arding reauthorization of the EHA. They are 
closely related to the advances accomplished under PL 98-199. 

PRESCHOOL INCENTIVE GRANTS 

Two changes are recommended: 1) Congress initially authorized $300 per counted 
child as a funding base for each State Education Agency. Currently, only about 40% 
of that sum is available to SEAs. Considering irflation, the total appropriation may 
not be a sufficient "incentive" to accomplish increased services— ^pedalljr in rural 
states with small populations. Congress should authorize the full $300, as it intend- 
ed in 1975; 2) If SEAs are going to be allowed to spend PIG monies on children birth 
through two years, these diildren should be induded in the child count Current 
regulations allow only three through five year olds to be counted. 

STATE GRANTS PROGHAM 

The State Grrants Program has enormous potential to encourage states and terri- 
tories to install administrative structures sufficient to cause early intervention serv- 
ices to be available throughout the nation. However, it does not provide for techni- 
cal assistance in actual service delivery. Hypothetically, state regulations could 
ensure that all handicapped preschoolers receive an Individual Education Flan 
within six weeks of identification. However, the content of the lEP, its goals and 
teaching methods, could be developmentally and educationally inappropriate. Thus, 
handicapped student ri^its still would be violated-^ in Wyatt v. SHckney (1972). 
Effective treatment and service delivery requires a fsschnical assistance source- 
similar in nature to the two nati onal TA agencies that currentlv assist demonstra- 
tion prcjects and SEAs. HCEEP has such a component available via its Outreach 
component Outreach projects are experienced with and capable of aB si stin g LEAs 
and other agencies to deliver effective and appropriate educational and related inro- 
grams via validated service models. Unfortunately, outreach projects are decreasmg 
in numbers. Those that do exist are assured of only one year of funding often com- 
peting continuation applications are due after only a few months of operation, thus 
precluding citation of impNBCt and efficacy, tt^^^™ 

In 1982, USDE contracted with Roy littiejohn Associates to evaluate the HCEEP. 
The objectives of this impact study were to: x- j 

1. Determine the extent of (a) continuation of projects from non-HCEEP funds 
after the end of the three-year period of federal support for demonstration; (b) reph- 
cation of models developed by the program; and (c) placement of children graduatr 
ing from the projects. 

2. Analyze factors affecting the projects* impact 

3. Collect descriptive and analytical information on some of the exemplary 
projects with the greatest impact . 

The mfigor findings of this study are that Eighty percent (80%) of the 280 prcjjects 
are still continuing to serve children independent of HCEEP funding. 

More than 30;2(K) children have been served in continuation projects at no cost to 
the HCEEP. 

The study identified 2,157 replications; 1,901 as a result of outreach activities and 
166 from proje cts in the demonstration phase. 

For every HCEEP dollar expended in programming?, $18.37 has been generated m 
programmmg for children and their families. 

Replication programs served 107,850 children. ^ . i.., , - - 

For each child served directly in the demonstration projects, 6.4 children received 
services through continuation of demonstration projects and through rephcation of 

^^or each demonstration project, an average of 33 children per year were served 
through other funds. , . , . - . - < j 

Projects have been active in every state and m several temtones m urban and 
rural areas as specified by the legislation. ^ .... • _x 

Fifty-five percent (55%) of the children who leave HCEEP demonstration projects 
are placed in integrated settings with non-handicapped children which is less expen- 
sive than more specialized placements. r^r^m j ^ 

Sixty-seven percent (67%) of the children who leave HCEEP demonstration 
projects perform in the average and above average range in relation to their peers, 
according to staff of the regular and special education programs to which they grad- 
uate. 
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Twenty-one HCEEP Projects have been approved for dissemination by Uie Jomt 
Dissemmation Review Panel of the Department of Education on the liasis of evi- 
dence of effective programming and cost of replication. 

More than 3,000 products have been developed by HCEEP projects and widely dis- 
seminated, man^ through commercial publishers. 

^ artensive training has been requested by and provided to personnel of other agen- 

Having served as a proiect cirector for both demonstration and ouU«ach projects. 
1 can readUy attest to the chaUenges of demonstration, mcluding model develop- 
ment, equation and vaUdation Appropriatelv. not aU demonstration projects re- 
although the Littleiohn Reiwrt notes 80% endur4 subse- 
guent to HCEEP support A return of $18.3f per dollar spent appears to be a pro^ 
dent mvertment of scarce discretionary monies. And we have yet to factor in the 
savings afforded families through reduced stress, or LEAs for reduced special educa- 
tion costs. 

Despite 15 years of research, we have yet to identify a special education student 
who w mcapable of leaning. I urge Congress to embrace tiie principles advanced m 
Wyatt v.Stickney, and ensure that young handicapped children receive effective 
swyic^. Effectiveness can be assured via technical assistance and model replication 
activities made a^^ilable to SEAs and LEAs during and after the eight year state 
grants programB, Yes. there remain many questions to be addressed by research and 
deinonstraUon grants. But we need to maintain the expertise that now exits^we 
need to share the answers we now know. The litticjjohn data indicate that Outreach 
projects are an effective and costeffident mechanism for effectively treating un- 
serv«i and underserved young handicapped children and their families. If ^Out- 
r®^tf?SES2S** ^ strengthened via increased appropriation and multi-year fimd- 
mg, all HCE^ comnonents will benefit from a kind of synergy. In the long run. we 
will aU benefit ^ closing. I ate the late Carl Perkins who m 1968 noted iSat "This 
program should be viewed as a model demonstration program and not as a service 
pro^^; how^r. programs that show promise of providing meaningful answers 
for education of handicapped children should at the appr^mte timeLe evaluated 
for permanent l^priaUveap (Carl Perkins, (fcmmittee on Education and 

I^^^Rgwrt No. 1793. gOthConpws. 2nd s^on. to accompany H.R. 18763. witii 

Thank you. 
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Addendum to Richard van den Pol's Testimony. Bozebian. MT. August 27. 1985 

Following are narrative summaries of two preschool students. Lee and Huey. 
These summaries are intended to illustrate the dramatic effects of early interven- 
tion and program consistency. 

Zee— Lee was 1 year 11 months old at the beginning of her preschool program. At 
the age of 6 months, a tracheostomy tube had been placed in her throat to decrease 
cyanosis and respiratory arrest emergencies. The tube prevents her from vocalizing 
and contmues to be a detriment to her speech development. Lee was bom two 
months premature. She was diagnosed as having Down Syndrome, severe cojmitive 
delay, and a severe speech delay. 

Lee was admitted to the Big Sky Preschool at 23 months of age. By that time she 
had spent a total a 5 months m hospital settings. She was a serious medical risk 
due to the tracheal tube implant and required the constant presence of an adult 
traued m emergency suctioning techniques. Prior to enrollment, Lee had rarely 
been m contact with other children or adults. During her first days in the preschool. 
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she was unresponsive to persons who were unfamiliar to her and would cling to the 
family member (mother, father, or grandmother) who transported her. If removed 
from the sight of her immediate family she would cry with sudi intensity and dura- 
tion that suctioning of her breathing tube was necessary. She was unable to make 
any speech sounds. Though Lee could crawl, she would not initiate interactions nor 
respond to other children or staff. 

In May of 1983, after 7 months of preschool, Lee could walk, although unsteadily. 
She signed more than 60 words using maTp^ifl ] communication. She displayed no dis- 
tress when she left at school to the extent that she would ignore family members 
when they arrived to take her home. Lee worked and played with a wide variety of 
adults and would spontaneously engage in parallel play alongsidd other chilcfren 
and would occasionally share U^, She emoted music and would attempt to partici- 
pate by making the signs that go along with the words of the songs. Thouj^ Lee is 
nonverbal, she increased the variety of speech sounds she coi^d make. Between pre- 
and post-testing, a duration of qeven months, she showed an 11-month general devel- 
opment gain and a 12-month gain in speech/language. 

In most recent tests, June, 1985, Lee's diagnoms was changed to "Borderline 
mei^ retardation." ^e ponesses a sign language vocabulaiy in excess of 450 
words, and combines signs u two throu|^ live 'Wrord" combinations. Lee will spon- 
taneously combine signs; for example, when first shown a panda, she signed 'tbc- 
ooon-bear." Lee now runs and climbs. She usee the toilet with complete independ- 
ence. She can sign all letters of the alphabet and count to ten. Rec^^tion of her 
accomplishments are widespread: She was recently accepted into the University's 
non-handicapped preschool program for the 1985-8o school year. 

Htuy.^Hvev was 4 years and 4 mon^ old in Octobw 1982. Upon initial admis- 
sion, he had been diagnosed as having moderate cognitive and language delays. 
Huey was also significantly delayed in self-help skills! He was not able todress him- 
self and was not toOet trained. Parents had been advised by the pediatrition that 
lie would outgrow it" Hu^s classroom play skills were limited to a modiiSed 
tackle football game. Preschool staff began tc^ play training and utiUzed behavior 
management techniques to reduce aggression and "tackling." His father approved 
Hueys educational proettams, but contmued tackle football at home, in part because 
he wanted Huey "to pli^ hi^ school sports." 

In June 1982 testing udicated Hu^s diagnosis was "borderline cognitive delay" 
with roeech therapy needed. He was able to dress Imnself and hadaoqiuired m- 
creased independence in toOeting. Playing was^ore gent'e at school 

Unfortunately, parents refusra permissto to share preBdiool records with public 
school personnel Th^ reported concern about "labelli*!^ and stigmas." ^irents also 
reftised permission for the school to test Huey for "speajal needs programs," despite 
the kindergarten teacher's encouragement Without specific testing, precise evalua- 
tions of Hu^s current status is impossible. Anecdotal reports indicate that he is 
falling further and ftirther behind his classmates. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlbtf. Thank yout Mr. Chairman. Let me b^gin with all 
three of you, but particularly Ms. Kelker and Mr. Hagen. You testi- 
fied in different ways, I think— Fm trying to paraphrase— of Mon- 
tana's general lack of success in obtaining competitive discretion- 
ary grants. I know the people in Montana are smarter than the 
rest of the country, so I am having some difficulty as to what you 
would have us ch^ige in Federal law. 

Is there something— no doubt there is; I just don't know what it 
is— is there somethmg about the way the competition for grants 
are secured that gives Montana a more difficult time than other 
States? 'Do you have any specific suggestions other than make 
them noncompetitive, which 1 think one of you had testified that 
that's what you would suggest. Do you have any other way to do it 
other than to make them noncompetitive? 

Ms. Kelker. I can't speak to other kinds of grants, but in terms 
of the parent grant, there are 89 proposals tms year and only 12 

F ere fiinded. Our grant was rated number 31. So it wasn't realbad> 
guess, but we got the comments back and the indication to us was 
that there were expectetions in the grant which were not in the 
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RFP, the original proposal. We are not part of the political scene 
where some of these things go on, and so all we have is that docu- 
ment in front of us, the RFP to follow. That's what we did. 

Some of the comments indicated that they really wanted us to do 
things for underserved populations, for example. Native American 
populations. I have to say that the whole parent population in 
Montana is underserved, and their expectations were further along 
the line than where we are. It is as though the proposals were in- 
tended for States that already had parent training centers in some 
aspect. 

So we feel as though it would have been helpful to have the 
grants screened at a regional level to see they fit regionally and 
are then sent on to Washington. That that might be useful. It is 
not that we want to avoid competition. If you have no chance to 
compete because you are missing some of the elements, then you 
feel kind of out of the game, so to speak. 

Mr. Bartlett. So at least in that case you think the RFP was 
skewed toward States that already had the program? 

Ms. Kelker. No, the RFP was very general and appropriate, I 
feel. But I could tell from the comments that we got on our grant 
that there were expectations of those who read the grants that did 
not appear in the RFP. We couldn't know those expectations, be- 
cause all we had was the piece of paper. I don't think anyone in- 
tends to be unfair about it. I think it is hard in Washington where 
these things are being done to remember that there are still States 
that are at the beginning, back at square one. We have never had a 
parent training center. We have hundreds of parents who don't 
know anything about this stuff. 

Mr. Bartlett. There may be some ways that we can help that in 
the legislation, or in the committee report, perhaps. We will look 
into it. I appreciate the testimony. 

Dr. Hagen* A couple comments I wanted to make is as I talk to 
colleagues around the country, and especially those that have doc- 
toral programs in special education. People refer to their grant- 
writing machines where things are on word processors or they can 
review literature and send 15 graduate students to the library to do 
this or do that. In Montana, at least in our case, you have one bright 
person to sit down and write the whole thing from beginning to end 
and do everything else that they have to do. We just don't have the 
manpower to do all that. That's one area. 

We can look at specifically in some areas like suburban handi- 
capped, the University of Washington will get funded. You can 
pick them out. You can pick out the ones that are going to get 
funded because they have always been funded and they have 
people who can continue to write the grants and MDU's and things 
like that. In Montana we don't have the personnel, don't have the 
track record, we can't put together grants that are competing with 
large institutions, large programs that live and continue to survive 
off discretionary dollars. 

I just don't think we can compete with the University of Wash- 
ington. We may have good concepts, we may have good ideas, but 
we don't have necessarily the technical ability and time and effort 
to do that. 
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cover it. I guess my question is how do we in the very small towns 
respond to those 70 pages of rej^lations? 

In fact, we have a neighboring town of Westby, some 6 miles to 
the east of Plentywood. Their student population is approximately 
100 in grades K through 12. They have one special education teach- 
er. The only hope that I see for schools with this size to be able to 
succeed meeting even the minimal needs of that child is a great 
deal of cooperation. However, I feel that the regulations themselves 
impede the cooperation between schools, between the schools and 
the state department of education, and possibly between our state 
department and Washington, DC. 

As an administrator, llook at these grants very often. They come 
across my desk. The first thing they ask is your student population. 
At Plentywood we would serve approximately 20 handicapped stu- 
dents in a population of 700. Many times the regulations will call 
for minimum number of students to be served. Ityou have 20 stu- 
dents, you are just out of luck. That's too small. The regulations, if 
you look through them, are full of restrictions which are talking 
about the population served. I understand that the Federal dollars 
are trving to reach the most students that they possibly can and 
possibly give the most bang for your dollar. 

You have been making reference to given categories of students. 
In fact, my fellow adminstrators have a great deal of difficulty with 
that. It is ironic in the 20 years that I have worked with special 
education, I have seen the pendulum swing back and forth. 

First, we don't want to label any student because labeling the 
student earmarks them and the other children make fun of them, 
or parents— we had an instance just spoken of where the parents 
would not allow their child to be served in special education. Very 
often that's because the parents fear this labeling aspect that we 
are required to give. So we went through a period where we were 
asked not to provide nameSi not go provide labels on the child. The 
latest report that Gail Gray talked about is the exact opposite of 
that. We now must label the child in very exacting categories. 
They must be multiply handicapped, learning disabled, et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera. Orten, again, from an administrative point and 
working with the parent, those labeling and those restrictions 
really oo make it difficult to work with the cMld. 

Along those lines we have requirements that the child must be 
tested every, so often, every 3 years, and so on. Very often that is 
necessary, and perhaps some schools have abused it. However, as a 
parent, I felt that once I recognized my children's handicap, that 
the testing became repetitive and really wasn't very useful. I guess 
I didn't like being told every 8 years just how handicapped my 
child was. Sometimes I think it would be better if we could do less 
testing and possibly do a better job of serving that child. 

Those 70 pages, if we look from a small school point of view, 
would be very nard for even the people dealing with the program, 
your special education teacher and your admmistrators, to Know 
the regulations. What we find in our small schools is that we rely 
very much on the State Department to help us out. We rely on that 
Office of Public Education and Ms. Gray and Ms. Johnson to help 
us find what we really are required to do by that law. I would hesi- 
tate to say, maybe with tongue in cheek, but I think of the 200 
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high schools in the State, a majority of the administrators probably 
would not know all those regulations, and it is not that they don't 
^ow ^ ^ ^ comprehensive it is impossible to 

That's one reason that I strongly supported the attempt of the 
state department of education to raise that cap of $300,000 for ad- 
ministrative costs. Again, we are caught in the same thing. Be- 
cause our State does not generate a large amount of money, the 5 
percent for administrative cost is not enough to really cover the 
needs of the state department. Again, I think we are caught in that 
rural State-type thing. 

At the beginning of the hearing you mentioned the requirements 
ot data reportmg. I serve as the director of a co-op. We serve seven 
schools with a student population of approximately 1,400 students. 
1 more or less inherited the job because I was the one more inter- 
ested in special education and willing to put in the time. One of the 
things we had to do was to fill out a form for part BGB for the 
VLA flowthrough money. 

None of the seven schools in itself could meet the restrictions on 
population so that they could apply individually for the grant. 
Therefore, I combined it and applied. When I got the packet I 
mmost had a heart attack. In fact, I calculated it out. According to 
the responses that it would take, I would have had to fQl out 3,000 
paragraphed written statements in order to complete the appUca- 
tion. Again, the State department bailed me out. They gave a lot of 
help, and we did meet the necessary deadline and we, as a school, 
the seven schools, will receive approximately $25,000 to help our 
program. 

Another area that we have mentioned today is the transition 
program. I feel this is a very important project. We must complete 
It. Along with Kathy, I feel in Montana we are just starting, and I 
1 the. individual schools themselves that are doing the 

work. 'Hie preschool mandates, I know that there is some interest 
m the State, a large amount of interest in the Billings area. They 
are fortunate enough to provide preschool services. 

As an administrator, and when it came up in the legislature, I'm 
totally m favor of it, with one condition: That we have the dollars 
to meet the mandates that are given. Too often our laws are man- 
datmg services from the school board and they are not providing 
the doUars to flow with it. This is happening both at the State and 
the Federal level. 

Finally, I would suggest the key to any program, whether it be 
our two teacher program in Plentywood or the program in Billings, 
remains the teacher. No matter what kind of laws you pass, build- 
ings we build, or money we spend, unless we have teachers to im- 
plement that program, we are not going to be successful. 

I don't really have any answers, because I, like Kathy, see our 
students in high school moving away from the teaching profession. 
I think this is a national problem. It certainly is a State problem 
we will have to address. If it means higher teacher salaries, more 
recognition for teacher services, whatever, we will all have to join 
together and provide that. Failing that, I see no hope in terms of 
teacher traming. 
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Finally, I would like to thank you again for being here. The ef- 
forts that you have put forth so far have been very beneficial. I 
hope my testimony has been of some help. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Richards follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert Richards, Superintendent, PtENTywooD Pubuc 
Schools, Plentywood, MT 

Re: Testimony on Reauthorization of the Handicapped Act 

I am honored to have been selected by this committee to present testimony relat- 
ing to P.L. 94-142 and its various amendments. The rural nature of Montana is ap- 
parent to anyone who has traveled our magnificent state whether by car, or train or 
even air. Problems presented to education because of the states rural nature can 
only be experienced by those actually involved in the process, similar perhaps to 
travelers who attempt to traverse our state by bicycling or foot traveL 

The official state highway map lists the distance from Plentywood to Bozeman at 
496 miles, to reach the IdaJio border through Missoula requires another 318 milra 
for a total of 814 miles. Helena to Plentywood is a distance of 505 miles and 
Plen^ood to BilUngs is listed at 355 miles. Westl^ is a small town only 26 miles 
from Plentywood but the hi^way between usually is closed by severe winter storms 
each year. Recently I totally frustrated a young lady from Wasmngton, D.C. by rro- 
sonding to a question of student distance travelled each day with a response of 90 
miles on a gravel road. She could not comprehend a student travelling 90 miles per 
day to school or the fact that each road in the countiy was not paved. 

Not only are the towns in Montana isolated bv distance, they vary ^re&Uyhy size. 
The total Montana population in 1980 was 786,690, less than most cities m the east- 
em States. Plentywood is a town of 3000 located in Sheridan County with a popula- 
tion of 5400. Bimngs, our lareest dly, has over 100,000 people. Most of the 200 high 
schools in Montana are smaffer than Plentywood which has a student population of 
170. Reg. 300.1 of the act you are considering states its purpose as: 

"(a) To insure that cdl handicapped children have available to them a free appro- 
priate public education which includes special education and related services to 
meet tl^ir unique needs." . , « i j 

The regulations require 70 pages of typewritten materials. So now does Wwtby 
located 531 mUes from our state CMitol and with a student population of 100 in 
grade K-12, comply with PL-94-1^ The handicapped child m Weatt^r mmr need 
the same help as one in Plentywood or Billings or New York aty. W^y Schools 
will first look to its own resources for help, then our Shendan/Damels Speaal Edur 
cation Co-op and most importantly to our special education staff m the Office of 
Public Instruction in Helena. The key to success for this handicapped student may 
well be the degree of cooperation between all of the educational agencies in Mon- 
tana for certainly Westby cannot provide services by thenMclves. The rcgUations 
themselves may be the greaterst hindrance to cooperation. Throughout the 70 pages 
you will find restrictions to populations served, references made to percentages of 
given categories, (ie % of LD vs general student population) and jpnoritar oven to 
programs serving multistate r^ons or large populations centers. Our schools n^ 
flexibility in or&r to function. We rely on our state office for help in teacher m- 
service training, for implementation of exemplary programs, for leadership mcora- 
plying with the law. I strongly support the amendment to raise tiie cap of ^00,000 
for administrative costs so fliat our state office can continue and even improve its 
Dresent services. 

This spring, as director of the Sheridan/Daniels Coop, I completed the application 
for Part B now through funds. Our Co^p serves seven schools with a total student 
population of approximately 1400 students. None of the seven schools could meet 
the minimum number of students required, thus the Coop made the apphcation. To 
completely fill out all responses would have required over 3000 written responsai. It 
was only with the help from our State Office that the form was completed and those 
funds made available to our schools. While the regulations may a^ply to the very 
large schools I question their value to Montana. Many fellow administrators <fi» 
tipn whether the effort required for the application was worth the funds received. 

Significant progress has oeen made with our special education progranis m the 
last ten years. Without the help of P.L. 94-142 my daughter Yvonne might weU be 
in an institution such as Boulder todwr. She is now 23 years old and is a client at 
Eastern Montana Indllilries in Miles (Sty. This group home provided wi answer for 
our family as Yvonne reached adult ace. Most important to our family is the feet 
that Yvonne is happy and content with her life. In Plentywood our school has 
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worked cooperatively with the Glenwood acUvity center by placing high school aged 
nuidicapped atudenta in their program on a part-time basis. Transition from public 
schools to adult programs remains a primary concern in our long range planning. 

*^ ^ «ny «*ooI program remains the teacher in charae. No law, or new 
building, or great amounU of money spent can guarantee a child's education. Since 
the handicapped require even greater eflbrts for each achievement accomplished 
quali^ teachers are essential. Our small schools not only have a difficult time in 
remutment of special education teachers, we often lose our best teachers to larger 
mteois. A constant effort must be made to provide quality in-service training wth 
tte help of our State Office of Education. Even though our student numbers might 
taU short of those of the population centers our teachers, due to their isolation, need 
the retr^nittg service the most In Westbv there is one resource teacher whose near, 
est help is the two special education teachers teachers in Plentywood. In New York 
Sk there must be a thousand special education teachers to help one another. 
Which teachers would you consider need the most help? 

I applaud your efforts to improve the quality of Special Education in our Public 
schools and nope that my input might be uaeftu in your deliberation. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Richards. We appreciate your tes- 
timony. 

Ms. Helge, we have your testimony, we appreciate all of it. Aa 
you know, we are limited on tune. We ask you to summarize and 
we will place your testimony, as we will the testimony of each of 
the witnesses, m its entirety in the hearing record. 

Please proceed. 

Ms. HbLge. Do vou want me to summarize now? 
Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Ms. Helgb. I do bring a thank you from about 200 people that we 
called from our office in preparation for the testimony because 
they are extremely thankfiil that you are focusing on rural special 
education. These people are members of the orgamzation. 

To sunimarize for the people who haven't heard it, as well as to 
emphasize some points for you, we do have a critical personnel 
preparation shortage and we see that as one of the most mioor 
issues right now in rural special education. 

In tile document that you have, it gives an overview and says 
that there is a critical need to actually iron out for the Department 
of Education a definition of what rural really is. 

There is an example of one definition that has been used since 
1978, which we feel should be looked at by the Department for In- 
ternal Data Gathering purposes. Because until that problem is 
st^Aghtened out, many of the others can't even be worked on. 

We don t even have now, in other words, at the department level 
an understanding of rural versus nonrural performance. The data 
that ifl gathered is only as accurate as what is turned in. 

The Stat es and the Federal Gov ernment jreg[ujre certain data 
that, unfwtunatelj^ local districts dto^t like to turn in. We need 
some anonymous data gathering about what services are really 
needed. iTiat is what we would like you to emphasize as you read 
throufi^ this document. 

We nave five medor recommendations. Again, just to summarize, 
and noticing that tne document does contain a global list of prob- 
lems we found in the research in the last few years, and also a 
pretty global listing of it. 

The first is to look at four legal mandates that exist when we are 
talking about rural special education« The Na tional CommiMipn on 
JSiXceilence report is another. I know. Congressman wUliams, 
you are interested in a summit meeting coming from that. You will 
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note the back insert that is orange deals with a response that we 
hope you will consider. 

Section 206 of Public Law 96-88 and the Rural Education Fohcv 
for the 1980's that was issued by the Department of Education both 
state that the Department of Education will provide equitable serv- 
ices for rural areas. This is not happening. We all know that. I am 
sure that is one of the reasons you organized this effort today. Un- 
fortunately, this will get worse. Rural pojpulations are growing 
except in farm areas, identified numbers of handicapped children 
are increasing. The cost of services are increasing. 

So manv children as we talk today are entering the secondary 
and transition phase. There is a new baby boom upon us. The pov- 
erty level is growing in rural areas, and again personnel shortages 
are already acute. They can go nowhere but become more acute. 
That is because of the other opportunities that continue to be avail- 
able to people who formerly might have gone into rural special 
education and also because of the market for educators in general. 

Half of the teachers in this country are going to retire within the 
next few years, and we are talking about lots of rural America, be- 
cause, as we know, we have a higher number of people who are 
older teachers in rural areas than nonrural areas. 

l3o our five recommendations deal. No. 1, with responsive policy 
and regulatory interpretation. We are talking about a very simple 
prc^mise, and that is not consistent^ looked at, and that means rec- 
ognition of the diversity of rural subcultures. You will note on pase 
5 of the document, you have a diagram that really looks at the di- 
versity. We are talking about schools from 1 to 10 kids in a remote 
ranching territory, perhaps in Montana, perhaps in west Texas. 
Ranging from that to a vulage in Alaska to the small cluster sea- 
coast towns in New England— tremendous diversity, primarily di- 
vided by factors like population density and topography. 

Once that is recognized and the department begins to deal with 
that, then we can look at specific service delivery strategies that 
tend to work in a given type of subculture. If we are trying to serve 
a student who is of preschool age who has mental retardation and 
has no speech therapist available, has perhaps a school board that 
has not particulfiurly decided to implement 94-142, the strategy is 
really different than the strategy required to deal with the child 
whose principed problem is that they are 400 miles from the near- 
est service and uiey have spring floods every year, climatic prob- 
lems, storms every winter that keeps out-of-town service from get- 
ting to that particular student. 

Another component of that responsive policy interpretation deals 
with requirements such as those that you mentioned, the $7,500 re- 
quirement. It is a boon for most areas that we have special educa- 
tion cooperatives. It does not need to be looked at closely because, 
again, isolated areas, it is difificidt sometimes even to cooperate in 
a collaborative way for services— again, looking at the weather pat- 
terns, looking at tne extreme distances between the service provid- 
er and the student, and looking at the personnel burnout problems 
which are becoming more and more acute. 

We ask that you also consider policy decisions, particularly when 
they have to do with serving kids with severe handicaps. Wnen we 
did this little survey for this testimony today with people at resi- 
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dential centers in rural areas, I think their point is very cogent 
that even in a case like a residential institution, we all want the 
least restnctive environment policy for a particular child. It is not 
always possible in rural areas. There frankly are not enough kids 
to be served always by local school districts if the area is extremely 
remote. 

I think we ought to take the tact of encouraging the residential 
mstitution to int^ate that child into the commimity as quickly as 
possible, to train the community, and we do have some excellent 
example for that. For example, a situation that I mentioned in the 
testimony. We do not recommend that all across the board. What 
we say in rural areas, sometimes that is the only solution. 

We ask also that you consider the second recommendation of in- 
CTeased agenpy accountability, meaning that the Department of 
Education in its annual report for Congress on Public Law 94-142, 
and also the Department's annual report on section 206 of Public 
96-88, should have to make a statement about how Public Law 94- 
142 is being implemented in rural areas. That is not currently a 
requirement, and I don't feel like rural areas are being equitably 
treated because of that. 

Underneath the increased agency accountability recommenda- 
tion there is the area of discretionary grant priorities. Since we 
work with rural districts across this country, I can quite confident- 
ly tell you that Montana's problems you have heard today are not 
isolated instances. It is necessary that discretionary grant pro- 
grams b^in to say we have a priority for rural. 

There is a built-in disadvantage on the point of reviewers. From 
the point of view they express that, n; any of the rural areas have a 
more serious problem competing because of the sparse populations 
and the numbers game we all must play when we look at national 
and Federal politics. 

The numbers of grants are disproportionately small. There are 
other ways, though, that the Department could be supportive. For 
example, the division of assistance to States needs to be encouraged 
to collect better information. The Division of Innovative Develop- 
ment needs to deal with research and demonstration programs 
across the board in discretionary programs. 

I would also encourage that the task forces that exist and that 
are created in the Department of Education encourage and maybe 
even decide to build in a factor that they have to have not only 
field involvement from rural areas but also congressional staff in- 
volvement I think this will bring more accountability. 

Third, I would encourage you to consider the creation of a na- 
tional clearinghouse on rural special education. The existing clear- 
inghouses, such as ERIC, and the National Information Center on 
Handicapped Children and Youth, do an excellent job for what 
they are designed to do. 

There is a serious gap. That gap has to do with data gathering, 
and that means statistics and strategies that really make sense in 
particular kinds of rural areas. Again, thinking back to the diversi- 
ty on page 5 of that document. 

Also, one role a clearinghouse could take would be for informa- 
tion dissemination. When we are talking about that, we are not 
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talking about the typical model. We are talking about information 
that is disseminated throu^ ongoing rural technical assistance. 

Co-op county extension workers go out in this country every day. 
They could be taking information witii them as do home health 
agents. Many other ongoing service providers like that should 
become part of an information dissemination network. So a clear- 
inghouse would deal with things that make sense in the rural 
areas. 

The clearinghouse should also deal with recruitment issues. We 
have all talked about personnel training and availability, l^iere 
are truly disincentives in working with rural areas. We ought to be 
talking about exchange centers, career ladders that are realistic, 
and, as you know, the career ladder concept mentioned was not one 
that mcdces sense in rural areas. 

We ought to have that clearinghouse deal with retooling and 
with student scholarships. We have started a small effort which we 
call a National Clearinghouse on Rural Scholarships. What we are 
doing is soliciting information from the universities and other 
sources to find out what scholarships that are currently available 
for students in rural areas. That could be extended so we really 
can begin to encourage people to specify a scholarship. Then we 
can have some impact on some of these areas that are so hard to 
bring people into. 

Another function of the clearinghouse could be development of 
validated preservice curricula. There have been some efforts in 
that direction. In fact, they have won awards from the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities, but they are very 
foundation curricula. Much more needs to be done. The bottom line 
on that is that it needs to be a regionalized type of curricula. What 
makes sense in eastern Montana doesn't make sense for western 
Montana, nor does it make sense for Georgia, for south Texas. I 
think you get the feeling from what I am saying we have to go to 
region-specific efforts. 

We have also got to study State certification issues, identify 
those that would be responsive to rural needs and meet the quality 
dimensions. It is not only the fact that State education agencies 
demand specialized certifications) and reciprocity is not available 
from one State to the next, but we need to take a serious look at 
when do we really need a specialized person. 

When can other technological advances make the difference so 
we can bring in some expertise from the outside? When can peer 
professionals be the most effective? 

When should we retool current people who are, for example, a 
regular educator and they could be retooled to serve some of these 
specialized functions? We need to focus on interstate and regional 
solutions and it needs to be a very serious look. 

There is a national rural education research agenda that has 
been defined. It has not been implemented, and you have a copy of 
that on the way back with you to Washington, DC. You also have a 
data bank book that tells what we currently have. 

In other words, what we need from the national perspective and 
from the Federal Government is direction for that. That does not 
mean only funds, because we are talking about a very cost-efficient 
process. The network is already set up. What we are talking about 
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is using all r^urces of the Department of Education, technical as- 
swtance, staff time, and other things that really in essence are 
almost free compared to some of the things that all of us typically 
ask for when we ask for mon^. 

Internal date collection is also an area that the paper addresses, 
and I don t thmk I will go into that now because of the time, but 
the bottom Ime is consistently defining rural from the Federal per- 
^P^^iS: using existing resources, census data takes are not 
used. The National Commission on Education Statistics records are 
not currently used. It is inexcusable enough that they were not 
even coUected until 1983 for schools under 300 population. But the 
fact is now that they are not used. I think we need a push 
from your direction and from the Department of Education to 
make those viable. 

The last part is interagency responsibilities. The Department of 
Agriculture has done a significant amount in education, in rural 
education, obviously, for years. That has not been interfaced with 
the Department of Education. Neither has relevant work ft-om the 
Departments of Labor, Ck>inmerce, and Transportation. So I think 
we need to look at some interagency responsibilities, and I think 
you can provide direction for that. 

In summary, you do have needs data in that direction. You have 
data lookmg at progress that has occurred, which has been tremen- 
dous. We are asking that you consider a comprehensive approach 
because we feel like rural kids deserve that, and there are congres^ 
sional mandates in that direction. 

Page 42 we ask you to pay attention to because it outlines bits 
and piec^ of what we think could occur to enhance the quality. 
The five key elements we are talking about is a responsive policy 
m regulatory interpretation, increased accountabiUty regarding 
Public Law 94-142 from the Department perspective, includSig con- 
gressionaJ reports, including implementation of the rural agenda, 
research agenda, initiation of the clearinghouse concept, and con- 
sistently looking at data needs internally and interdepartmentally. 
Those are the primary things we emphasize. 

Again, thank you very, very much for considering this area and 
giving it the due prominence it should have. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Doris Helge follows:] 

Prbpared Statoment of Doris Helge, Ph.D., Executive Director, American 
Council on Rural Special Education [ACRES], Western Washington Univer- 
sity, Belungham, WA 

executive summary 

The problems involved in providing special education services in rural areas have 
been well documented. The population sparsity, geographic isolation, inclement 
weather patterns, and other factors of rural America combine to create obstacles to 
services, particularly those that must be accomplished by itinerant personnel shared 
by more than one district. Additionally, rural special education has the most critical 
pesonnel shortages of any area of education. 

j.^'^]?*^^® mandates exist that are supposed to ensure that rural students with 
disabilities receive appropriate educational services. These include the U.S. Depart- 
Education Pblipy for the 80's, Public Law 94-142, and^ec- 
tion 206 of Public Uw 96^8. Although substantial progress has been made since 
passage of P.L. 94-142, critical problems remain. It is imperative that a comprehen- 
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sive approach be taken to axneliorate current problems. Congress must provide 
poUcyf appropriations, regulations, and oversight. 

This document makes a number of recommendations that will ensure equity for 
rural constituents. They focus on the following items. 

1. An increase in Department of Education accountability, — ^This includes a re- 
quirement for reporting the progress of rural schools in meeting PL 94-142 as part 
of the Annual Report to Congress and in the annual Congressional report dealing 
with the implementation of the Department's Rural Policy for the 80's. The account- 
ability thrust also should require that the Department publish ''rural" as a priority 
for discretionary programs and that a "National Gearinghouse on Rural Special 
Education" be established. The Gearinghouse would meet critical service gaps by 
engaging in activities including; rural special education teacher recruitment; rural 
special educator preservice curriculum development; information dissemination re- 
garding effective rural service delivery strat^es (to rural schools and families of 
students with disabilities); and national, inter-state, and regional teacher certifica- 
tion procedure reforms to make certification more responsive to rural schools. 

2. Policy and regulatory interpretation, — ^Is stringent enough to meet Congression- 
al mandates yet flexible when necessary for rural implementation. 

8. Implementation of an empirical^ determined national rural education research 
o^iuia.— Resulted in the identification of critical research questions that must be 
answered. Studies regarding these Questions will assist in determining the most ef- 
fective and least costly methods or educating handicapped students in rm^ and 
remote areas. 

4. Coneiatent, aerioua internal Department of Education data collection processes. — 
These include use of a consistent defintion of "rural", requiring that states collect 
"rural vs. nonrural" data, and in other ways making it possible to identify rural 
needs and effective service strategies. 

5. Interagency collaboration between the Department of Edcuation and relevant 
departments such as the Departaients of Agriculture, Commerce, and Health and 
Human Services. This collaboration is required by the Federal Interagency Commt- 
tee on Education and Section 206 of PL 96-88, but has not occurred. It is essential 
for effective service delivery at the local level. 

SECTION I—RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION: NEEDS AND PROORBBS 

Introduction 

Thank vou for asking for my testimony regarding needs in rural special eduction, 
progress m implementing PL 94-142 in rural areas, and suggested Congressional 
action. I represent the American Council on Rural Special Education (ACkES), the 
only national membership organization specifically concerned with enhancing serv- 
ices for rural individuals with disabilities. Our members include rural service pro- 
viders and parents in all 50 states. 

My personal experience has included living and working in rural areas in three 
states, Texas, Kentucky, and Washington. I have also consulted with rural school 
districts and service agencies in over 40 states. 

ACRES has been res^nsible for numerous studies which have been used in previ- 
ous Congressional testimony, a national rural education research agenda, the devel- 
opment and validation of rural special education service delivery strategies, and 
preservice and inservice curriculum. Our rural special education preservice curricu- 
lum was recentiy honored with a national "Showcase for Excellence Award" given 
by the American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU). 

Our services include an electronic telecommunications system for rural schools, 
operation of a National Rural Education Research Consortium, a National Consorti- 
um of Universities Preparing Rural Special Educators, a national rural scholarships 
clearinghouse, national conferences, the Rural Special Education Quarterly, etc. 

ACRES works with all relevant national special education and rural education or- 
ganizations and has solicited information for this testimony from such agenices as 
well as from our members. Oiur constituency has asked that we thank the U.S. 
House Subcommittee on Select Education for sponsoring this hearing. We know that 
Congressman Williams and others have been responsible for a great deal of the sup- 
port for PL 94-142 fUnding and have urged that a "submit" be neld as a followup to 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education report, A Nation at Risk, We 
ask that this committee refer to the publications referenced in this report including 
the ACRES "Response to the National Commission on Excellence in Education. . . . 
From the Rural Perspective". (See Appendix C.) ACRES members also applaud the 
intent of the report of the National Commission, but we note that critical issues 
must be addressed if rural school children are to receive appropriate educational ex- 
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penences. DifTerences in rural and non-rural schools must be recognized by policy 
makers and implementors, and appropriately different strategies of implementing 
Commission recommendations must be provided. 



Rural schools have distinct educational environments and unique strengths and 
wealcnesses. For example, rural areas have much higher poverty levels than non- 
rural areas, and rural schools serve greater percentage of handicapped children. 
Even tiiough rural populations are increasing, their tax bases are not Rural schools 
contribute greater percentages of their local resources for education. However, rural 
8ervi»s8 cost more than similar services in urban areas because of expensive DEurtors 
includmg transportation requirements and scarce professional resources. On the 
positive side, rural America still has a relatively hi^ trust factor, close family ties, 
and a "sense of community." In fact, rural citizens still evidence a willingness to 
volunteer to help those with disabilities. 



Rural subcultures vary tremendously. They range geographically from remote is- 
lands and deserts to clustered communities, and economically frtnn stable classic 
farm communities to depressed lower socioeconomic settings and high-growth "boom 
or bust * communities. The array of rural schools ranges from isolated schools serv- 
ing as few as 1 to 10 children in a location 350 miles from the nearest school dis- 
trict, to schools located in small clustered towns or surrounded by other small dis- 
tricts. 

The problems of serving a cerebral palsied child in a remote area with no physi- 
cal, occupational, or speech therapist, and where 250 miles exist between that child 
and the next cerebral palsied child, are quite different from problems encountered 
m a more clustered rural area where the chief barrier to service delivery is adminis- 
trative apathy. Obviously, location has tremendous implications for proximity to re- 
sources, expecially highly specialized services such as physical or occupational ther- 
apy. 

Figure 1 may be helpful in conceptualizing the diversity of rural America's school 
systems. Each of the variables listed has individual ramifications for service deliv- 
ery. For example, the administrative structure has implications for securing extra- 
school resources. A district that is part of a cooperative can usually obtain the serv- 
ices of an occupational therapist more easily than can a single isolated district 



THE UNIQUENESS OP THE RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION CONTEXT 



THE DIVERSITY WITHIN ABfERICA'S RURAL SCHOOLS 
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High (e.g.. cLuttlered umall towns) 
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OTHER COMMUNITY AND DISTRICT 
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15. 
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DiiUict administrative structure 
Geographic barriers to services 
Ethnic gmupB ropresouteii 
Maior religions practiced 
Ljinguagas spoken 
Socioeconnmic groups represented; 
degree of poverty 
Average age of residents 
Prevalence of various disabilities 
Community services and otlier 
resources available 
Distances to services that are 
unavailable locally 
Climatic variables that atfect travel 
History of community attitudes 
toward individuals with disabilities 
History of special education services 
Community nomniuiiicatioii and 
power structures 

Degree to which district ciollaborates 
with other agencies 
Transient student populations 
present (e.g., migrant or military) 
Degree of support from state 
education agency and other relevant 
agencies 

Degree to which education is valued 
Average daily attendance 



FIGUR£ 1* Dimensions of the diversity of rural 
achool systeme. 



Two key variables of service delivery are population density (Are there an ade- 
quate number of students with a given disability so that a district can "afford'' to 
hire a specialist?) and topography (Does a mountain with untraversable roads at cer- 
tain times of the year inhibit transportation of services to students?). Interaction of 
these two dimensions with that of "other community and district variables'' further 
individualizes a district. Qiange of one variable in any of the three dimensions fur- 
ther differentiates a given community from others. Because this is an open model* 
the number of possible types of rural communities is infinite (...N). In fact, the Na- 
tionsJ Rural Research Project catalogued over 300 combinations when conducting 
on-site visits during 1978-1982. 
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THE IMPACT OP INCONSISTENT DEnNITIONS 



One of the most significant obstacles to thoroughly assessing the effectiveness of 
rural special education services has been the absence of a consistently applied defi- 
nition of the term rural among federal agencies, educators^ and professional organi- 
zations. The inadequacies of data available to compare rural and urban districts 
may be partially attributed to the problem of defining rural education. 

Most federal agencies have no definition or requirements for gathering data on 
rural performance versus non-rural performance. Data on rural schools collected by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) have frequently been summa- 
rized with data from largo school districts. Furthermore, data were considered un- 
important and completely deleted for districts which enroll under 300 students. This 
has occurred in spite of the fact that 25% of the operating public school districts in 
the United States enroll fewer than 300 students each (Wuliams & Warf, 1978). The 
NCES did not initiate processes to report data on districts with fewer than 300 stu- 
dents until March of 1983. 

Many data-gathering bodies have defined rural solely by using population figures. 
Unfortunately, various data collection agencies and students have used different 
definitions in studying rural school populations, depending on the types of data 
being collected, the purposes for data collections, and staff and resources available. 

A rural school district has commonly been defined as one having fewer than 1,000 
students, although figures as high as 2,500 have frequently been used. Population- 
based definitions of ^rural" may inadvertently include non-rural districts. For ex- 
ample, if the local education agency (LEA) beuig classified is a large county school 
district, it may have a lai^r enrollment than 1,000 or even 2,500 yet still be very 
rural because of the sparsity of its population. In addition, strictly defining a rural 
district as fewer than 1,000 or even 2,500 students may inadvertently result in the 
inclusion of suburban areas. One may readily ascertain some of the potential prob- 
lems when special education cooperatives are being considered. This is particularly 
true because of the historical emphasis on consolidation of rural districts. A poptda- 
tion-per-square-mile definitidn is more f\inctional even though total geographical 
square miles may differ. 



The following definition is based on a modified census definition and consider- 
ation of the tremendous diversity in rural schools and communities across the 
United States. This definition was used in 1978-1983 research projects funded by the 
U.S. Office of Special Education Programs (SEP) and conducted by the NRP. ''A dis- 
trict is considered rural when the number of inhabitants is fewer than 150 per 
square mile or when located in counties with 60% or more of the popidation Hvmg 
in communities no larger than 5,000 inhabitants. Districts with more than 10,000 
students and those within a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), as de- 
termined by the U.S. Census Bureau, are not considered rural." 



Partially because of definitional problems, little data collection occurred concern- 
ing rural education or rural special education until the late 1970's. Urban service 
del livery models have historically been recommended and unsuccessfuly applied to 
rural schools. Practices successful in one specific type of rural subculture nave also 
been transported, without adaptation, to other rural subcultures and have failed. 



A study involving 75 school districts and cooperatives in 17 states was commis- 
sioned by the SEP to compare services to ruraa handicapped students before and 
after the implementation of PL 94-142 (Helge» 1980). 

The s£mpled districts and cooperatives were selected for their geographic, cultur- 
al, and socioeconomic representatives. State education agencies (SeA s) had been re- 
quested to select LEA's/cooperatives with widely variant performance regarding PL 
94-142 implementation. Two-day on-site visits in each district involved interviews 
with persons at all levels of the organizations. Follow-up telej)hone interviews 
gained additional information and detected divergent responses during ''crisis" and 
routine periods. Consistencies and discrepancies oetween SEA and L£!A responses 
were also noted. 

The sampled districts and cooperatives exhibited significant improvements in pro- 
grams and services offered and in the types and ages of handicapped students 



ONE WORKING EEFINITION OF ''RURAL* 
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Sm ^te? J" OomparaUve Study (Helge, 1980) ftinded by the 

W^TJJt m^tor ^ifftf^^ptl}^^ differences were increases in the percentages of re- 
apMdems naninf {^iWjnadfquaoiM^^ 66% to 74%), transportation inad« 

tSSSfJiS ^""i*?!* ^ ^2^^' •2^-?^9iJi^~ providing services to low-incidence 
l i ag ^to ap p s d popukUona (up tram 89% to 52%). 
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mSONNKL NEEDS 

Raapondents were aakad. '*Whal special education and supportive positions are 
5!?? '^^T^J^ district but are nonexistent, unfilled, or not funded (cut back 
becauae funding fbr a poaltion was rescinded)?** Table 8 responses to this question. 

lABU l-SPttlAl EDUCATION AND SUPPORT POSITIONS NEEDED BUT NONEXISTENT, UNFILLED, OR 

NOT FUNDED 

(R-m-4Kk iMnr Niim ai pMMiiin ol thi Mai nufflte^ 



- - Not funded Averap 

(iwcwt) (iwcmt) (percent) (percent) 



10 3 16 

6 0 0 

10 0 6 

3 0 6 

»«W 0 0 3 

3 10 17 

6 27 23 

3 23 17 

0 0 3 

0 3 0 
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TABLE 3.-SPECIAL EDUCATION AND SUPPORT POSITIONS NEEDED BUT NONEXISTENT. UNFILLED. OR 

NOT FUNDED-Continued 

[ns 200— Each enlry reports the percentages of the total number of respondents with a given response] 



Position 


Nonexistent 


Unfilled 


Not funded 


Average 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


Resource room teacher 


0 


6 


0 


2 


Teacher of the gifted 


0 


3 


6 


3 




3 


0 


3 


1 


Low-inddence/itlnerant personnel 


3 


17 


20 


13 


Teacher of trainable mentally retarded 


3 


0 


3 


2 


Paraprofesslonals 


0 


0 


3 


1 


Preschool teachers 


0 


0 


6 


2 


Adaptive P.L teacher 


0 


0 


3 


1 


Personnel adequate 


NA 


NA 


NA 


17 



Respondents generally reported that low-incidence/ itinerant positions (including 
physical, occupational, and speech therapists) were most often needed but did not 
exist. Personnel recruitment and retention problems (noted to be a m^or problem 
by 66% and 64%, respectively, of those sampled) were directly related to the de- 
scriptions of special education and support personnel needed. Only 17% of the dis- 
tricts/cooperatives surveyed related that they had an adequate number of special 
education personnel. An increasing concern of the SEP has been that standards for 
hiring rural personnel have been lower than standards in non-rural areas. The data 
from this study corroborated this concern (e.g., 92% of the respondents reported 
that emergency certification was "available and frequently used''). Respondents also 
stated that temporarily certified personnel were not well qualified for their posi- 
tions. 

EFFECTS OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION GUIDEUNES 

The m£gority of the respondents (59%) related that certification guidelines were 
too specialized for rural programs. For example, most states mandate that one or 
more areas of specialization occur in training. The LEA respondents felt that such a 
requirement was inappropriate for service in rural areas, where working with a va- 
riety of low-incidence handicapping conditions is typically required. In fact, numer- 
ous states have initiated certification requirements responsive to rural service deliv- 
ery problems, and many are investigating how they may be more responsive to 
rural service problems. 

INADEQUACIES OF PRESERVICE TRAINING 

Teacher training institutions generally do not consider special rural needs and 
circumstances when designing training programs. The vast m^ority (97%) of re- 
spondents stated that they had not been trained specifically for work with rural 
handicapped students. Only 10% described their preservice training as adequate for 
their work in rural communities. Respondents felt particularly strongly about the 
need for generalizable non-categorical skills because most rural special educators 
work with a variety of handicapping conditions and have few specialists available. 

STATUS REPORT ON RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION COLLABORATIVES 

Collaborative structures facilitating the delivery of special education services have 
existed for decades. These include: 

1. State-mandated special district systems and education service agencies. 

2. Cooperatives formed b;^ local district initiation. 

3. Regional or decentralized state education agency systems providing no direct 
services. 

4. Other interorganizational structures, including district contracts with private 
or community agencies; cooperative:cooperative or cooperative: LEA agreements; 
interstate collaboratives; and other unique arrangements. 

Most of these structures were not specifically designed so that students with dis- 
abilities could be served, although some (such as the educational service dsitricts in 
Texas) were designed with rural and regional service needs in mind. 
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Because of the requirement in the Federal regulations for PL 94-142 that districts 
request a minimum of $7,500 in flow-through monies from SEA's, special education 
cooperatives have mushroomed since 1975. These structures vary tremendously in 
govexiiance systems and in georgraphic scope, but most were designed to ameliorate 
the difliculties of providing a continuum of services in rural schools. Of partic^dar 
concern were problems serving students with low-incidence disabilities. 

Collaboratives of all types offer opportunities for cost savings via shared staff, pro- 
grams, staff development, and other resources. Collaboratives offer local rural dis- 
tricts the advantage of joining together for services while maintaining the benefits 
of small schools. These benefits include a great deal of autonomy in how services 
are provided. 

Collaboratives also frequently reduce the degree of resistence to change in rural 
districts when administrators, teachers, and members of the community meet to- 
gether to discuss shared problems and when the public is appropriately involved in 
decision-making. To this extent, collaborative structures tend to increase account- 
ability to students with disabilities and their families. In collaboratives where inter- 
action with clients and communities is scarce, client accountability is decreased. 

CONCERNS REGARDING COLLABORATIVES 

Research has also identified a number of concerns about the operation of coUaboi^ 
atives. 

1. Goal displacement occurs when an emphasis on cost efficiency becomes the 
overriding goal of an administrative structure, and individual child needs are placed 
at a lower priority level. A caveat seems to be necessary in maintaining focus on the 
true purposes of the collaborative. 

2. Cumbersome bureaucratic layers and political structures designed to facilitate 
services can actually isolate students from services and unnecessarily involve serv- 
ice providers in political battles. The involvement of multiple governing boards 
(within each LEA and for the collaborative as a whole) is usually cumbersome. 

3. The separate fiscal status of LEA's and the collaborative can cause instability 
for the local district. This is particularly true when the collaborative requires the 
LEA to purchase services. The types of'^ services offered, their quality, or the pro- 
gram emphasis ma^ be changed for financial reasons rather ^an on a needs basis. 

4. Adequate consideration must be given to establishing effective relationships be- 
tween the collaborative and each district in regular as well as special education 
nnatters. This includes lines of accountability of all personnel hired by the collabora- 
tive to work with some or all districts involved. For example, it is wise to discuss 
guidelines for dividing service time for collaborative personnel among various duties 
and districts at an early stage. Some collaboratives find it effective to allocate dis- 
trict costs on the basis of the amount of time in service delivery in that particular 
district. Other districts prefer that staff payments be equally split, no matter where 
services were delivered. Such operational decisions are best made when the struc- 
ture is initiated. 

5. The abilities of shared personnel to cover vast distances effectively are another 
concern. In addition, many special education supervisory staff hired by the collabor- 
atives are unable to have impact on special education staff working vnth their dis- 
tricts. They either have no hiring input or no control over staff actions, as many 
special education personnel were deemed to be accountable to the building principal 
once they entered his or her building. 

6. District personnel may abrogate their responsibilities by allocating all responsi- 
bilitv for handicapped students to the collaborative. Many collaborative staff feel a 
need for better education and commitment of district personnel in understanding 
their roles in complying with PL 94-142. The ultimate source of responsibility for 
services is frequently difficult to determine. 

7. Program specialists (such as itinerant teachers) find that acceptance is often a 
problem. District staff frequently do not understand the specialists* role, their ^el- 
ing travel schedules, and the problems of operating in less than adequate facilities 
reserved for the "part-time staff member." Burnout is frequent. 

8. Accountability systems are frequently difficult to detect, and informal systems 
often differ dramatically from those of the formal organizational chart. 

9. Parent involvement and communication becomes more and more difficult as 
services are removed further from the local school building. Situations requiring 
child travel to a centralized service facility inadvertently exclude many parents 
from participating in the child^s program. 

10. Quality of services is often inconsistent across units of a collaborative because 
of variations in staff competency and staff development programs. 
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11. Hidden agendas are prolific in collaboratives because each district feels ulti« 
mately respon^le to the local community. True change across a collaborative is dif- 
ficidt in the midst of competing local priorities. 

HIRING OF UNQUALIFIEO PERSONNEL 

Rural areas typically have higher percentages of unqualified personnel, lower 
levels of certification, and higher rates of temporary and emergency certifications. 
Roughly two-thirds (66%) of those surveyed reported that emeraency certifications 
were typicsHy used in their district Thi^ stated that temporarOy certified person- 
nel were not well quidified for the positions that they held. 

Relatively hi£^ percentages of the rural special raucation directors and teachers 
interviewed by this study reported a lack of training for their positions. (E.g., 15% 
of the rural special education dii«ctors and teachers nad taken few or no courses in 
special education.) 

Respondents issued caveats concerning symbolic preservice program changes (e.g., 
curriculum revisions leading to false aecunty and simultaneously inhibiting truly 
needed reforms). Problems preservice trainmg institutions face as they prepare 
rural special educators were largely understood by interviewees and were reported 
as follows: 

1. There are serious questions about the quality of role models, materials, and fa- 
cilities in many remote rural schools in which practica and student teaching must 
be arranged. There is a need to expose students to qualified innovative, stateiof'the- 
art learning situations, fadlities and equipment. This is often in conflict with the 
need to expose trainees to the realities of rural schools, teaching facilities, and 
equipment, xhese factors obviously have ramifications regarding recruiting students 
to work in rural America. 

2. The need to locate adequate numbers of quality practica and to transport stu- 
dents is frequently a problem, particularly in remote rural areas. There is also typi- 
caUy a problem locating other field experiences (observations, pre-student teaching, 
internships, etc.). 

3. Student and faculty housing are frequently a barrier to quabty field experi- 
ences. Because of the remoteness of many universi^ service regions, students are 
frequently located off campus for extensive periods of time. 

4. Funds for supervisory travel is often a problem. The role of the supervisor 
within the school setting often must be clarified. This is particularly true when a 
supervisor may travel for 2 or 3 days to reach some of the remote student teaching/ 
internship sites. Cost efficiency sometimes becomes the determinant planning van* 
able, esp«aally when travel and supervisory costs are considered. 

5. Travel feasibility for students and faculty is often severely inhibited by climatic 
and geographic barriers. 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION GUIDEUNEE RELATED TO SERVING RURAL HANDICAPPED 

STUDENTS 

Significant problems exist regarding the certification of rural special educators. In 
a 1^8-79 study involving special education directors of state education agencies, 
many ofiiciaJs expressed serious doubts that rural special education recruitment and 
retention problems could be solved without modiQring currant state certification 
stipulations. 

Numerous states (e.g., Wyoming and Wisconsin) have initiated certification re- 
quiraments responsive to rural service delivery problems, and many (e.g., Colorado) 
ara investigating how they may be more responsive to rural service problems. Sever- 
al state education agencies are initiating non-categorical certifications, and the leg* 
islative bodies of a few states (e.g., Vermont) which have had generic or non-categor- 
ical certification requirements for years have recently investigated the possibilitjr of 
changing such requirements in view of increased handicapped child counts. This 
would have a significant impact on rural populations, especially in predominantiy 
rural states such as Vermont. x * 

Emergency certification was found to be available in 92% of the distncts/coopera* 
tives represented in the 1980 survey. Variations of the status of emergency certifica* 
tion are described below. 

Table i.^Statm of Emergency Certification 

Percent 

Available and frequentiy used 83 

Available but rarely used 4 
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Available but never used ^^'5 

Not available 7 8 



Total 



100 



Even among the 8% of all respondents stating that emergency certification was 
not available, only one state was reported to be inttexible on this issue if the district 
WMm need of ijersonnel and only uncertified applicants were available. 

When asked. What problems exist with teacher certification in your state related 
to servm^ rural handicapped students?'', data in Table V below were collected. 

Table S.^Problems With Teacher Certification Regarding Serving Rural 
Handicapped Students 

Certification regulations too specialized 

Lack of reciprocal certification across State lines 34 

Certiiication r^ulations too generic g 

Special education only certified at masters level 9 

Lack of certification in learning disabilities 1 

No problems with certification 32 

Total. " 



^^^^^ ^ respondents related that certification guidelines neces- 
sitate^ that one or more areas of specialization occur in training. Most interviewers 
telt that this was mappropnate for service in rural areas which typically involve 
workmg with a variety of low-incidence handicapping conditiona 

One-third (34%) of the responsibilities related their frustrations with the lack of 
reciprocal certification agreements among states. They felt that this significantly 
JSSS? r^.^ personnel recruitment problems. Approximately one-thu^ 

(32%) of all mtennewees reported no problems with teacher certification 

After PL 94-142, all districts offered some medical services, including diagnostics: 
a majority (55%) referred students to local physicians and almost half (49% and 
41%) offered physical and occupational therapy. 

The dramatic changes in services delivery in this area are obvious in Table VI 
biUow. However, it should be stressed that over half of all surveyed districts still did 
not use physical or occupational therapists or medical diagnostics. Only 21% used 
paraprofessionals to assist with the delivery of health services 



TABLE 6.— CHANGES IN HEALTH SERVICES 

[In percent] 



Services Before PubTic After Pubfe Percentage 
Law 94-142 Law 94-142 change* 

Medical diagnostics 



Physical therapist 

Referrals to local physicians. 
Paraprofessionals^ 



Occupational therapists 

Interagency agreements with public health agendes. 
No services 



* Significant to the .05 level. 



17 


48 


» + 182 


11 


49 


»+346 


29 


55 


»+909 


04 


21 


>+425 


05 


41 


'+720 


19 


13 


-32 


19 


0 


»-100 



An additional survey of 100 geographically representative rural special education 
administrators was conducted in 1984 to determine reasons for rural personnel turn- 
over. Table VII illustrates the findings from this study. It should be obvious that 
relevant preservice training is essential if personnel turnover is to be decreased. 

Appendix A illustrates samples of successful rural special education programming 
strategies. 

SPECIFIC DATA NEEDED 

State education agencies consistently report via their CSPD and other documents 
that rural services are the most difficult to provide. Unfortunately, the field and the 
Department of Education do not have an accurate evaluation of the total problem. 
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TABLE 7.— RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS REGARDING HIGH TURNOVER OF POSITIONS IN THEIR LEA/ 

COOP 

[Percent of times mentioned (by region)] 

I umivvviviiviuixx^' 



Reason given: 

(1) Low salaiy/make more money else* 

where 17 0 60 38 33 20 0 8 13 13 20 

(2) Rural/remote area is undesirable 0 0 40 38 17 50 25 33 25 13 24 

(3) Few quapfied persomwl in the field .... 0 0 30 19 0 0 0 0 0 13 6 

(4) Pregnancy/marriage 17 0 0 13 8 0 0 0 38 13 9 

(5) Oifricult field to work in/burnout. 25 25 20 6 17 40 25 17 13 0 19 

(6) Relativefy easy area to work in 00000000000 

(7) Too much time spent travefing 0 0 10 0 17 0 0 25 0 38 9 

(8) Too heavy work/case toad ^ 17 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 

(9) Low need, small enrollment 00000 10 00000 

(10) Not qualified to work in the fieU/ 

working out in the field. 0 25 0 6 17 0 13 8 0 13 8 

(All peroents are rounded to nearest nvhole number.) 

State education agency data r^rding the numbers of students identiiied and 
served are only as valid as local district reporting systems. As districts are mandat- 
ed by law to be appropriately serving all students, it is highly questionable that un- 
served students are counted. (In fact, it was not uncommon for state education agen- 
cies to report 10,000 unserved students the year before PL 94-142 was to be mlly 
implemented and 0 unserved students the year the law was to be "in full implemen- 
tation/') 

Rural districts experience distinct diiHculties serving students in remote rural 
areas who need highly specialized service providers (e.g., occupational or physical 
therapists) who are hard to recruit. A study is needed that will anonymousfv quenr 
the districts regarding the numbers and tvpes of unserved handicapped students. A 
valid determination of needed services and personnel can then be made. 

SECTION II— HOW CAN THE AVAILABIUTY OF NEEDED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES IN RURAL 

DISTRICTS BE IMPROVED? 

Legislative mandates in context 

The U.S. Department of Education issued a "Rural Education Policy for the '80's" 
on August 23, 1983. This document stated: 

". . . the Department will assist in identifying and developing special programs 
available for handicapped individuals located ui rural areas, and . . ** 

. . the Department will provide personnel to coordinate the consolidation of 
available research on personnel shortages and additional needs for analysis . . . Re- 
search should focus on effective practices and characteristics of effective rural pro- 
grams and projects . . ** 

The Department's responsibilities in this area have not been fully implemented, 
and PL 94-142 should be a key vehicle for making this happen. 

The U.S. Depatment of Education has a legislative mandate to deliver an equita- 
ble share of the information, services, assistance, and funds available from and 
through the Department, to rural areas. (U.S. Secretary of Education's August 23, 
1983, report and Section 206 of the Department of Education Organization Act, PL 
96-88). Current services and fiscal allocations are not equitable. It is clearly the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to address this issue and find solutions to 
identified problems. 

Progress in serving rural students with disabilities has been notable. However, 
the following factors indicate that rural special education services must be better 
supported. This is consistent with the Commission's statement that the Federal (gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with states and localities, should help meet the needs of 
key groups of students the Commission defined as "both national resources and the 
nation's youth who are most at risk." 

1. The rural population growth, first identified in 1972 and termed the "Rural 
Renaissance" is continuing. 

2. Increasing numbers of rural handicapped children are identified each year. In 
fact, since the implementation of PL 94-142, there has been a 92% increase in the 
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numbers of handicapped students identified and served in rural America (Helge, 
1984.) Simultaneously, the costs of educating rural handicapped students rose more 
signiHcantly than the costs of educating non-rural handicapped students. Costs are 
exacerbated by high transportation requirements, inadequate numbers of spedalized 
personnel available, etc. Ix>cal monies cannot adequately meet the needs. 

3. Handicapped children originally served by PL 94-142 are now entering second- 
ary schools, many of which are unprepared to meet their needs. 

4. Transition services (from school to work and/or community settings) are typi- 
cally inadequate in rural areas, particularly those with little or no business or in- 
dustry. 

5. The new "Baby Boom** and growing rate of rural poverty will increase the 
number of rural handicapped children needing services. 

6. The shortage of available rural special educators, already a serious concern, 
will increase. Almost half of all UJS. teachers will retire within Hve years, fewer 
students are nuyoring in education, and rural areas have not been as attractive to 
the megority of new teachers as are non-rural areas. Most teacher education pro- 
grams are not prepared to prepare teachers for rural areas. 

Recommendations follow for fully implementing PL 94-142 in rural areas so that 
rural handicapped students receive appropriate services. The suggestions are also 
strate^es to implement the recommendations of the National Commission on Excel- 
lence m Education in a rural educational context. 

Recommendations 

A. RE8P0NSIVC POUCY AND REGULATORY INTERPRETATION 

1. Recognition of diverse rural subcultures. — Rural school subcultures vary tre- 
mendously (e.g., geographically from remote islands and deserts to clustered commu- 
nities; economically from stable classic farm communities to depressed lower socio- 
economic settings and high growth "boom or bust" communities). Local resources 
are unequally oistributea. Rural school environments, strengths, and weaknesses 
are unique, and policy recommendations must allow for this diversity. 

Not only are rural environments different from non-rural environments but rural 
subcultures vary tremendously. Thus strate^es of improving rural schools and their 
products (students) must be addressed in different ways than strategies addressing 
non-rural problems. As examples, technology will assist with problems of isolation 
in some communities. In others, only a highly personalized touch will be accepted. 
Sometimes local control is helpful, but outside mtervention and assistance is often 
necessary to affect local problems. 

The Department of Education should recognize the diversity of rural subcultures. 
This should culminate in the recognition that the implementation of PL 94-142 (i.e., 
enactment of the regulations) wilfbe different in rural than in non-rural areas and 
that each rural subculture will require unique problem-solving strategies. 

2. Policy interpretation that is flexible for local rural needs yet meets Federal man- 
dates.— many policy and regulatory interpretations of PL 94-142 stem from an 
urban orientation. An example is the requirement that a school district apply for a 
minimum of $7500 or not qualify for PL 94-142 reimbursement funds. The key ad- 
vantage of this requirement is that collaborative efforts are emphasized. Rural spe- 
cial education cooperatives across the U.S. were formed during the implementation 
of PL 94-142. This meant that personnel, equipment, facilities, and limited re- 
sources were shared by more than one district m a cost-effective manner. Tlie prob- 
lems arise in remote rural areas such as those of Montana, West Texas, Alaska, and 
isolated pockets of Pennsylvania where school districts are geographically too far 
apart to effectively collaborate for service delivery. (E.g., in inclement weatiier and/ 
or mountaninous terrain, it is difRcult for districts to share the services of an educa- 
tional specialist when district ofRces are located 200-f- miles from each other.) 

Policy decisions and regulatory interpretation regarding serving rural children 
with severe handicapping conditions must always be carefully considered. Geograph- 
ic distances, scarce services, and limited access to such services require flexibility in 
interpreting the "least restrictive environment** aspects of the law. Some children 
frankly cannot be effectively served in their local rural area (e.g., a severely autistic 
child or a traumatized child from a non-intact family who must leave a village 
school which has no medical or other support services to attend a fully staffed resi- 
dential school.) Simultaneously, we must continue to encourage residential schools 
to integrate their students into the local community, and enrollthe children into Uie 
local school as soon as possible, with a plan to return each child to his local commu- 
nity. (Programs at the Spaulding Youth Center in Tilton, New Hampshire, offer an 
excellent example of this process.) Another example of flexibility, at the state level, 
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oocuiB in states such as Indiana which use a weighted formula so tliat rural districts 
with high transportation costs and few local services would receive greater funds for 
more severely handicapped students. 

B. INCREASED ACXX>UNTABnJTy SYSTEMS REGARDING THE IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBUC 
LAW 94-142 m RURAL AREAS 

As stated above, data have clearly indicated that rural areas are fraught with the 
most serious personnel deficiencies and are the most problematic in implementing 
PL 94-142. The Department of Education should make a serious commitment to eq- 
uitable prioritization for rural service delivery (as per the Department's rural edu- 
cation poli^ statement), and this requires Congressional oversight. 

1. Strengthening the annual report to Congress. — The requirement in Section 618 
for an annual report to Congress on the implementation of PL 94-142 should be ex- 
tended to include a requirement that the Department report to Congress specifically 
on progress and needs in rural areas. It should also be required that the annual 
report concerning progress in creating ecjuity in rural areas, as per Section 206 of 
the Department or Education Organization Act, PL 96-88, include specific state- 
ments r^arding progress in meeting the needs of special education children. 

2. Rural as a discretionary grant priority, — Rural delivery should become a pub- 
lished priority for all discretionaiy programs. Presently, only the Division of Person- 
nel Preparation of OSERS has a rural competition, and it is new and very small. 
The number of grants funded by the Department of Education to rural vs. non-rural 
areas is disproportionately small. (E.g., the Division of Assistance for States should 
secure better rural needs information, and the Division of Innovation and Develop- 
ment and research and demonstration projects should publish a rural priority for 
discretional^ competitions.) OSERS activities such as rural task forces snould have 
representation from the field and significant involvement of Congressional staff. 

3. Creation of a National Clearinghouse on Rural Special Education. — An appro- 
priation should be made to create a National Clearinffhouse on Rural Special Educa- 
tion. Existing clearinghouses such as ERIC and the National Information Clearing- 
house on Handicapped Children and Youth meet critical needs of bibliographic 
review and information dissemination to parents of handicapped children. However, 
such structures were not designed to meet the serious needs of rural information 
gathering, dissemination, and technical assistance which are not being met The 
needs to oe met by this clearinghouse include the following: 

Data gathering regarding effective service delivery strategies in specific rural sub- 
cultures (i>e., socioeconomic, geographic, climatic, attitudinal and school district 
variations). Strategies should be prioritized that are cost effective. This would in- 
clude the investigation of technological alternatives for rural special education in- 
struction and instructional support, management, and staff development. 

Information dissemination using a rural model. (£.g., involving existing rural re- 
gional and local delivery systems such as county extension and home hecuth agents 
as well as essential centralized components of the Clearinghouse.) This type of ap- 
proach would mean that local rural cultures would be considered, and rural chil- 
dren would more likely benefit from information disseminated. The approach would 
also be cost efficient. 

Recruitment of prospective rural special educators to meet serious rural personnel 
shortages, the most critical of any area of special education. It is imperative that 
personnel preparation funds and recruitment and information monies under Part D 
be prioritized so that training incentives for recruiting students as well as ^'retool- 
ing existing rural regular education personnel occur. Part D also allows for the 
funding of scholarships, and this will be necessary in some cases to recruit teachers 
of severelv handicapped children in sparsely populated remote areas. Development 
of career ladders designed to recruit and retain quality rural special education per- 
sonnel will also be part of this effort. 

Development, validation, and dissemination of rural special educator preservice 
training curricula so that university training programs can motivate students to 
work in rural areas and better prepare them for rural working conditions. Ex- 
change of preservice training resources (e.g., student recruitment, practica, intern- 
ships, and evaluation procedures) among university faculty training rural special 
educators. 

Stu^ state certification issues and the problems they pose for rural school sys- 
tems. The study should identify certification processes that are responsive to local 
rural needs and maintain the quality recommended in ^'A Nation at Risk." It should 
include assessments of when generic vs. specialized personnel are most effective and 
analyze appropriate uses of paraprofessionals (who are most likely to remain in the 
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local rural area). Development of recommendations for internstate and regional re- 
forms (e.g., certification reciprocity or needs for particular shortage areas) plus state 
specific reforms. Facilitate collaborative efforts between state education agencies 
and universities designed to determine positions and types of personnel needed and 
to devise appropriate personnel preparation programs. 

Collect and di ss emin a t a information to rural training programs and parents re- 
garding successful rural school-family partnerships and special education resources 
for rural families. 

C. IMPROVING RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION BY IMPLEMENTING A NATIONAL RURAL 
EDUCATION RESEARCH AGENDA 

The dramatic diversity of rural schools and their unique needs support the imper- 
ative need for quality rural education research. This research is required if educa- 
tors are to make sense of the diversity and to develop content-related educational 
curricula and administrative procedures. 

Research studies should focus on the results of a recently completed empirical na- 
tional study identifying a national rural education research agenda. (National Rural 
Education Research Consortium, 1985). Nine research clusters were identified and 
rank ordered in this study, as listed below: Rural School Effectiveness; Governance 
and Finance Issues; Staff Training Needs; Advanced Technologies as Resources; 
Teaching Styles and Incentives; Field-Based Personnel Preparation; Personnel Prep- 
aration (ethical issues, curriculum, methods, logistics); Personnel Recruitment and 
Retention; School-Community Interaction and Rural vs. Non-rural Factors. 

Specific research questions identified as critical to each of the nine clusters were 
also investigated. (Please see Appendix B.) 

The Federal Government should support research efforts related to the prioritized 
research clusters above. Assistance should be available vie data collection (e.g., use 
of existing data available from required state education agency and project reports) 
as well as by funding research RFFs. 

Given the current limitations of Federal funding, it is obvious that funding cannot 
readily be made available to address every question that is part of a given research 
cluster. Because the study culminated in prioritization of the research questions 
under each cluster, the Department can easily initiate action by funding a certain 
number of prioritized problems. 

D. INTERNAL DATA COLLECTION 

The Federal (]rovemment should adopt and apply a consistent definition of 
"rural.'' This would facilitate accurate and efficient data collection by federal and 
state agencies. 

The Federal (]rovemment should mandate routine data collection at Federal and 
state levels on the quality of rural special education. Such data collection should 
include information differentiating rural and non-rural funding and educational 
quality. 

The Federal (]rovemment should routinely and efficiently collect data so that 
rural vs. non-rural differences in funding and educational quality may be deter^ 
mined. Analysis should be feasible for even very small districts (e.g., those under 
300 ADA). 

A meeting/forum should be held with all Federal (government agencies involved 
in data collection and distribution. Relevant field personnel should also be involved. 
It should be discerned what relevant data are currently collected by the Federal 
Government, and data collection processes should be systematized (e.g., data re- 
quired to receive grants and contracts of funding for schools). One goal of the meet- 
ing should be to ascertain what additional data need to be collected so that the criti- 
cal elements of this research agenda can be addressed. 

Relevant data which have been collected by the Federal Government (e.g., N(3ES 
data or U.S. Census data tapes) should be assessed regarding potential relevance for 
rural research. Currently available data should be made accessible to rural research 
projects. Existing external data collection sources should be optimally usov^ (e.g., 
data collected through ERIC and data collected and submitted by local and state 
education a^ncies). Particular attention should be devoted to the relevance of 
survey questions so that the data submitted can become useful for efforts addressing 
the rural education research agenda. Information should also be sought regarding 
how the National Council on Education Statistics and other appropriate governmen- 
tal units can assist in gathering data than can be used by researchers addressing 
the crucial elements in this national research agenda. 
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The Federal Government should solicit information regarding progress in address- 
ing the national rural education research agenda discussed above and in meeting 
n^al personnel shortages. This information shold be included in the Department's 
annual report to Congress which is required by law. This yearly report should relate 
progress in improving rural education related to an established format d-e^ rural 
school pFGblems and goals of the Federal Government) so tiiat a systematic evalua* 
tion of progress is poasible. This report should include a section regarding progress 
in meeting this rural education research agenda and address rural personnel shorts 
ages. This information should not only be disseminated to the UJS. Ck)ngress, but to 
relevant professional organizations and agencies. 

The Department of Education is required by law to sponsor an annual forum re- 
garding rural education. Because the annual national conference is required in part 
as an accounts^ility mechanism for the Department's Rural Education Policy State- 
ment for the '80's, confemce topics should include reports of progress in implement- 
mg PL 94-142. 

Legislation requires that data collection center upon effective school practices. 
Current dissemination efforts (e.g., the National Dif^ion Network and Joint Dis- 
semination Review Panel), if they bracket successful practices for rural and non- 
rural settings, frequently erroneously assume either that an urban model can be 
transported to a niral setting or that one niral model will be effective in a number 
of rural subcultures. The Federal Government should support research studies pro- 
filing rural school practices that are effective in specific rural subcultures (e.g., so- 
cioeconomic, geographic population sparsity, and other bases). In addition, current 
practices also assume that a rural school will ask for information/data relevant to 
its subculture. An alternate model should be implemented for information dissemi- 
nation. (See Section IIB3 of this document.) Research projects which are applied in 
nature and emphasize demonstrations of effective processes and dissemination of 
findings useful to rural practitioners should be supported. 



The enhancement of rural education should be an interagency responsibility with 
signiHcant involvement of the Department of Education. Congress has recognized 
tl^t niral education involves all disciplines and that past approaches have been 
fragmented. Standard cat^ories of education (e.^., elementary vs. secondary), do not 
reflect the way that educational services are dehvered in many rural settings. A ho- 
listic approach should be implemented, and relevant agencies such as the Depart- 
ments of Afipriculture, Labor, Commerce, and Transportation should be involved. 
Many of these departments have been engaged in rural activities in the past, and 
the Department of Education activities to improve rural education should be col- 
laborative and utilize past efforts. (For example, the Rural Development Policy pre- 
pared by an advisory group to the Department of Agriculture should be analyzed to 
determine Uie potential for interagency coordination.) 

Rural education was one prioritsr of the FICE committee (established by executive 
order and discussed above) which involved multiple government agencies. Relevant 
activities already accomplished by FICE should be assessed for their for their viabil- 
ity as resources to this thrust The Department's Intra-Agency and Interagency 
Committees should communicate and work cooperatively. Tlius, it is recommended 
that the various offices related to rural education form a consortium or partnership 
to fund research and demonstration efforts that holistically address issues in rural 
education. 

Collaborative activities, ranging from sponsoring national conferences to jointly 
funding research proposals or developing new comoinations of interdistrict collabo- 
ration, should occur. Each government branch should adopt appropriate rural foci, 
and an entity such as the Department's Interagency Rural Task Force (FICE) should 
facilitate coordination and collaboration of efforts so that the entire list of research 
clusters and questions will be covered. 

Wi^in the Department of Education, authority should remain at the Secretary's 
level vs. splitting Uie aspects of the research agenda between branches. This will 
facilitate better communications between branches and keep any recalcitrant 
agency from impeding total progress. It is recommended that all agencies develop a 
statement of work, initiate appropriate RFPs, and begin their efforts. 



The problems involved in serving rural special education students have been well- 
documented as have the acute personnel shortages of rural America. A comprehen- 
sive approach is essential if the Department of Education Rural Education Policy 
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and PL 94-142 are to be fully implemented. Figure 2 r€^*"esents the expected bene- 
fits of implementing the recommendations in this document The power source for 
the "light bulb'' will be provided by Congressional policy, appropriations, regula- 
tions and oversight The components of the bulb interact with each other, resulting 
In high quality rural special education services. This increases accountability to 
rural handicapped constituents and causes l^islative requirements of PL 94-142 
and Section 206 of PL 96-88 to be met 
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INCREASING ACCOUNTABILITY FOR RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 




Power Source: Coitf^re&sional policy, apprcpriations. 
regulations, and oversight. 
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Rural handicapped chOdren deserve a comprehensive educational approach in- 
volving re^nsive poUcy and regulatory interpretation, and increased accountabil- 
1^ systems regarding PL 94-142 implementation. The implementation of the nation- 
- «>«cation research agenda and the National Qearinghouse on Rural Spe- 
aal Education ^ result in development and dissemination of viable rural service 
delivery strat^^ Publishing "rwai" as a ftmding priority of PL 94-142 discretion- 
®^.P^??f?™s ^ show evidence of a desire to strive toward the rural-nonrural 
eqmtel)ih^requireinents of Section 206 of PL 96-88 and to fully implement PL 94- 
142. Strengthening the Annual Report to Congress by requiring a Ml report on the 
progress of rural special education is essential. 

A mncere thank you is offered to this committee from special educators and par- 
ents of handicapped children across rural America. 
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Appendices 

appendix a— identified rural education research clusters and specinc 
research questions 

Table Research Clusters Regarding "Importance to the Field" 

Cluster Ranking of Means 

, _ , , , (Scale J-S) 

I. Rural school effectiveness 370 

II. Governance and finance 3 56 

in. Staff training needs; technology as a resource 3*59 

IV. Teaching styles and incentives 3*50 

V. Field-based personnel preparation , 3*39 

Vl Preservice preparation (ethical issues, curriculum, metiioii. iogisto^^^ 3 34 

Vn. Personnel recruitment and retention 3*25 

Vm. School-community interaction 3 26 

DC. Rural vs. nonrural 313 
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rtumn vi: mnRRvicR prrparation (kthical ibsuks, curriculum, mkthods, 

LOGISTICS I 

1. How c«n prwervlce itudenU be prepared to work with ethnic minority, bilin- 
ffUB>(jnlgrAnt, and other populations in rural areas? 

2. What curriculo are currently offered at different leveis of personnel prepara- 
tlon tor rural school vystems including B.A., M.A„ and Ph.D,? 

.1. Should rural special education personnel preparation programs prepare oualitv 
graduates fVom lass than luperior ItudenU? hhhj^ 

4. What are the difTerences in the length and type of training nquired to reform 
qiMli^ graduates out of less than superior studenU? 

5. How can superior itudents be recruited to train for rural special education ca- 
reers? 

6. What technical and human skills and knowledge should be included in a rural 
training program? 

7. How can training programs balnnce the need to provide "state-of-the-art" qual- 
ity rola models, practicum experience, etc., with the need to expose students to the 
realities of rural schools? 

8. How can logistical p /oblems (e.g„ travel costs, housing, etc.) of supervising rural 
remote prsjervice practice best be addressed? 

CLUSTER Vli: PERSONNEL RECRIMTMKNT AND RETENTION 

Quwtiona 

I. What are the best procedures to recruit and retain rural special education 
sUn? Regular education staff who work with handicapped students? 

34. What kinds of procedures used by business and other non-government and gov- 
ernment agencies (e.g.. Peace Corps) for training, recruiting, and retaining person- 
nel could be used in rural preservice preparation? 

3. What specific education roles need to be filled in distinct geographic areas? 
(Are certain handicapping conditions more prevalent in one area or another?) 

CLUSTER VIII: SCHOOL-COMMUNITY INTERACTION 

Qii€§tion9 

1. For what roles should local rural citizens/teachers be recruited? What roles 
should be filled by outsiders? 

2. How can we secure greater community involvement in rural special education 
programs? 

CLUSTER IX: RURAL VS. NON-RURAL 

Qiteationn 

1. How do local school ofatjectives and expectations (for handicapped student 
achievement/special education programs) differ from community and student expec- 
tations of rural areas? 

2. In what ways are the concerns in #1 above diffe ent from those of non-rural 
areas? 

3. What are the differences in attitudes and self-concepts of rural vs. non-rural 
handicapped students? 

4. What non-schooling influences are significant for rural special education pro- 
grams? 

5. What difference doef^ school board compobition pose for effective rural special 
education program functioning? 

6. What aspects of rural preservice training should come from psychology or an- 
thropological science? 

7. What cross-cultural skills are needed to effectively function in rural schools? 

8. What are impacts of local rural cultures on learning and behaving? 
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appendix b— sample profiles of effective rural service delivery strategies 

appendix c^addressing the report of the commission on excellence in 
education— from the rural perspective 

American Council on Rural Special Education, 

Bellingham, WA, August 15, 1983. 

Addressing the Report of the Commission on Excellence in Education— From 

THE Rural Perspective 

PURPOSE OF THIS DOCUMENT 

The American Council on Rural Special Education (ACRES) wishes to express 
pleasure with the intent of the Report of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, A Nation at Risk. The document highlights critical issues that must be 
addressed if our nation's schoolchildren are to receive appropriate educational expe- 
riences. 

This document formally requests that the Commission and the U.S. Department 
of Education recognize differences in rural and non-rural schools and provide for ap- 
propriately different strategies of implementing Commission recommendations. 

FACTORS OF RURAL SCHOOLS THAT SHOULD BE CONSIDERED BY POUCYMAKERS 

Rural schools (67% of all schools) and rural students (33% of all school children) 
experience distinct educational problems and exist in specific subcultures. Rural 
areas have much higher poverty levels that non-rural areas, and rural schools serve 
greater percentages of handicapped children (due to less prenatal and postnatal 
care, higher poverty rates, fewer social services available, etc.). 

Rural areas are rapidly growing in population yet their tax bases are not. Even 
though rural schools contribute greater percentages of their local resources for edu- 
cation, rural services cost more than similar services in urban areas because of ex- 
pensive transportation requirements necesary in remote/sparsely populated areas, 
scarce professional resources available, etc. 

Serious staffing inadequacies in rural schools are particularly relevant to the rec- 
ommendations in the Commission's report. Particular difficulties exist in recruiting 
and retaining qualified teaching and other rural educational staff, particularly 
those needed to work with handicapped students. 

Many rural schools are forced to hire inexperienced teachers, and emergency cer- 
tifications are rampant. As the preponderance of rural schools pay lower salaries, 
and a megority of unemployed urban teachers choose not to work in rural environ- 
ments, the Commission's recommendation that superior teachers be rewarded must 
be carefully implemented. A msgority of rural teaching staff with longevity are per- 
sons who were born and reared in the community in which they teach. They are not 
only more easily "recruited" but are more readily accepted by the local community. 
This phenomenon has positive and negative ramifications. 

If the Commission's recommendation of "career ladders" for teaching staff is im- 
plemented, consideration must be given to the fact that many rural schools have 
only one, or a few, teaching positions. (Implications are obvious for the recommenda- 
tion to develop master and lower level teaching positions.) Administrative turnover 
tends to be low in rural areas. Policy designers must recognize that short-term sug- 
gestions such as having "local scientists" substitute for teaching personnel would be 
difficult in remote rural areas having no scientific industries. 

Itinerant staff, essential in sparsely populated rural areas, often travel vast dis- 
tances on marginal roads, in inclement weather. This must be considered when 
plans are made to implement the recommendation regarding effectively using exist- 
ing school time. The travel discussed above contributes to exceptionally high attri* 
tion rates, with turnover rates of 40-50% being relatively common. 

Such high personnel attrition causes problems with educational program continui- 
ty and with stafT development efforts. Rural administrators frequently find that 
their inservice efforts must continually focus on "Inservice Basics" vs. in-depth 
training. 

As a rule, preservice training programs across the country have not uniquely pre- 
pared educators for rural settings. Nor have universities motivated students to 
teach in rural America. Curricular analyses have indicated that even universities 
with rural service areas typically do not prepare their students any differently than 
preparation programs with urban missions. 
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I- ^ implement the recommendation to include computer science as part of 
the F^ve New Basics" (a laudable objective) must consider the fact that although a 
m^onty of rural schools have a computer of some type, their computer resources 
are typically madequate. For example, many schools have only one computer (used 
for administrative purposes). Additionally, corporate computer donation programs 
have thus far favored urban areas with high visibility. A msuority of rural staff are 
not computer literate, and rural schools to date have a paucity of software for stu- 
dents to use. 

Similar concerns must be addressed when implementing other curricular recom- 
mendations centermg upon strengthening the areas of foreign language and fine 
and performing arts. 



The following suggestions are offered to those designing strategies to implement 
the Commission s recommendations. It is emphasized that they are supplemental 
and reflect a rural educational context. 

1. Recognition of diverse rural subcultures 

Rural school subcultures vary tremendously (e.g., geographically from remote is- 
lands and deserts to clustered communities; economically from stable classic farm 
communities to depressed lower socioeconomic settings and high growth "boom or 
bust commumtiw). Local resources are unequally distributed. Rural school envi- 
ronments, strengths, and weaknesses are unique, and policy recommendations must 
allow for this diversity. 

Not only are rural environments different from non-rural environments but rural 
subcultures vary tremendously. Thus strategies of improving rural schools and their 
products (students) must be addressed in different ways than strategies addressing 
non-rural problems. As examples, technology will assist with problems of isolation 
m some communities. In others only a highly personalized touch will be accepted. 
Sometimes local control is helpful, but outside intervention and assistance is often 
necessary to affect local problems. 

2. Support for innovative teacher training programs addressing areas of critical need 
The Commission's recommendation that teachers be better prepared and that the 

profession be made more rewarding is particularly appropo for rural America. The 
Federal Government should provide grants for innovative teacher training pro- 
grams, addressing areas of critical personnel shortages across the nation (e.g., rural 
itmerant teachers of the hearing and visually impaired). 

Potential rural teachers should be educated regarding strengths, challenges and 
inconveniences of rural life. As numerous studies have indicated that appropriate 
cumcular materials for rural preservice preparation are lacking, grants should be 
awarded to develop curriculum modules and other materials. These should deal 
with alternate instructional arrangements and service delivery systems (including 
technological), creative resource identification, working with rural professionals, 
and personal and professional survival skills for rural educators, particularly itiner- 
ant personnel. 

Personnel preparation should include experiential training in rural schools and 
communities and teach personal as well as professional survival skills. Students 
should be exposed to rural school realities as well as "state of the art" learning situ- 
ations, facilities and equipment. 

Si)ecial efforts should be made to motivate students to teach in rural areas (Coop- 
eration between state education agencies and universities could assist in determin- 
ing positions and types of personnel needed.) University efforts should include ad- 
visement procedures designed to educate students about position surpluses and 
shortages. 

S. Development of career ladders and merit pay systems designed to retain quality 
rural personnel 

Career ladders should be designed and publicized as part of a merit/reward struc- 
ture. These advancement structures should be realistic for rural/remote school sys- 
tems with few employees. (E.g., they should be part of national systems to link 
available positions and applicants so that career ladders are not limited to positions 
available in the immediate area.) 

Thus policy makers must address certification issues and problems pertinent to 
rural areas. These include divergent certification requirements across i cate lines 
and unique certification needs of rural schools (e.g., generic vs. specialized training 
needs). As previously stated, recruitment of qualified personnel for rural, especially 
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remote, areas is difficult Many truly qualified personnel cannot be hired because of 
minor certification issues such as having taken an educational history course in the 
"wrong*' state. It is essential that districts have the flexibility to hire qualified indi- 
viduals for rural areas. Unique certfication models designed to accommodate rural 
needs should be explored and those currently in practice in states such as Wisconsin 
should be examined. Appropriate uses of paraprofessionals and volunteers should 
also be investigated. 

Merit pay system should be investigated with the goal of retaining quality person- 
nel in rural areas. Because of rural funding inadequacies mentioned earlier and be- 
cause rural communities are already funding higher percentages of their school 
budgets from local funds than do non-rural schools, the sources of funding for merit 
pay will have to be addressed. 

4. Support for essential inservice training programs 

Because of inordinately high personnel turnover rates, small numbers of rural 
personnel (who must serve general and low incidence needs), and severely limited 
inservice budgets in most rural schools, comprehensive inservice training must also 
be addressed by policy designers. 

5. Adequate support for rural special education services 

Rural specifd education services must be better supported. This is consistent with 
the Commission's statement that the Federal Government, in cooperation with 
States and localities, should help meet the needs of key groups of students the Com- 
mission defined as ''both national resources and the nation's youth who are most at 
risk." Since implementation of PL94-142, there has been a 92% increase in the 
numbers of handicapped students identified and served in rural America. Simulta- 
neously, the costs of educating rural handicapped students rose more significantly 
than the costs of educating non-rural handicapped students. Costs are exacerbated 
by high transportation requirements, inadequate numbers of specialized personnel 
available, etc. Local monies cannot adequately meet the needs. 

6. Investigate and support alternate service delivery systems 

Because sparse populations are inherent in ruralness and cooperative organiza- 
tional structures have been found to offer service and cost benefits, policy makers 
should seriously investigate ways to support intermediate educational units and to 
advocate support/ rewards for itinerant staff. It is essential that administrators have 
the flexibility for shared service delivery, staff exchanges, and other aspects of inter- 
agency collaboration. 

7. Investigation of technological alternatives 

A serious investigation should occur of cost savings, efficient, and feasibility of 
technologies in various rural subcultures. Emphases should include electronic com- 
munication systems and other management* instructional, and staff development 
applicationa It would be advisable to develop a plan to motivate corporate techno- 
logical gifts to rural schools. These should include donations of hardware, software 
and training. 

8. Adequate data collection regarding the quality of rural education 

The Federal Government should routinely and efficiently collect data so that 
rured vs. non-rural differences in funding and educational quality may be deter- 
mined. Analyses should be feasible for even very small districts (e.^., under 300 
ADA, a aroup about which the National Council for Educational Statistics has not 
previously collected data). 

Respectfully submitted, 

Doris Helge, Ph.D., Executive Director, 
American Council on Rural Special Education (ACRES). 

Mr. Williams. Steve will have several questions and we will 
close the hearing. I will begin because I have a plane that is going 
to take off here before very long. 

Mr. Richards, both you and Ms. Helge mentioned the necessity of 
keeping good instructional personnel around. That has historically 
been lefk to the localities and the States. It does not seem to many 
of us, however, the difficulty involved, particularly in rural areas. 
We ought to make no mistake, those proolems are not only in rural 
areas. There are, by the way, many things that make rural areas 
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far better places to live for people with disabilities. It has generally 
been seen as a local and State role to maintain good teachers. If, in 
fact, it should be a national effort to try to do that, how would you 
suggest we do it? 

Mr. Richards. I think one thing that has changed. Representa- 
tive Williams, we are being mandated to do more and more things. 
Public Law 94-142 makes a lot of mandates on the school. 

We just heard a little bit about speech pathologists. In the area 
that I represent, we have tried for 6 years to recruit a speech pa- 
thologist. We have not been successful during those 6 years. Obvi- 
ously, we tried everything within State and even out of State. It 
goes beyond the local condition. 

We can train, do a better job, I suspect, of encouraging our 
younger people from a local level. But I think some of these will 
have to be more of a national. 

Mr. Williams. How would you suggest that the national govern- 
ment help you obtain a speech pathologist? 

Mr. Richards. I think they have helped by putting an emphasis 
back on education. We have gone through a period when education 
kind of was the doormat of our national priorities. We need to 
make education a national priority, and a large priority, put the 
respect back into teaching and put the dollars in that will follow it. 
Then I think we will get our young people to come back into the 
education fields. 

Mr. Williams. Ms. Helge, are there too many mandates placed 
upon rural administrators with regard to the consideration of the 
disabled? 

Ms. Helge. I am afraid I would have to ask yew to be more spe- 
cific. 

Mr. Williams. I am trying to get you to follow up on what Mr. 
Richards said concerning the increased number of mandates. H^ 
statement is in line with what we have heard today. 

People who have said that have not been, in the main, very spe- 
cific about which mandates it is they don't care for. I am asking 
you generally during this past decade, have the mandates and reg- 
ulations which have been placed upon local and State administra- 
tors served the disabled or created a disservice for the disabled? 

Ms. Helge. No; I think they have definitely served the disabled. I 
think the thing we are advocating is flexibility in the interpreta- 
tion of those. 

For example, if you are in an area where it does not make sense 
for two districts to get together because they have to make the 
$7,500 requirement, then allow them to defend that to the Deport- 
ment and have the Department approve and say, yes, we under- 
stand because of your winters and because of the geographies, and 
because of sparse populations, it won't make sense in your area. So 
we are allowed the flexibility. 

Another comment to make, we consistently find as we travel 
around the country, the answers are there to an extent. What is 
not there typically is an understanding from another district that 
someone else has worked through a similar problem, and that 
comes back to the clearinghouse concept, I think, if there were a 
way for people to say, here is something we have tried, this is the 
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type of subculture in which we have tried it, we want others to 
know about it. ^ ^ , ^ 

Mr. WiLLiAB«s. Why would the Federal Government have to man- 
date that? Why can't Montanans talk to North Dakotans on their 
own? Why do we have to tell you to do that? 

Ms. Hevge. Resources, they do talk. 

Mr. Williams. Ma Bell is the resource. 

Ms. Helge. There is an electronic communication system too. 
However, you have to have an organizational structure and re- 
sources for people to get together to do those things. To a limited 
extent, you can do it without Federal help. It is going on now. 

What I am saying is it could go on in a more cost-efficient 
manner and it coulf go on more effectively if a small amount of 
resources were set aside for that purpose. t i. 

Because you brought up Dakota, I was in South Dakota this last 
year, and while I was there, ostensibly to make a speech, I decided 
not to blow the opportunity to have them develop things I could 
take to other areas. So I asked every person in the audience to list 
what you ::an tell me that you are doing effectively in the area of 
transition for rural handicapped kids. , . « .1 i i. 

We went back and typed it up and sent it back to South Dakota 
and sent it to other people across the country. All that meant to 
me was that South Dakotans are doing things, number one, and 
secondly, how many people in this country don't know about what 
is going on? Which comes back to the fact that if we really want to 
have a broad spread impact and a good way of addressing things, 
we better have a better dissemination center. 

Mr. Richards. I think we do a lot of communicating. I went to a 
meeting last spring and one of the areas we talked about is retrofit- 
ting our buildings. I was listening to the president of the Universi- 
ty of North Dakota telling how they had been inspected by the Fed- 
eral Government relating to their handicapped services, and the 
number of dollars was astronomical because they were going to be 
required to change all of their water fountains so they would be at 
a lower level and the person in the wheelchair could use that. 

Also, the> were being asked to change all of their control panels 
on the elevator— again, so that that person in the wheelchair 
would have an opportunity to use the elevator. They were in the 
-)ccss of having architectural services draw up the plans when he 
happened to talk to one of his janitors that was wandering around. 
The janitor said, "I can't understand that; why can't we go ahead 
.nd put a little container with cups next to the water fountain and 
che person in the wheelchair could take a cup out and fill it up and 
take the water? "Along the same line, when he is entering the ele- 
vator, why can't we attach to a chain a small stick so he can take 
• he stick or she can and punch the button and make the elevator 

"^Ixf and behold, they submitted it and it was approved. It was a 

^/^aint^the key there is flexibility. The regulations themselves 
aren't bad; we need the flexibility to be ai to enforce them. 

Mr. Wiluams. In that instance, the flexibility was there. As we 
ro around particularly as we have people come into Washington, 
DC to testify in this regard, we hear two things. First, there ought 
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is flexflfmfy^*^' ^® innovate in the States, there 

You were aUowed to use the stick on the elevator. You were al- 
lowed to place the cup somewhere else. The Federal Government 
simply said, we believe that people in wheelchairs should have a 
right to use the elevator. We think they should have a right to get 
a dnnk of water. We think this may be the best way to do it. You 
have another idea, tell us. 

The Stfirtes ought not to beUeve there is no flexibiUty. There isn't 
enough. Steve and I and others work all the time trying to create 
more flexibility, tiymg to get the regulators to try to be flexible, 
who are domg the best job they can. 
That anecdote is one simUar to what we have heard in the past. 
•1 o povemment tries, as best it can, to be a good partner 
with the States, and States like Montana have helped to make it 
easier for the Federal Government to be a good partner 

I want to say to my friend Steve, I very much appreciate, Steve, 
your coming to Montana to be with us. Although Steve represents 
a nonrural area m Dallas, his younger life was spent in a rural 
ar^ m Texas, and he fUlly understands the difficulties which face 
folks that hve m those areas. So he is here because of his concern 
with our problems m the States which house literally mUlions of 
Americans who have problems similar to ours. 

I am delighted you took the time out of what I know has been a 
very busy August for you to come to Bozeman and be with us. and 
1 am delighted you all came today. 
Th cnk you. 

Mr. Bahtlett. Thank you. As I said earlier, it is a delight to 
serve on this committee with you. 

The chmrman has a plane to catch, which I hope he catches, by 
the way. You may not know it. but Members of Congress have a 
special anangement with various commercial airlines. They agree 
? . t we are not there, they take off anyway. 

Special little agreement that we have. ' 

It is g«5od to hear a Texas voice, although it has been awfully 
great to hear all the Montanans. Dr. Helge. who is from Austin. 
lA. don t ever give up that voice. 

I have a number of questions. First let me delve into 70 pages of 
regulations that Mr. Richards and also Dr. Helge mentionedTwhat 
changes in them would you recommend? Would you recommend 
that they be simplified, reduced, improved? 

.Jl^ ^f^^^^.' we are in the 10th year, the 10th anniver- 
u ■ attempt, which was an abject failure, was wit- 
nessed by the regional hearings around the country, was made to 
change the regulations. Where would you suggest that we go with 
the regulations at this point? 

Mr. Richards. From an administrative point of view. I would like 
to see most of them eliminated. I know that is impossible. I know 
the purpose of them is very valid. 

I guess I would relay back to the state department and as.. -I 
think those are the people that have the first line with them, ^nd 
they are the ones that have to put up with us as administrators as 
we complain about the individual regulations. I think I would sug- 
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gest that you request from the individual state departments any 
methods that they see for reducing those and see if we can't do it. 

Mr. Bartlett. Dr. Helge, do you have any opinions about those? 

Ms. Hjeige. The $7,500 requirement was the only requirement 
that continued to surface as we made approximately 

Mr. Bartlett. My question, would you lower that $7,500 or abol- 
ish it? Where would you set — how would you handle the minimum? 

Ms. Helge. The people we talked with by phone were not sug- 
gesting that it be lowered. Instead they were suggesting that each 
state department be allowed to say you do not have to form a coop- 
erative because in this area we realize you are so geographically 
isolated and such severe winters, and for other reasons, we realize 
it is impossible for you to have a collaboration. They were asking 
for flexibility not to cooperate if their State department knew they 
were implementing 94-142, but not using that one stipulation. 

Mr. Bartlett. So to have the funds flow through the State? 

Ms. Helge. Right, without the $7,500 being attached to that. 

In other words, they don't want to be told if you cannot apply for 
$7,500, then you have to work with your neighbor. If their neighbor 
is in Alaska, for example, not even accessible by road, then it 
doesn't make a whole lot of sense to have to do that, or in eastern 
Montana. That is just an example. If in eastern Montana, it doesn't 
make sense for them to effectively collaborate. 

Mr. Bartlett. That sounds like it is abolishing the $7,500 mini- 
mum. 

Ms. Helge. The people we talked with were not that strong. 
They were not saying abolish. They were saying, "ask that our 
state department be given the option to say you do not have to go 
with that $7,500 requirement." 

The only other thing they were asking for was caution in inter- 
preting and pushing into policy things that had to do with serving 
severely handicapped kids in very remote areas. I gave the exam- 
ple of the residential school requirement. 

Mr. Bartlett. What about some of the other things, the individ- 
ualized curriculum process or discipline or the adversarial some- 
times relationships that crop up in due process? Were there other 
changes, definition of medical services and educational benefits? 
Are there other changes you would see? 

Ms. Helge. People that we called for this particular survey for 
the test and people in previous studies we have conducted said, 
"Yes, it was a hassle to implement, but we feel it is worthwhile 
and we would like to keep those specific issues." They are sa3dng, 
in some ways it continues to be a hassle, but they were not saying 
they wanted those aspects changed. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Richards. Yes; I would agree. I think most of those come 
forth with the due process. 

It seems like early in this process we do it for 2 or 3 years and 
then we would change the definitions and go through the process 
again. 

One comment, I liked her on specific parts of the program. For 
instance, in Plent3rwood, if we were to have a very severely handi- 
capped person, you have to realize we only have two teachers. 
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There is virtually no way we can provide an appropriate education 
for that child if we have a very severely handicapped person. 

However, the information put out in the mandate says we must 
provide it. Now, to provide it, it probably means moving that child 
355 miles to Billings, because they are the only ones— that is the 
only area close enough to us to really get the help. In that case I 
would say the appropriateness of the education has to be defined in 
the locale of the area. 

It was interesting that Kathy Kelker brought in Cut Bank as one 
of those schools where the parent moved the child from Cut Bank 
to Billings. Cut Bank is one of our larger schools in Montana, be- 
lieve it or not, Plentywood is also. 

When we talk about 200 schools, there is only about 16 large 
schools in the State where they could fully serve that type of a pop- 
ulation. The rest of the schools depend on those larger areas for 
help, and I see no other way to complete it. 

Mr. Bartlett. Dr. Helge, you addressed one of your recommen- 
dations on certification issues. I suppose what you mean is some 
additional flexibility on generic versus specialized personnel? 

Is that what you have in mind? 

Is there a problem that the Federal Government is part of the 
problem, or is it strictly a State issue? 

Ms. Helge. It is not that the Federal Government is part of the 
problem. But I think it could be part of the answer, and, yes, it is 
partly generic versus specialized certification. It is also reciprocity 
issues. 

\ ^^}^Ja ®^ *® gathering that currently takes place 
out of DSA, and some that could take place were geared toward 
looking at some of those issues very carefully and finding models 
that do tend to work, and then spreading the word about those, 
that that would, again, be a partial answer. As it is now, it is not 
only true each State is different in requirements, but it is true we 
don t have a handle at all on what should be in this area. 

We don't want to say someone comes out of a personal prep pro- 
gram and they can work anywhere. But there has got to be a 
middle ground between that and between the aspects of some 
States saying you have got to be certified in every single area in 
which you teach a child for a specific handicapping condition. It is 
just not going to work and it is not working that someone out of a 
personal prep program is trained to work with behavior disorders, 
multiple handicapped and on down. And those are the kids you will 
find in some of the small districts. 

Mr. Bartlett. Those are State requirements in many States? 

Ms. Helge. Right. Again, your question is particularly apropos 
that the Federal Government may not be part of the problem, but 
they could be part of the answer. 

Mr. Bartlett. One final question. A question on parents. 

I know Ms. Kelker is still here. There is a statement written 
somewhere that parents have the primary responsibility for the 
education of their children. In fact, that statement is a matter of 
Federal law in the creation of the Department of Education. Unfor- 
tunately, the Federal Government has forgotten it as soon as it was 
written. 
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I suppose my question from f your perspectives, what do 

you see administrators doing tc raging parents to come back 

into the classroom and get invo the education of their chil- 

dren, or do you see that encourage ' *-t: happening? 

I have some fear that the adve *xdal roles have bemn to take 
over in many school houses. Both Sides come in with a full battery 
of lawyers and they file subpoenas at each other rather than decide 
to put the cups for the water fountain out. _ 

Mr. Richards. I think you are looking at individual school dis- 
tricts. It would depend upon that individual school district, how the 
administrator, and how the staff work with the parents. 

I feel in our school district we have a very good relationship, 
have not had adversarial conditions. I have found— I am a parent 
of a handicapped child, and I think the effort that we put into her 
education, and the effort that I see other parents of handicai ped 
children, far exceeds the efforts of a normal child. The rewards 
exceed the rewards for a normal child, also. 

Mr. Bartlett. Is there anything we can do, and perhaps not, 1 
don't kr^ow that it is a matter of Federal mandate. Is there any- 
thing we ean do to encourage that conversation to occur between 
the school administrators and teachers, given the school board and 

^T^wm never forget the parent that we had a good conversation 
with who was in a Federal lawsuit. As well she should have been, 
she prevailed at every level, including all the way through the fifth 
circuit, and then back to the Federal circuit Yet, the disturbmg 
thing, she had come to talk to me twice, I was a member of Con- 
gress some 200 miles from her home, we had a good conversation, 
and at the conclusion, she had been in this lawsuit for 3 years, I 
asked her what her school board members said when she raised 
these same questions. She said she had never talked with her 
school board, and they had been through two campaigns in elec- 
tions of school boards since then. It wasn't her fault, she had been 
discouraged both by her attorney and by the school board from 
talking with her. So she— it was like I didn't want to go all the way 
to the top to the school board, so I came to Congress mstead. 

I know Ms. Kelker wants to answer that. 

Ms. Kelker. I am on the school boaru. 

Mr. Bartlett. What is it that keeps parents from talking to the 
school board and encourages them to come to Congress instead? 

Ms. Kelker. I think your experience may be a little bit different 
in Texas. Part of the regulations in Montana require that when 
there is a disagreement and it goes as far as this kind of discussion, 
that it goes first to the school trustees. We are just really getting 
into that process, and I think it is going to work. v t , , • 

You are right to point out that that is where it should begin, 
with the school trustees. We have had very few senous disputes in 
Montana. I think we have basically a good record of responding to 
the law 

Where there are difficulties, I think they arise from administra- 
tors who have to been part of the 94-142, who began their careers 
long before the law and were having real problems with parents 
coming in and asking for things that they had not been used to 
providing in the past. 
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The example of the severely handicapped child, I think, is a good 
one. But that information is gradually getting out to all the places 
it needs to go. 

A lot of our parents don't know what to ask for, and they ne»d to 
be trained so they can ask appropriately. I don't think we are going 
to have these enormous disputes in Montana. 
4.1.^®^^® ^ history of negotiating on an informal basis. Not 
that there aren t problems, there really are some serious problems, 
but I think that is much perferable. I don't think we will have liti- 
gation on the order you are talking about. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. 

Dr. Helge, any comments on the role of parents? 

Ms. Helge. Yes, I think I am more concerned about the parents 
we never hear from, to be honest with you. 

We had a lot of research that indicated that parents were basi- 
cally rubber stamps. Rural parents in many isolated areas feel that 
they do not have expertise, should not have a role with the school 
system, and fuLly have nothing to offer. There are also isolated 
rural areas in which there is no standard of excellence for them to 
look at. Therefore, they don't know what could be. 

I am particularly enthusiastic and our group is about the things 
that Mrs. Will has done, such as building in competitions, encourg- 
ing of advisory boards to include parents. The EC's are good exam- 
ples of that, and also encouraging dissemination about what par- 
ents can do into the remote areas. I think if we extend the advisory 
board movement, and also encourage, meaning the Department of 
Education encourages, training programs to look at these issues. 

Almost every university in this country has a course on how to 
work with parents, but that is not enough. I think that needs to be 
extended significantly so we can really look at the parents we don't 
ever hear from. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. 

I very much appreciate. Dr. Helge, the extra preparation you 
went to for this testimony. I find it to be valuable; and it will be 
used in the formulation of the legislation. So, I appreciate you and 
your entire institute for that. 

On behalf of the entire subcommittee, I want to thank all of the 
witnesses that have participated in this hearing. It has been an ex- 
traordinarily learning experience for me and for the four or five 
members of staff who have been sitting around taking notes, or 
will when we get back to Washington. 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Montana AasociATioN of School Psychologists. 

Helena MZ August 21 1985, 

Representative Pat Wiluams, 

Hei lena, MT, 

Dear Representative Williams and Committee Members: The Montana Associa- 
tion of School Psychologists (MASP) is deeply concerned about possible regulatory 
changes in the Education of the Handicapped Act. As psychologists, we provide serv- 
ices to handicapped children and their parents throughout the entire Special Educa- 
tion ^ocess, from identification to service delivery such as counseling or consulta- 
tion. Due to our extensive involvement, we offer the following comments. 
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PREPAKATION OP SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

Without Federal guidelines as they currently exist regarding qualified personnel 
both the scope and quality of services available to the luindicapped would be hani> 
per^ Educational "titles abound Federal guidelines serve a useful way of clarify- 
ing what certain personnel should be competent to do as these services are easily 
misunderstood by lay personnel. 

MASP has been very active in the training process of special education personnel 
including inservice training, development of a Beast Practices manual in coi^unc- 
tion wiUi the OfHce of Public Instruction and, most recently, a manual on identifica- 
tion of Leaxiiing Disabled students. Grants from State and Federal agencies have 
allowed us to accomplish these things. We hope their worth will speak on behalf of 
continued funding in this area. 

GENERAL REGULATORY CHANGES 

MASP has participated in the development of state regulations that allow for ef- 
fective procedures in implementing the intent of the Handicapped Act. Current reg- 
ulations as they exist do represent appropriate services and to see extensive changes 
or limitations of existing regulations would hamper current operable levels. 

LACK OP SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAMS 

Environmental, cultural and economic factors continue to interfere with many 
students academic progress yet many programs which serve these children, such as 
Chapter 1, have been cut drastically or rural states such as Montana do not have 
the population base to qualify or students are too widely spread to serve. Many of 
these children have been inappropriately shunted to overloaded Special Education 
programs as the only alternative for special assistance. MASP believes that in addi- 
tion to maintaining current protection for handicapped children, protections and 
safeguards must be developed to assure the rights of children who are at risk for 
school failure and require services while remaining in general education without 
classification as handicapped. Our national association (NASP) has done an excel- 
lent job of consolidating our concerns in a Position Statement I have attached to 
this letter. 

I am also enclosing a copy of comments made to previously proposed changes to 
Public Law 94-142 by our association as I believe they still reflect current concerns. 
Thank you for the opportunity to address your committee. 

Sincerely, ^ , ^ 

Judith A. Burkhartsmeyer, Ed.S., 

PresidenL 

[Whereupon, the hearing adjourned.] 

Important Advocacy Notice 

advocacy for appropriate educational services for all children — position 

statement 

P.L. 94-142 (The Education for All Handicapped Children Act) has achieved megor 
goals in serving handicapped children, many of whom had been previously excluded 
from appropriate educational programs. Since its enactment in 1975, all handi- 
capped children have been guaranteed a free and appropriate education, the right to 
due process, and individualization of program according to need. We strongly sup- 
port and continuation of legislation which has mandated these guarantees. 

We also recognize that serious problems have been encountered as school districts 
strive to meet these mandates and that quality education is still an elusive goal. 
Some of these problems reflect difficulties within special education; othera appear to 
be special education issues but have their origns in the regular education ^stem. 

One mi^or set of problems involves reverse sides of the issue of access to appropri- 
ate education: (1) On the one hand, access to special education must be assured for 
all dgnificantly handicapped children who need and can beneflt from it. (2) Con- 
verseW, children are being inappropriately diagnosed as handicapped and placed in 
special education becauso of: (a) a lack of regular education options designed to meet 
the needs of children with diverse learning styles, (b) a lack of understanding, at 
tiisijs, of diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds, and (c) inadequate measure- 
ment techolofjfies which focus on labels for placement rather than providing infor- 
mation for program development. 
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It is not a beni^ action to label as "handicapped: children who are low achievers 
but are not, m fact, handicapped, even when this is done in order to provide them 
mth services unavailable m general education. School personnel often resort to la- 
belmg because it seems the only way to obtain needed services for children. This is 
an unfortunate result of categoncal models which attach funding to classitications. 
OUier problems ongmatmg m the classification system include: 

Labels that are often irrelevant to instructional needs. 

Catetoriw, based on deficit labels, that are rather arbitrarily defined, particularly 
for mUdl^ handicapped and low achieving students, but which come to be accepted 
eduM^nfdne^^ prevent more meaningful understanding of the chUd*s psycho- 
Reduced expectotions for children who are placed in special needs programs 
Assessment proce^ aimed at determining eligibility which often deflects limited 
resources from tiie determmation of functional educational needs and the develop- 
ment of effective p^choeducational programs. 

A decreas«i willingnMs on the part of r^lar education, at times bordering on 
abdication of responsibility to modify curricula and programs in order to bitter 
meet the diverse needs of all children. 

As increasing numbers of children are classified as handicapped and removed 
from regular classiWM for special instruction, there has been a dramatic reduction 
in the rMge of abilities among children who remain within the general education 
system. Concurrently, as national standards for excellence are being raised, the 
number of children at risk for school failure is growing dramatically. Without provi- 
sions to prepare students for higher expectations through effective mstructional pro- 
grams, many of thiMe children may also be identified as handicapped and placed in 
special education. This climate, in which children are tested and labeled as failures 
or as handicapped in increasing numbers creates an ui^ent need for reexamination 
and change m the system which provides access to services. 

In view of these problems, and based upon the commitment to see that all chil- 
dren receive effective and appropriate education irrespective of race, cultural back- 
ground, lingu»stic background, socioeconomic stotus, or educational need, we believe. 

5 ^ *f*^- Schools have a responsibUity to teach them, and school 
personnel and parents should work together to assure every child a free and appro- 
pnate education in a positive social environment. 

Instructional options, based on the individual psychoeducational needs of each 
Child, must be maxunized within the general education system. Necessary support 
senacM should be provided within general education, eliminating the need to claaai- 
ty children as handicapped m order to receive these services. 

Psychoeducational needs of children should be determined through a ulti-dimen- 
sional. non-biased assessment process. This must evaluate the match between the 
leanier and his or her educational environment, assessing the compatibility of cur- 
riculum and system as they interact with the child, rather than relying on the defi- 
cit based model which places the blame for failure within the child. Referral to the 
assessment and placement process must always relate directly to services desigi^ed 
to meet psychoeducational Reeds. 

In addition to maintaining current protections for handicapped children, protec- 
tions and safeguards must be developed to assure the rights of children who are at 
risk tor school failure and require services while remaining in general education 
without classification as handicapped. cuuwmuii 

We propose a new national initiative to meet the educational needs of all chil- 
dren. 

We propose the development and piloting of alternatives to the current categori- 
cal system. This requires reevaluation of funding mechanisms, and advocacy for 
policy and funding waivers needed for the piloting of alternative service delivery 
models. It also requires the development of increased support systems and extensive 
retraining of all school personnel to enable them to work effectively with a board 
range ot children with special needs with the regular education system. This initia- 
tive will encourage greater independence for children by enabling tiiem to function 
within the broadest possible environment, and independence for school personnel by 
providing them with trainmg and supports so they can help a wide range of chil- 
dren. 

The types and extent of change we are suggesting should be made cautiously. Tar- 
geted funds intended for children with moderate and severe handicapping condi- 
tions must be protected. Similariy. resources for children who are not handicapped, 
but who expenence learning difficulties, must be protected even though these chil- 
dren are served within general education. We need to assure that no child is put at 
nflk for loss of services while the change process is occurring. 
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RELATED SERVICES 

Jl^^jJ^liP*"*"*^ handicapped children face special challenges and may 

rjjuirt difTerent and unique support than schools traditionally provide. The pro- 

l.^n^''^! Ma'^p *^!?f ""'^ T^'^^l' counseling 

Ihl/rtno^^f^^^- These services are often the difference between a child beini 
nwe to benent ftrom. or not benefit fVom, his or her education. For example we are 
El**lKL/^Ji?^"»!? ^1"^^ emotionally disturbed children receive mental health serv- 
n be eliminated under proposed regulation changes. Finally, deletion of 

definition of related sorvices" eliminates any guarantee of uniformity in public 
educat^n standards which currently helps to insure that all children receive appro- 
priate educational services. 

LEA FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

.uilSli!^*^* *^^! ?*"cation associations of much of the financial responsibility when 
children are unilaterally placed by parents or another agency in a special education 
school or institution mty be appropriate. However, we are concerned that this will 
ieverelv limit access to such facilities for students who need it. We hope revisions 
would include guiad ines that empower and ftind other agencies to serve children in 
need of insUtutionaliiation due to reasons other than their educational needs. 

DI8CIPUNARY STANDARDS 

While MASP supports the proposed section that disciplinary standards must not 
discriminate against handicapped children, we recognize the unique challenge that 
emotionally disturbed children present. Further clarification to protect the rights of 
wich children prior to exclusion from school appears needed so that the burden of 
proof is not left solely with the child or parent regarding their right to a free. aT^pro- 
prtate education. ' ^ 

TIMEUNES 

The Ulirty day t \e limit in which io develop an lEP following determination 
that a child is handicapped appears reasonable and shv .Id be kept to prevent unrea- 
sonable delay of services. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

MAS? feel that parental involvement has been a positive thing and we hope that 
tS'lSu wea'^ening such involvement in these proposed changes will be recon- 
sidered The ultimate benefits of working with parents, and thus keeping to a mini- 
mum fair hearings , are great. A child's best interests are never served by creating 
animosity between school, parent and child. 

Parent participation in the development of an lEP and in placement, including 
use of an interpreter, if necessary, are admittedly an administrative burden. Howev- 
er, we feel that it is important, especially to handicapped students who may have 
limited understand. ng of their needs and rights, that their best advocate understand 
these educational needs. Parental support is essential to all education. 

EVALUATION AND PLACEMENT 

MASP strongly believes that there is danger in not comprehensively and thor- 
oughly evaluaUng a handicapped student from a number of professional perspec- 
tives. A multi-disciplinary approach, both in the initial evaluation and lEP meeting, 
is essential to a child s educational success in the least restrictive alternative. Cur- 
K A e£r^ ^^'^'^ 5**°^ variation in the nature and scope of these assessments. 
MASP recommends the language of the current regulations be maintained. 

WRITTEN REPORTS 

Deletion of the requirement for written reports, (while very tempting to our over- 
worked members). IS opposed. Such reports document evaluation findings and rec- 
ommendations made and are useful in measuring growth upon re-evaluation. Most 
importantly, they insure continuity of programming, teacher to teacher, school to 
school and state to state. With the mobility of families increasing, we find written 
reports very helpful in avoiding service delays for new students within our state 
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LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENTS 



Deletion of LRE requirements would appear to us to encourage the sOTegation of 
handicapped students in that it appears to dispose of mainstreaming. These require- 
ments are the basic tests of least restrictive environments and their removal leaves 
no incentive to states or LEA*s to maximize normal educational experiences, insofar 
as possible, to the handicapped. 



STATE PLANS 

While MASP would support a number of the changes proposed regarding state 
plans, we question the cost-effectiveness of such proposals. Also, while we believe 
that the intent of the proposed changes is to place more decision-making with the 
SEA*s and LEA*8, we see fittle opportunity for local, public imput. Such plans must 
be open at all levels to public input and review, if they are to be successfully imple- 
mented and supported by the communities. 

SUMMARY 

MASP is deeply concerned about the proposed regulatory changes discussed above 
and the limits they place on the quality and availability of services to the handi- 
capped children we serve. We believe that, while the intent of such changes was to 
reduce the administrative burden for SEA's and LEA's and to clarify current regu- 
lations, the current revisions, instead, add confusion. We foresee much more litiga- 
tion and fair hearings if these are adopted, for these changes represent a serious 
erosion of the educational rights of handicapped students and their families, grant- 
ed and intended by Public Law 94-142. . . 

Therefore, MASP recommends that the Department of Education withdraw the 
proposed regulatory changes in their entirety and, after completion of the public 
comment period, issue a new set of proposals with the aid of the many national or- 
ganizations, such as MASP, who have offered such assistance and whose intent is to 
maintain the spirit and integrity of services to handicapped students intended by 
94-142. 

Sincerely, _ 

Judith A. Burkhartsmeyer, 

MASP Legislative Chairman, 
Gail Swagart, 
MASP President 



Eastern Montana College, 
Billings, MT, August 20, 1985. 

Hon. Pat Wiluams, 

Congressman, U.S, House of Representatives, 
Helena, MT 

Dear Representative Wiluams: I am most pleased to be able to provide written 
testimony supporting the need for further special education services for rural areas. 
Having been involved in teacher preparation training for ten years, the most recent 
four in Montana, I am well aware of many of the difTiculties which are unique to 
providing services in rural areas. Foremost among these needs is the need for teach- 
er training programs which adequately prepare teachers to provide services to stu- 
dents with varied educational handicapping conditions. Many of our graduates have 
expressed the frustration of instructing one or two moderately to severely handi- 
capped students in a self-contained classroom while attempting to operate a re- 
source room for 15-25 other students. Provision of services for low incidence popula- 
tions is complex in rural areas due both to the demands of simultaneoiwly providing 
services to learning disabled students and to the speciali^ training that is needed 
to adequately instruct the more severely handicapped students. Montana could most 
assuredly benefit from both additional support for teacher preparation for rural 
areas and from assistance with funding special programs in rural areas. 

However, despite the seriousness of the need for more general support for rural 
preparation programs, my experiences in Montana lead me to believe that the lack 
of preschool programs in many rural areas in Montana and teacher preparation for 
such programs, remains the most serious concern related to provision of special edu- 
cation services in Montana. As of 1983, forty-six states require special education 
services for children 3-4 yeai-s of age, seven states provide special education froni 
birth, and twenty-four states have permissive legislation and provide some sort of 
supporw to local education agencies (Mallory, 1983). Montana remains one of the tew 
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« wiVIJfT^o''^ the Montana Office of Public Instruction (February. 1984) reoorts 
th^ 894 f^f Sn'^^'^i'J^^ handicapping coU?SS?te MontlS^ W 

K„ u -^^ i;;^ ^® "^ee and of the 894, 675 are currenUvteiM 

served by school distncts. The remaining 217 are served bv h^J-bnl^ =n™f^^ 
tioT^;J^ counties with only 1-4 chifd^n ^?h1?2jhS^I h^SSSngS 
t ons most are receiving inadequate services in loci preschools wJSh do n^t S 
elude special education programs. A recent estimate ^STaOO pi^hSoFere to 
rural areas are receiving little or no services. Of particular concern Ko^t^l « 
well, are the number of Native American children on reswT^ations wiA^^ 

^at handicapp^ infants on reservations 0-2 years, is 3.5 percent, 3-5 ye^ 4 wa^ 
S'i^L^*""' "^"^ ^^'^ reservatioi^do notS^illS:^, 

tJji onler to adequately meet the needs of preschool handicapped children in Mon 

tana, legislation « needed mandating preschool services Md S are 

to support these programs and to assirt colleges and univ^itiw m thev t^m^t^tn 

P-^P^ration to m^the u^rquHe^fn &S 
i^Ssh^tte'H^i-e^^^Kr" ^"^^^ ^««^>' "^^^teS, 

^„^^ }^ ^P^'"^ education coui^*«;oX^racticSm e^^- 

ences need to be introduced into rural areas with dual university Md rurXuo^. 

Based upon my understanding of the literature, my direct involvement in soecial 
^SS^nl^ '^T"^ '^^ interactions with pkrentT^chere/^ SL^Si^SS 
^ rv,^H«^"'"!'' professorship, my involvement with «ie QmkcU foHEx3^- 
fhe eSo^«1 my coordination of the annual Symposium on^ly EduratiSn ^d 
the Exceptional Children, I perceive that if the n^ of rural educaUon and nrZ 

wUrsuft^iSnrKT^- ^^^r^- '■"l"^ handicapp^chUd^n Mont^ 
«r V ^^'^^ advances m other states. Additionally, students wit^t 

early educational expenences and related special services, encounterthTfomym^^^ 
problems: greater motoric deficiencies due toThe lacrofld^iSteTcupationS^ 
H^™"^ greater speech and language impainnentsX to Wack of ea^y 
Si»t2^ ^'J^'f'^i ""^"^^^ dScits which can never be toteUy 

remediated due to the lack of early educational advantage; and grater soci^defr 
cits due to early years where socializational experiences under sdSSi^ t^^ ,*r 
sonnel are not available. Handicapped studente and^e"r MoXfa 
Srh^Jf ^^r]^ ^^'^ advantages of the state of thfaT^ HoiilK ani 
center-based preschool programs are needed in Montana and teachera n^tn 

rf^Xl *'^'"^l*iL">*'™'=i "^'^ handicappingSfuons^aS frl^d^efr 
^?o^H V?h' .'"^^°H"= ^P'J severe mental impairments. Pro^a^s n^d to be de- 
veloped which include an adequate number of hours of training each wwk Chndren 

1P« 'Zf .T^'''^ ''j-^^^y f""" home trainee obviouify arel^^iving for 
less than those enrolled in programs which meet on a daily basis. ^^^Ue^m^tased 
services may be adequate for che 0-2 range, center or sch^Sed p^octLZ S 
meet daily provide the intensive instruction needed for the 3-5 year SldT^ 

rreschool special education programs have proven to be cost pfr»!tiu> uritVi eo» 
ings for f .000-$20 000 reported (Garland, 1980, W^, 198C0. O^viSS not^nlyXe 
f^'^^ n""''- ■""'^ his/her family, but society in general benefite in many wS 
fh)m the provision of preschool services. Some children receiving preschool sD^iS 
education services can be mainstreamed directly into regular cl JsSS^s Tnd S 
again have a need for special education services. For oth^ers, thf h^Sh of sS 
education involvement is reduced. And yet for othere, their skilirare hicreL^™ 

ZSL^rr*" P"™"'^ of presch;,^le« shi^fd^^ot 

lMe^H^n,?„?I"^"?'l'*^ educational and treatment related services. fS to p,?^ 
thettnZTp^l ^I9T'^^ preschoolers appears to me to directly contra§S 
JJfnSdKn'/rS^ ^ -thoriza. 

'^"Sincerel?,""/""'" ^""""^ °" behalf of handicapped children and their families. 



Christine Y. Mason, Ph.D., 

Associate Professor. 
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Montana Rural Education Center, 

Western Montana College, 

Dillon, MT, August 22, 1985. 

Hon. Pat Wsluams, 
Helena, MT. 

Dear P t: T . -ant to thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony 
for the n -rr: pertaining to the special education needs of the rural students in 

^Montana is a large state with many small rural school districts. We have over 200 
schools in Montana with an enrollment of less than 100 students each. We also have 
106 one-room schools that 10 students or less with the smallest school having only 
one student. The one-room school in Montana is not disappearing as many people m 
Montana thinle because of isolation and distance. 

Isolation and distance is another factor in Montana. Many of these schools are 
more than 50 miles from a town or city, and the most isolated school is more than 
75 miles from a city. Many of these schools are located on gravel roads also. 

We must remember that the student is the most important consideration in pro- 
viding service for their special needs. We as educators must do the best job possible 
to provide the -^t special education no matter where the student lives. , , , . 

I will address* some of the areas from my experience in the rural schools that I 
feel need to be addressed for the future. We serve the teachers and students in the 
field and have first hand experience of the needs in rural schools. 

L SPECIAL NEEDS IN SERVING THE HANDICAPPED IN RURAL AREAS 

1. In-service training and staff development in the field is essential for the rural 
staff. With the distance and tbe time involved in traveling, it is important that 
workshops with the rural teachers and the special education specialists be held in 
an area where three or mcr'- counties can combine the staff for in-service. 

2. Money for resource centers and up-dated media material for the schools 
through the special education coops is also a need in the rural schools. 

II. grants 

1 Competitive grants usually are awarded to larger schools. The small rural 
schools have a definite need for grant money to train and update special education 
teachers. Small grants through our center or the Office of Public Instruction speciti- 
cally for small schools are a must. Rural people are important also. ^ „, 

Thank you again for this opportunity. Dr. Douglas Treadway, President of West- 
ern Montana College and The Montana Rural Education Center are dedicated to 
serving rural Montana. Please call us at any time if we can be of assistance. 

Sincerely, _ 

Ralph Kroon, 

Director. 



Prepared Statement of Susan E. Lehinger, Ed.D., Director, Human Services 
AND Education Departments, Flathead Valley Community College, Kau- 

SPELL, MT 

Congressman Williams, Congressman Bartlett and distinguished members of the 
Select Committee on Education, Thank you for this opportunity to submit testimony 
to your committee regarding the re-implementation of Public Law 94-142. It is an 
honor to participate in the on-going efforts of the U.S. Congress to provide equal 
educational opportunities to all children. 
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the 

: V- ;,'<.;^l""i"** ^'.T^ wbo tested her not "just read an article alSut 
lifrAT«n^ 10 \ ? -T* V"'? have been anything but a "failure" in her 

M^^nt triinini^ if ^S** Example, the funds for teacher training and 
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placements with seriously developmentally dis;J)led or learning disabled children 
are practically non-existent Federal IMR regulations for institutions receiving fed- 
eral funds require more specific monitoring of progz^ approaches than does 
anyone of methods applied in our school systems. The initial program for correcting 
Soott's behavior was so-called "compliance training" which required him to respond 
within 5 seconds to a command or be restrained. The pn^osis for him, had the 
program been implemented, was a lifetime of institutionalization as the behavior 
woraened to the point of imcontrolled violence or possible mental breakdown. Thou- 
sands of children are in the same position thoughout the United States. Should we 
fire the professional vfhp writes such a program? The current system of education 
for educators teaches just such "compliance training" as a viable mode of behavior 
modification. Why not train the professionals and teachers in methods other than 
the ones that have been the old stand-bys so that they can cope with the students 
they are required to teach. Some colleges and universities have begun to search for 
and hire faculty members who have the ^ility to teach education majors who are 
interested, the different approaches needed to cope with severely handicapped or 
learning disabled children. That still does not deal with the problem of teachers al- 
ready in the field who do not have the skills ot cope with mainstreamed children. 
When they went to school, the courses were not ever optional— they did not exist 

In a book called "Weeping in the Playtime of Others/' Kenneth Wooden has 
called attention to the large numbers of children who are incarcerated by our juve- 
nile justice system because of behaviors which result in their being excluded from 
our educational system. Charles Manson was one of those. How many of such chil- 
dren could become usefUl, taxpaying citizens if teachers had more understanding of 
learning disabilities, developmental disabilities, and special strategies of teaching 
which applying to those children? , , . ,, 

Parent training is also necessary. Not only in the way to participate in the child s 
education by knowing what the legal rights of the child are, but also in methods of 
reinforcement of the school pnxpram in the home environment, it is a well known 
fact that handicapped children fare better if the treatment of problems is consistent 
from school to home and vice versa. To assume lack of interest on the part of par- 
ents is incorrect Inability to participate because of lack of understanding of the law 
is more accurate. Parents who have become aware of current attempts in the Kali- 
spell area to obtain support and funding for a demonstration project designed to 
provide such training for professionals and teachers as well as to prevent the neces- 
sity of shipping their children out of the state of Montana for free and appropriate 
education have suggested that they are extremely interested in such a demonstra- 
tion project. No cluld should have to be sent into another state for an appropriate 
education. Especially in the light of recognized need for parental involvement in 
his/her education. Parents who have been contacted in other states have expressed 
similar interest in training educators in new strategies in order to avoid such prac- 
tices as sending children to learning centers in other states. Such projects are ex- 
tremely difHcult to obtain funding for in the current system of competition for 
grants and have been exceptionally difficult to obtain in states having rural status 
and smaller populations. 

Recognizing that the courts have ruled that education that is inappropriate is a 
violation of the child's rights to free and appropriate education no matter how 
steeped in tradition it is (Wyatt v. Stickner, 1972), the following recommendations 
are offered for your consideration. 



1. With respect to Part B, Reg. 300.320 and Reg. 300.321. Second priority children 
Kno longer second priorit^' but first priority) and with respect to Part C, Reg. 300.380 
through Reg. 300.387; cHange discretionary use of funds to mandatory use of funds 
for personnel development and in-service training. 

2. Make at least one training center and/or diemonstration project for personnel 
training mandatory in each state. Make grants available to each state in pro-rated 
amounts according to population and need. j 

3. Remove discretionary status from funding for parent training (Part D.) and 
make one state program for parent training mandatory in each state. Grants should 
be available equally to states regardless of population or rural status. Amounts 
could be adjusted according to population and need. 

4. Require that each grant funded for p:^i5onnel, in-service and/or parent training 
have a legitimate research component. The outcomes of such research components 
to be shared with educational systems throughout the nation. 
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Prepared Statement of toe Montana Assoctation for Children and Adultc 
With Learning Disabilities 

Montana Association for Children & Adults With Learning Disabilities (MACLD). 
a parents advocacy group, appreciates the opportunity to participate in this Confer- 
ence on Transition. 

We are gratified by the recent intent of Congress to provide funding for expanded 
high school vocational and transition services for handicapped students. It has been 
our experience, however, that funds in the past for these programs have been pri- 
marily allocated for the more severely handicapped. 

Developing a comprehensive service continuum for handicapped youth with 
regard to high school, postsecondary and/or adult services which will lead to em- 
ployment is imperative. Responding to the needs of those individuals at the higher 
end of the handicapped spectrum will present a unique challenge. Although some of 
these mdividuals may not require support services, many will. 
^^F^llowing is a brief analysis of present programs and options for the leaming-dis- 

High School 

The m^ority of learning-disabled students do not have access to appropriate 
c^r counwling and/or vocational experiences whUe stUl in high school. High 
school special education resource rooms are often patterned upon the approach used 
at the elementary level. It is not unusual for secondary resource room teachers to 
tutor learning-diMbled students in the entire high school curriculum. This approach 
is unrealistic and assumes that the increased academic requirements adopted by 
many ^ool districts seeking "excellence" in education are appropriate for all stu- 
dents. Higher academic standards have also become synonymous with college Dreoa- 
ration. Statistics in^cate that 80% of the jobs in the United States do not requirTa 
college degree and that most students will not obtain one. {The Unfinished AgendcL 
p. 1, National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education) Present vocational 
opportunities for learning-disabled students, if they exist at all, are oft«n based on 
the assumption of low job skills. Learning disabled students oft«n must choose be- 
riculum" ^"Wropnate vocational experience and an inappropriate academic cur- 

College 

College is a viable option for some learning-disabled students. These students 
often tind that accommodations for their learning handicaps do not exist. Colleges 
with specific programs for leaming-<lisabled students are few, expensive and may 
have waitmg lists. ^ 

Other Postsecondary Services 

Learning-disabled students upon graduation from high school suddenly find them- 
selves wthout access to special services of anv kind to help them make the transi- 
tion to other postsecondary, adult services and/or employment. There is a great dif- 
ference between being unemployable and "handicapped'\ Individuals with learning 
disabilities alone cwinot qualify for a program like Supplemental Security Income, 
for example Vocational rehabilitation and other traditional handicapped services 
are not available for the m^ority of learning-disabled individuals. The 'Tall through 
the cracks of the present service provider system, which serves the more severely 
handicapped, but is inappropriate for learning-disabled adults. Vocational technic^ 
centers cannot serve them until they are 16 years old and have left high school. 
Public Welfare Programs 

Because of the present lack of appropriate vocational and job training opportuni- 
ties which could begin in high school, we believe that a substantial number of learn- 
ing-disabled individuals are presently on public welfare programs. The loss of their 
productivity can be measured in ever-increasing welfare costs. Without access to job 
training and employment opportunities, this situation will not change. 
Montana ACLD recommends 

(1) Staff development programs so that high school teachers feel comfortable with 
learning-disabled and other maiiistreamed handicapped students and can work more 
effectivelv with them; 

(2) High school career counseling, vocational education, and job training based on 
learning-disabled students' aptitude, interests, and abilities; 

(3) An evaluation of current secondary learning disability special education pro- 
grams to determine actual student needs and how to meet them; 
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(4) A comprehensive continuum of services for those handicapped 
the hieher end of the handicapped spectrum including high school, postsecondary 
and/or adult^i^ces and initiSyeaiTof employment, if necessary. T&e continuum 
Kd indide opportunities for leaming^lisaEled students to util^ocational tech- 
nical centers wh^n appropriate before they graduate from high school. _ 

^ A commUr..ent% Montana colleg^ to provide the counsehng and academic 
support wrvices necessary so that learning-disabled college students may complete 

*(6) ^vXStn^S? support from communitv busings ^d later leader 
diiS. a^'l.implementir , job training programs for the handicapped, including 

%&oT ihS>^ently served by federal law as "handicapped", the learning- 
diSbl^ ° thf lEt majority ana the least ser^-ed. They also have the highest 
Stial ior compeUtive emplo^ient. It is time services so long promised to them 
become a reality. 

University of Montana. 
Department of Psychology. 
Missoula, MT, August 16, 1985. 

Representative Pat Wiluams. 

Helena, MT. , ^ ^. r *u i.« 

Dear Representative Williams: I am writing to submit i^am "the pro^ 

ine in Bozeman. Montana regarding reauthorization of P.L. 94-14^. 1 am tne proies- 
of ST?«ychology at tSe Universitv of Montana where the state's only train- 

KTupr^.rt oM^^^^^ 94-142 and believe it has f co-pHsh«l 

remtSclbte binefits for handicapped children Further. I believe that Montei^^^ 
aie^movine more and more effectively toward the goals of P.L. 94-142. But I wwh to 
feave SSJiy «gariing most of the issues to others and focus mine on support for 
trninin? of school psvchologists in a rural state like Montana. 

MoZnL'SKychoTogist training program has been in operation since FaH^ 
1978 It was designefto utiliie two professors, but has had only one so far The sp^ 
cial materials nicessary for instruction have been borrowed from school distnrts 
and TrlSually hSngpurchased with instructional grant ipon'es /variable at UM 
o?bl^Jiewne without, -nie program has worked closely with the Montana Associa- 
tion offfil ftychologists^anl local professionals. It lias been formally regionally 

""^'e^ no^ mS Sr revisions in the program to prepare for review by the 
nationlfacc^ithS 4ency (NCATE) in Spring. 1987. Given tliose changes, our stu- 
dente will graduate with a Master of Arts and educational specialist Jegrees with 

*"8urp"rifm'w1nt"'?erdJ^r^^^^^ will be criticized perhaps 

"warned" ???ven not approv^ because we lack a second professor whicVi is re- 
aS bv the accr«iitetion standards. Restricted budgets and campus priorities 
ha,l^ nof permitted hiring a second professor or obtaining more adequate education- 

°'we^f-trained school psychologists are critical to moving effectively toward the 
eoa^^ of tL p^L 94-142. and yet rural states like MontanaW difficulty providing 
StraiK.1 am requesting that you consider P.L. 94-142 funding including sup- 
port for rural state school psychologist training programs. 

Sincerely. George C. Camp. Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of School Psychology. 



Prepared Statement of Richard B. Offner. Ph.D.. Director, Montana 

UNWE^rTTAFFILIATED PROGRAM SaTELUTE. UNIVERSITY OF JloNTANA 

M- rem k3 today are directed at the discretionary sections of the Act. I would 
like to nreface the^ remarks, however, with a few general comments about the Act. 

A deLle has^ passed since Public Uw 94-142 was enacted This landmark 
ip^slfld^n hM to qu. 'J Madeleine Will, "ushered in the most creative period in the 
wftoS of sp ial XcatiW^^^ this countn. has moved a decade beyond passaee of 
the A?t sineiiicant advances have been made in education of handirapped children. 
The Sixth Eal Report to Congress on Implementaion of PL 94-142 highlights ac- 
complishments such as: 
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in^ the 1976;-77 Mhool year until 1982-83 there has been a 16 percent increase 
in the number of children receiving special education Md related serS '""^ 

A 119 percent mcr«ase in the learning disabled populati^L- ' 
th^?hCf """^ »f P'^hool children served ages three 

TWrty^ight states now mandates services to preschool children: 
Ki^Iu""''^ HF**'" Post««ondary-age handicapped students- 

Ninety-three percent of all handicapped children jSI J^^theif^u^Hon Jn 

™^^ef|P'ti=;-^^^ ^^orCoSlff"«L"^a^ 

ff^W^fv"^ responded to the report's findings and recommendaSoM ImSit- 
IrJ^ f?"*^' i*^^"* ° clear affirmation that tbToono^prrf ^1 

Su^tiStfc^cfJpl^-^?^^ strive to reach Xr^^Sri 

.e^«^^^^^i»^^^^^ 

ed-regular and special-each with its own pupils, tochers, sX^^^v^R^nnH 

wnat artuicially compartmentalized service delivery systems It is PvlHpnf fwTkT^ 
are children wfio do not fit clearly into either the^3? w spe^S *u4^^^^ 

appropnate education for all disabled and handicapped chuEhM ledJS « ^ri™,c 
Sn WilTw^^ r,?;nf ^' S"** "^J" and special edu- 

oir Siffitte»rm1t&!,^^^^s^^^^ 

w4v whfch^r^f^JjjiS''^" Often regarded as "assigned" to special eduSS fn a 
^1L«„n ^ programniatic separation and eliminates^mands on gener^ 

education pro-ams for increased flexibUity in inclusiveness." ^11^1984 d l¥) 
. The burgioning rolls of special education have begun torauM WMiderahlP «i«rm 

fo?^^^^/„S^^f/^'^""»^'15.'°^** l*^"'^'' education Was inherent problem^ 
™In?^fi?7*w J PP?^ students, the least restrictive and most desirable erwdron 
^iS^'wfn^^^^'f?^^^ '^SU'" classroom For othere, hov^ve"?he reS, 
l^fn^nHnT^l^fi?^^ cla^room may in fact be more restrictive (Oittleib, 1979) 
ihe potential benefits for children that are appropriately placed withVkilled rlaaC 
n^^ fw'^fT, '"Pf*"^ personnel are well d&enteS. lThh?k k te iSrtan?^ 
not« that, following tfie enactment of PL 94-142, substantial federal fiKdTwere 
made available through Dean's Grants, National SupportSjS«m P^ecte a^^^ 
^ni"';:!!^-^,™-^'^''? Network to support the training'^Sf all SuStoKth regular 
l? f ^^'f '' I'i.P'"/'?"?^^ of instruction for handicapped student Sin^ 1981 ttr- 
fll'^'i^ ^^'f ^^''''''e 'iP^e diminished, Md state supiwrt^M not S 

the void. ITierefore, the concept and stimulus for these efforte haw declined ss^iftr 

^'^ J"^^ ^"84), in their report on "^on^to^^fXHa^' 
capped tn America ", suggest that it is o"""" lu aaucaie tne Handi- 

. . . an extreme irony that the mov ement toward this least restrictive of all orfn 
cational environments is now accelerating in special educa^n.^iTmi^verSette; 
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irony that it is taking place, in great part, from necessity, rather than purely for 
reason of educational philosophy. It appears that regular education for the handi- 
capped students is expanding, not because fiscal backing and federal authority con- 
tinue to promote it, but precisely because financial problems in many locations 
prompt the need to provide education in the least expensive environment (Smith- 
Davis, Burke, and Noel, 1984, p. 181). 

As educators move to address problems of excellence in education, concurrently 
with a shifting responsibility for hard to teach students from general to regular edu- 
cation, Uiey will be looking for solutions to the problems faced by our dichotomozed 
system of special and regular education. Gilhood noted in 1976 that we are ap- 
proaching the day when, for each child, the law will require that the schooling fit 
the child, his needs, his capacities, and his wishes; not the child fit the school. Thus, 
special education may become general and general education special. 

Looking back on the past decade of PL 94-142, we should not forget that it was 
through many hearings such as thi^ countless testimonies of parents, advocates, 
and professionals that pushed for and got legislation to ensure that all handicapped 
children and youth receive a free and appropriate education in the least restrictive 
environment. It was this legislation that stimulated a boom in the development of 
educational technology unparalleled in history. It was this legislation that led to the 
establishment of model programs that have made a lasting impact on educational 
practice. It was this legislation that promoted the preparation of the thousands of 
special educators need^ to meet our national manpower needs. And, it is this legis- 
lation that holds promise for our continued efforts to ensure that this legislation 
that holds promise for our continued efforts to ensure that this country's handi- 
capped citizens achieve their maximum potential, independence, and self-sufHciency. 

1 truly believe that tremendous progress has been made in achieving the goal of 
PL 94-142: that is free and appropriate education for all handicapped children and 
youth. I believe, however, that it is important to keep this in perspective. When fed- 
eral funds are avaUMe to promote change and development in the service system, 
signiHcant progress is made. Unfortunately, when federal resources are pulled back 
or reprioritized, state and local resources do not necessarily follow to maintain the 
system or continue the course of development. Therefore, it is critical that the direc- 
tion taken in reauthorizing those parts of the Act that provide discretionary funds 
for research, development, and training be carefully planned to target areas of need 
that will provide lasting contributions to enhanced educationcd services for this 
country's handicapped children and youth. 

Tlie discretionary programs authorized under the Act are the cornerstones for ad- 
vancement of educational services to handicapped children and youth. Today, I 
would like to address a few considerations for reauthorization of these sect ons. 



I recommend that reauthorization of Part C of the Act emphasize the develop- 
ment of vocational education programs that can lead to increased employability of 
handicapped persons. A special focus should be placed on post-secondary programs 
for persons with learning disabilities. It is recognized that after high school, learn- 
ing disabled students often find themselves without access to special services to 
assist them in making the transition to the community. These individuals rarely 
qualify for community-based services designed for persons with more severe develop- 
mental disabilities. Vocational education, rehabilitation, and other traditional com- 
munity services frequently are not available. These individuals often become unem- 
ployed or underemployed. In a recent publication by the National Commission on 
secondary Vocational Education, it was noted that 80 percent of the jobs in the 
United States do not require a college education. Thus access to specialized vocation- 
al and job training after high school will assist substantial numbers of learning dis- 
abled individuals to achieve appropriate gednful employment. 

There is little doubt that current social policy and federal mandates relating to 
services for handicapped youth and young adults are strongly focused on the move- 
ment from school to the world of work. The role of "worker * for handicapped per- 
sons is no less important than it is for the nonhandicapped. An individual's self- 
identity, socialization, and personal autonomy are all expectations of his or her 
"work life*' (Defazio & Flexler, 1983). Thus, given the emphasis society has placed on 
the work ethic, employment experiences for handicapped persons provide opportuni- 
ties to experience social roles, images, and personal competencies valued by the 
community (Wolfensberger, 1983). Bill Kieman (1983) points out that: 

"If an individual is not engaged in gainful employment or receiving remuneration 
this will affect the type of recreational and residential options which will be avail- 
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railcUy residential activities are highly related to our earning 

Postsecondary education programs hold promise for developing important voca- 
tional and adult education models that can lead to increased productivity, independ- 
ence, and self-sufficiency for handicapped persons. j» 

2. TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Many professionak believe that a m^or impact of PL 94-142 in this country has 
been the preparation of personnel to educate handicapped persons and the compre- 
hensive planning for personnel development. It is also recognized that the federal 
personnel preparation program is currently funded at an insufficient level to sup- 
port large-scale solutions to the complex manpower needs faced by this country 

I recommend that reauthorization of Part D include a substantial increase in sup- 
port for developing training programs to meet the critical shortages of qualified spe- 
cial education and support personnel. At a time when special education enrollmeirt 
IS increasing, the supply of qualified professionals is dwindling. Manpower shortages 
in special education are being reported nationwide, with critical widespread short- 
ag^ predicted m the near future (Smith-Davis, Burke & Noel, 1984) 

Over 50 percent of the states report that enrollment of new special education 
trainees is down, with overall handicapped student enrollment expected to continue 
increasing ttirough the end of this decade. In a study of national personnel supply 
conducted in 1982 (Smith-Davis, Burke & Noel, 1984), only 22 percent 
of the stet^ reported tnat they had sufficient preservice personnel programs^^thin 
their boundaries to supplv the special educators needed to fulfiU the ctemand Only 
two junsd .etions reported that the supply of new graduates was sufficient to meet 
cuirent demands for personnel. Further, regional or multi-stete development of 
graduates does not appear to compensate for this lack of preservice programmine 
^ I^t!^^ critical shortages of personnel to educate the handicapped exSt in rural 
districts across the country. Rural attrition rates are routinely found to be 50 per- 
cent annually, with 100 percent turnover within one year not being uncommon Av- 
erage attution rates in other parts of the country are less than 20 percent. Manpow- 
er shortages and staffing problems in rural districts often require the* placement of 
handicajiped students in foster or boarding homes in cities distant from their home 
communities. 

In many stotes, inservice resources are being diverted to train educators to 
assume new roles in special education to address critical personnel shortages. In 
over 80 percent of the stotes, priority for special education inservice training is di- 
rected at regular education staff. Tliis emphasis follows the movement of handi- 
capped children into regular classrooms. The federal personnel preparation's grant 
prqgram should begin to refocus on inservice training to maintain and develop the 
skills of our special education labor force. 

Congress will need to act to address the critical manpower needs in special educa- 
tion. An important legacy of PL 94-142 is the provision for the preparation and con- 
tinued development of personnel to educate handicapped children and youth The 
critical importance of the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development and the 
federal grant program in personnel preparation to supplying qualified manpower 
should not be overlooked. i-i- ^ *» 

3. RESEARCH IN EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

I recommend that Congress maintain an active research program to increfi*»e 
knowledge and understonding of handicapping conditions and teaching, leamiilfc 
and education-related practices and services for handicapped children and youth 
The research program has been very successful in developing special education tech- 
nology. I reiterate that research and development, along with training, are the 
mainstoys of our progressive efforts to meet the needs of all handicapped persons. 

X urge Confess to be particularly cognizant, however, of the need for research 
applications that will lead to maximum independence, integration, and self-suffi- 
ciency for handicapped persons. Of concern to me is the need for research on ways 
to int^ate special ' and "regular" teaching technologies U assure that all persons 
benefit maximally from their educational experience. We must look for constructive 
ways to minimize the dichotomy that has developed between so-called special and 
regular education. 

Further. I believe it is essential that we continue to develop technology for the 
effective transition of handicapped persons at critical points along the course of 
their educational caieers. That is, home to preschool, preschool to kindergarten, ele- 
mentory to secondary programs^ and secondary education to community services 
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The goal of PL 94-142 the past decade has been free and appropriate education for 
all handicapped children and youth. I think the goal for the next decade should be 
maximum independence, integration, and seJf-sufiiciency. 

4. HAm)ICAPPEO children's EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

I recommend that Congress expand the early education program, with specific em- 
phasis on increased funding for outreach and dissemination programs. In a recent 
study of HCEEP by Littlejohn Associates (1983) they reported that: 

Fifty-five percent of the children who lea\e HCEEP demonstration projects are 
placed in integrated settings with nonhandicapped children, which is less expensive 
than more specialized placements. 

Sixty-seven percent of the children who leave HCEEP demonstration projects per- 
form in the average and above average range in relation to their peers, according to 
staff of the regular and special education programs to which they graduate. 

A total of 2,157 replications were identified; 1,991 as a result of outreach activities 
and 166 from projects in the demonstration phase serving over 100,000 children. 

Replication programs are known to have served 107,850 children. 

For each child served directly in the demonstration projects, 6.4 children received 
services through continuation of demonstration projects, and through replication of 
projects. 

For every HCEEP dollar expended in prog-imming, $18.37 has been generated in 
programming for children and their families. 

The report concludes: "The accomplishments of the HCEEP projects as shown by 
the survey results are greater and more varied than for any other documented edu- 
cation program we have been able to identify." . r u 

Early education programs are critical factors in the future of education for handi- 
capped persons. We should work toward the day when all states mandate and sup- 
port services for handicapped children from birth. The Congress should continue 
their role in ensuring support for preschool services. 

5. ONE FINAL COMMENT 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education program, and other programs for 
developing model services for school age handicapped populations have been very 
successful in developing practices that are critical to our educational system today. 
It is time for a new focus to be developed for a population that is only beginning to 
receive attention: those handicapped youths ages 18 to 21 who are aging out of our 
existing special education programs. I think it is time we place the kind of intense 
effort that has provien so successful in developing early education programs or de- 
veloping model educational services for handicapped persons at the other end of the 
age continuum. , 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this testimony. If you have any ques- 
tions, please let me know. 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DISCRETIONARY 
PROGRAMS UNDER THE EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED ACT 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1985 

House of Representatives^ 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education asd Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
2261, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Pat Williams (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Williams, Martinez, Bartlett, 
and Jeffords. 

Staff present: S. Gray Garwood, staff director; Robert Silverstein, 
majority counsel; Colleen Thompson, clerk, and David Esquith, leg- 
islative associate. 

Mr. Williams. I want to welcome each of you to the second in a 
series of hearings the Subcommittee on Select Education is holding 
on the reauthorization of the discretionary programs under the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. The first hearing was held in 
Bozeman, MT, on Aimist 27. t^, . ^ i. 

Many of you are ramiliar with part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, most commonly known as Public Law 94-142. 
This landmark legislation, which was signed into law 10 years ago 
this November, provides more than $1 billion of Federal aid to 
assist States in their efforts to pi-ovide a free, appropriate, public 
education to all handicapped children. 

The discretionary programs we are examining today, which 
expire on September 30 next year, are an essential source of sup- 
port to the speciaJ education and related services provided to the 4 
million han(ficapped children receiving services under Public Law 
94-142. 

These discretionary programs provide approximately $155 mil- 
lion of assistance to State and local educational agencies, other 
public agencies, private, nonprofit organizations and institutes of 
higher education to support a variety of programs. 

The specific purpose and focus of today's hearing is on the discre- 
tionary programs pertaining to preschool, secondary, transition, 
and postsecondary programs. It would be helpful if the witnesses 
would comment on and then make recommendations for improving 
the Federal role in each area. 

With respect to preschool education programs, it would also be 
helpful if the witnesses would address the following question: 

(91) 
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First, what are the benefits of early intervention programs for 
preschool-aged, handicapped children? 

Second, are the new early childhood State planning grants facili- 
tating the development of comprehensive, statewide delivery sys- 
tems that are appropriate to the needs of the preschool population? 

And third, should there be an increased focus on parent involve- 
ment in the preschool programs? 

With respect to transition and secondary school programs, it 
would also oe helpful if the witneses would address the following 
issues.. 

First, it appears that our definition of what constitutes success 
under Public Law 94-142 is changing from a focus limited to access 
to services to one that also includes outcomes. For example, does 
the graduate have skills required for employment? Wliat is the im- 
portance of this change? 

Second, what should be the focus of transition programs? Should 
they be limited to employment or should they also include residen- 
tial, social, and interpersonal skills? 

Third, is there a problem of handicapped students dropping out 
once they enter high school? 

With respect to postsecondary education programs, it would be 
helpful if the witnesses would address these three questions: 

first, what types of programs, services, and accommodations are 
presently being provided around the country to assist handicapped 
students succeed in postsecondaiy institutions? 

Second, what are the components of a program that will facili- 
tate the handicapped student's success in college? What are the 
major obstacles to success for disabled students entering college? 

And, finally, what have we learned from the demonstration 
projects being funded by the Department of Education? 

I look forward to hearing whatever answers you can give us on 
those series of questions. 

My colleague, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and witnesses, I am looking forward to the next 2 
days of hearings on the Education of the Handicapped Act as Con- 
gress begins its work on reauthorizing the various discretionary 

Programs that combine to complement and supplement Public Law 
4-142. 

These discretionary programs, I think, have served their intend- 
ed purpose of providmg the State grant program with technical as- 
sistance and support by generating a host of model practices in 
areas that are technologically complex and ever changing. 

These discretionaiy programs also provide key areas of support 
in the development of personnel and instructional materials. 

As we have learned, the education of a handicapped student pre- 
sents a variety of teaching challenges to special educators. We 
should all take pride in the achievements of Public Law 94-142, 
and those achievements can in part be attributed to the function- 
ing of the discretionary programs. 

I note that the witness Jists for t he 2 day s of hearin g s cover a 
wide range of interests in programs under the Act> and I think that 
is appropriate. I am particularly interested in the progress that is 
being made in the secondary and transitional program and the 
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nature of the cooperation that the special educators are encounter- 
ing with adult service agencies, as well as the issues that surround 
early childhood education in preschool instruction. 

In other words, it seems to me that this round of reauthorization, 
we need to, among other things, take a careful look at the before 
school begins and at the after school is over, at either end of the 
age spectrum. Both of these areas present unique challenges to the 
act and require significant participation from noneducational apn- 
cies in order to meet the needs of the handicapped persons involved 
as well as the needs of the families. x- u i 

I am also looking forward to learning about the section 6 schools 
and the nature of the education provided the handicapped students 
m these schools. I do appreciate the willmgness, in particular, of 
Dr Stephens to participate in these heanngs on short notice and 
recognize that the section 6 schools, while too often ignored, are a 
unique part of the Nation's schooling system. ^ „ .. , 

I will note that Dr. Stephens is a constituent and a Dallasite, and 
I hope that that doesn't overly taint her testimony to the negative. 
In my book it taints it to the positive, of course. But we will coun- 
sel with the other members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bartlett. I would be happy to yield. . ^ ^ , . , . 

Mr. WiLUAMS. The Chair finds that it taints it toward the posi- 
tive. „ . 

Mr. Bartlett. Excellent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr WiLUAMS. Inasmuch as it ssemed to be in doubt. 

Mr. Bartlett. We will attempt to achieve unanimous consent 
from all members of the subcommittee at a later time. 

The various discretionary programs under the Education ot the 
Handicapped Act, I think, represent the cutting edge of specif 
education policies and practices in order to maintain Public Law 
94-142 as a dynamic service system. , .,„s„„fj„„ 

In order to do that. Congress must be in close communication 
with those who administer the discretionary programs as well as 

those who utilize them. , , > ^ i. u k,, k; 

The Education of the Handicapped Act has been marked by bi- 
partisan support and by a willingness of interested parties to meet 
the needs of handicapped students withm the context and 
straints of the regular education system. I look forward to continuing 
that tradition of this quite valuable program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you. , • n ^ n.,«=f Rrion 

Our first panel-and please come forward-is Carl Dunst, Brian 

"^TS^^^^^re^'li the Family, Infant and Preschool Pro- 
grams, Western Carolina Center, Dr. McNulty is the executive di- 
Sr of Special Education, Colorado Department of Education, 
Sd Dr. Edgar is a professor at the University of Washington. 
Dr. Dunst, let's begin with you. 
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STATEMENT OP CARL DUNST. PH.D.. DIRECTOR. PAMILV. BWkNT 
AND PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS. WESTERN CAROLINA CEWBER- 
BRIAN A. McNULTY. PH D.. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OTfinmL 
EDUCATION. COLORADO DEPARTMENT OP EDUCAHIW. JiND 
EUGENE EDGAR. PH.D.. PROFESSOR. UNIVERSITY OFHSaWG- 
TON. A PANEL i—ai^u 



Dr. DuNST. I appreciate the opportunity to share mw 
today with this committee. 

I currently serve as the director of the Family, Infant mai Bre~ 
SSpX^w #1^^ "P"""^*^ ^'"^ Projectefairfed 

As I ihaicateff m'ihy witW testimdriyr tliere are Fo* ^dnoroic 
and human benefits derived from early intervention. I ^wsuliiiilke 
to elaborate on several of those points, but the major pofatlnSirtd 
like to make is that in order for our intervention prosi»anfe.to, be 
successful we must truly begin to take a broader basedapmn^ to 
faimSies" ^^^^^^^'o^al services to handicapped childrwi SS^eir 

Now, let me focus in on one point in terms of an econMnib bene- 
tit, IS our program which focuses in on early educatiwa in terms of 
the prevention of the institutionalization of handicaf«)ed children 
We have found, as a result of a study we have reca«tly conducted 
that there was three times greater probability of bttiug institution' 
alized If you do not participate in an early intePVaMnn program. 

Now, It cost about $3,000 a year to serve the teuty in our pro- 
gram, >vhereas institutional cost is about $4Sfi9$ a year So that 
each child we are able to keep out of an instito^ will result in a 
savings of $42,000 to the State. I should say it is actually a $42,000 
savings for the Federal Government, since 95 percent of all the 
money for our institution is actually Federal dollars. 

The ni^jor benefit that has been derived by institutional avoid- 

«?«Q ^° ir J*®®",^ savings to the State of North Carolina 
of $9 million in less than 10 years. 

Another way of looking at the benefits of early intervention is to 
focus in on a specific case and illustrate that early intervention 
needs to include educational programming but also programming 
besides those for the chiid. 

Just a real brief case study of a child: 

John is a 3 year old profoundly handicapped with hydraencepha- 
ly. 1 he condition is characterized by partial or complete absence of 
cerebral cortex. 

became involved mth this young child at age 3, 
the child spent most of his time lying on his back or being held by 
the mother, did not talk, could not feed himself, basically could not 
function independently. 

This particular case is important because the mother is a 17- 
year-old single mother who receives very little support from 

nffi%'^u^'"ci?®'r-^2"f^°'^.,'?^ ^^^'^ is no support from the 
child s father. She finds herself depressed the msgority of the time 
When we began our involvement with John, we were able to de^ 
yelop a number of interventions that facilitated his ability to take 
food and fluids without resistance, to play independently with toys, 
to hold his head up, and to sit upright in a specially designed chair 
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The mother was taught techniques that allowed her to engage in 
dressing, feeding, and bathing the child without those being overly 
demanding activities. As it turns out, this mother would spend up 
to 8 hours a day simply caring for this child in terms of basic 

The focus of the intervention with this child included educational 
intervention for the child but also included broader based social 
and economic interventions with the mother. As it turns out, this 
particular mother had medical bills exceeding $100,000 as a result 
of the care of this child. John is now 12 years old, living at home 
and attending a public school program. It is our best guess that 
had we not provided broad based interventions for that child and 
family outside of the educational realm as part of our preschool 
services, that child would be institutionalized today. 

We have repeatedly found with the families that we work with 
that unless the educational program in which the child is involved 
takes a broad based perspective of the child and family and ad- 
dresses family needs as well as child needs, the risk of institution- 
alization is extremely great. . . j i 

Now, with those brief economic and human benefits m mmd, let 
me turn to some comments about part c, section 623 of the Act. 

Subsection (a) of the Act specifically authorizes the development 
and implementation of experimental education programs. 

These programs have typically been operated under the Handi- 
capped (Aildren's Early Education Program and have traditionally 
been very child focused. Only cursory attention is given to the dif- 
ferent types of parental involvement that are likely to help fami- 
lies rear handicapped children as normal as possible and for the 
kids to benefit optimally from educational programs. 

We find, for example, that the programs that fail to attend to 
basic child and family needs often result in families not wanting to 
carry out interventions with their child. 

In terms of the section that involves the State planning grants, is 
the comprehensive State plan whi^h includes nine msyor compo- 
nents. These components outline a number of the specific things 
that States ought to do as part of carrying out a State plan. I 
would like to comment on three of those, because I believe that 
these components are not specific enough, and because they are not 
specific enough States are not likely to follow through on truly de- 
veloping a comprehensive plan. 

First, it is my observation that attainment of the msgor activities 
as part of the proposed plan is beyond the scope of most States at 
this particular pomt in time because the components do not in- 
clude explicit definition of what should be done as part of a com- 
prehensive plan. 

Second, as more and more States begin the plannmg and devel» 
opment phases of their State plans, I become more and more 
uneasy of the manner in which those plans are being implenented. 

Basically, there is a trend toward taking school based models, 
classroom models, and applying them to preschool handicapped 
children. 

It is my contention that this will prove to be a serious mistake, 
because preschool handicapped children and their families have 
specific types of needs, the learning process is different with those 
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children, the manner in which parents need to be involved is differ- 
ent, and if we use school based models with preschool handicapped 
children, we will wind up probably providing a service that is not 
meeting the needs of the children and families. 

Third, there are a number of requirements for the comprehen- 
sive service delivery system that implicitly recognize the broad 
based needs of handicapped children and their families, but unfor- 
tunately there is lack of specificity in the requirements. 

Based on those brief comments, let me just make a few recom- 
mendations. 

The first recommendation is that consideration should be given 
to inclusion in section 632(a) of a provision for States who operate 
demonstration and outreach projects to include efforts to meet 
family level social, economic, emotional and educational needs as 
part of their activities. They can either do that directly or media- 
tion of those services through coordination with other social agen- 
cies. 

The second recommendation is that we should provide more ex- 
plicit definitions and descriptions of the nine m^or components of 
a comprehensive State service delivery system in order to provide a 
better framework for States to be able to carry out the intents of 
the law. 

nJ^^l might be a useful for a statement to be made in section 
623(b) that notes the preschool years represent a unique period of 
development and that State plans should reflect this uniqueness in 
the planning, development and implementation of a comprehensive 
State plan. 

And fourth, the rules and regulations governing a comprehensive 
service delivery system should include a statement that the plan 
mclude provision of services to handicapped children and their 
families that address not only educational needs but economic, 
social, health and psychological needs as well. And again, this does 
not nef*d to be done by the educational agencies, but could be done 
through coordination with other social service agencies. 

Finally, I appreciate the opportunity to share these thoughts and 
hope that they are useful in terms of reauthorization of the Act 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Carl J. Dunst follows.] 
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Prepared Statement of Carl J. Dunst, Ph.D.. Director. Family, Infant and 
Preschool Program, Western Carouna Center. Morganton, NC 

Hsaor.ble Chatrwn and Cooatttee KMbera,. Dtattrigut.hed GuMt.^ CoUeaii??! 
and Friends, thank you for your Invitation to testify before this Bubco««.lttee 
regarding reaulhorlxatlon of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. 

Without the continued leadership and support of nenbers of congress, the 
protection of the rights of handicapped persons .Ight be threatened. I 
co»aend you for your coamltsent to ensuring that all handicapped persons 
receive a fair and deserving education, and thank you for your efforts on 
behalf of sll handicapped persons and their families. 

I currently serve as director of the Faally, Infant and Preschool Progras 
located m Morganton, HC. Our progras provides a host of education and 
support services to preschool handicapped children and their families. We 
cuirenUy operate five projects authorized under P.L. 98-199. Two projects 
are funded as part of the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program, two 
as part of Training Personnel for the Education of the Handicapped, and one •» 
part of the Preschool Incentive Grant program. 

My experiences »lth these particular projects as well as other 
experiences during the psst 14 years have convinced me of the Importance of 
preschool, early IntervenUon services for both children and th^lr fasllles. 
Consequently, I mil restrict sy testimony to cossents regardlnq the preschool 
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y*.r. oiv.n ,r atrong convictions concerning the l.portance of early 
Intervention. 

AB I indicated in »y .rltten testimony, there are both hu.an and economic 
benefits derived fro. ecrly Intervention .1th handicapped preschooler, and 
f^slr families. I .ould like to briefly eJaborate upon a portion of that 
evidence to place my recomaendatlona In proper perapectlve. 

One goal of the program I direct ia the prevention of the 
institutionalization of nandicapped children through the provision of broad- 
based educational, social, psychological, economic, and health-related support 
to the Children and their families. It Is a basic premise of our program that 
institutional avoidance is attained through provision and mediation of broad- 
based supportive services that make the birth and rearing of a handicapped 
Child as normal as possible, and thus permits the child to function as an 
integral member of the family unit. 

The results of a pilot study that .e conducted shoved that of all the 
Children institutionalized from our catchment are. bet.een 1972 and 19B3. 
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only a participated in our program vhila 19 did not. A aora recant atudy 
currently being completed for the period from 1972 through 1985 indicates that 
there ia three timea greater a probability of being institutionalized if you 
did participate in our early intervention program. 

It coats about 93»000 per year for our program to serve one child and 
family. The costs of institutional placement ia nearly 945,000 per year. 
Consequently, each year that institutional avoidance occurs, the state of 
North Carolina realizes a 942,000 savings per child. 

A cost benefit analysis of the data from our institutional avoidance 
study indicated that for those children vho have not been institutionalized, 
nearly S300, 000 per child has already been saved as a result of early 
intervention. Ve estimate that our state has already realized a 59,000,000 



savings for all the children for whoa institutional avoidance has occurred. 



This included all children 13 years of age or less. Qur program began 
in 1972, and as of 1963, the oldest "graduates* ver^ 13 years old. 



Based on currently available figures, approxiaaately 4-5 percent of all 
handicapped persons in our catchment vould be expected to be 
institutionalized. 01 the 1000 children vho have participated in our program, 
less than one perent have been institutionalized. Thus, at least 3 percent or 
30 children have not been institutionalized; resulting xu a savings of nearly 
10 Million dollars. 
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Another vay of looking at th» bvnsfits of Mly Intervention vlth regard 
to Inetltutlonal avoidance la to briefly examine the case study of a child and 
faally who participated In our prograas 

John Is a S-year-old profoundly handicapped child vlth 
hydranencephaly. This condition la characterized by either partial 
or coaplete absence of th^ cerebral cortex and Is represented by a 
seabrane filled vlth clear fluid. 

An inltlril aaaessaent found that John spent the large najorlty 
of his tlae lying on his back In his crib or being held by his 
aother. He could not feed hlnself» could not sit or hold his head 
up Independently* did not talk or coaaunlcate, and could not 
Interact vlth people or aaterlals In a socially adaptive aanner. 

John*a aether Is 17-years-old; single; and living vlth her 
parents. She Is totally responsible for John's cave. She is both 
physically and eaotlonally exhausted because of the deaands John 
places upon her. She receives very little help from her parents or 
other relatives. Since John's blrth» and becuase of his dependency 
on his mother* she has not finished school* Is unable to pay John's 
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medical bills, and finds herself depressed most of the time. By all 
relevant indicators, John was clearly at-risk for institutional 
placement. 

Botn child- and family-level interv^•«t ions were iMplewented 
with John and his Mother when they became involved in our program. 
John was taught to take food and fluids without resistence; to play 
independently with different toys; to hold his head up; and to sit 
upright in a specially designed feeding chair. The mother was 
taught tecnniques to make child care tasks including feeding, 
dressing, bathing, and changing John less demanding. John was 
enrolled in a half-day specialized cay care program so the mother 
could finish school and she used respite care on weekends in order 
to get household chores completed. The mother was acquainted with 
both public and private funding sources in order to relieve the 
financial burdens resulting from John's handicapping condition. 
Other social support services were also made available to the mother 
to meet other child and family needs <food, shelter, clothing, 
etc. ). 
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John IS now 12-years-old; still living at home; and attending a 
classrooM-basBd program for handicapped children in a local public 
school. The ftjother has corapleted school and works full-time to 
support both herself ana John. SP5 continues to periodically use 
respite care on weekends so that she can 'socialize with her friends 
and family. She also parlticipates in a parent support group 
designed to improve services to handicapped children and their 
families. 

For both John and his mother, it was necessary to implement 
broad-based interventions to affect broad-based changes in the 
entire family system. It is this type of comprehensive service- 
delivery program that prevents institutionalization and fosters 
social-adaptive competence, 
fls this vignette illustrates, both child and family needs Must be addressed if 
early intervention efforts are to be truly successful and beneficial. fls 
noted in my written testimony, evidence from the early intervention efficacy 
literature indicates that ctjild^ parent^ and family functionina iS most likely 
40 be Ofii im^l ly affected by proarains if itjey address individualized needs 
wsiM 5 faroad::basedi comfiretjensiye afifiroacij t© early interyentipn. 
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With the above introductory remarks in mind, I now turn to a series of 
cOMinerits and recommendations regarding P.L. 98-199, Part C, Sec. 623. 

Sec. 623 (a) (I) of P.L. 98-199 specifically authorizes the development 
and implementation of experiwental early education programs that show promise 
for promoting a comprehensive and strengthened approach to working with 
handicapped children and their families. P.L. 90-538 (Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Assistance Act) initially authorized the development of model- 
deraonstrat ion programs and outreach projects designed to "disperse" the 
findings frow the demonstration projects. 

The large majority of Handicapped Children's Early Education Program 
demonstration and outreach projects have been child-focused with cursory 
attention to the potential benefits of different types of parent involvement. 
For the most part, parent involvement has been viewed in terms of parent 
training to affect changes in knowledge and skill acquisition. There is a 
growing awareness that programs for preschool handicapped children are more 
likely to be successful to the extent that they provide or mediate provision 
of services to meet social, economic, psychologic<«l, and health) as well as 
educational needs. So often the comment is made by educational staff that 
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a. Information concerning the n„ecs of handicapped children and the 

availability of services; and 
S. Onqoin, evaluation of the effectiveness of the services and 
programs provided to handicappea children and others involved in 
their education and care. 
The i„pMcit intents of a number of the components of this comprehensive 
system Plan de.erve comment. it is „y observation that attainment of 

the major activities of the proposed comprehensive plan is beyond the 
capabilities of a large n„„ber of states without more explicit definition of 
What each activity should entail. „any states have had considerable 

difficulty in meeting the intents of P.L. g-i-ii^ for =nh i 

J^ 1^,^ ror school-age oopulatiorcs, 

and it is questionable whether servires f.-r - ■ 

Btner services for hanoicapped preschoolers and their 

families will fare much better. 

second, as more states begin the planning and development phases of their 
state Plans, x become more and more uneasy about the manner in which the 
service delivery systems are being conceptualized. There is a trend toward 
taking school-age mod.ls. and applying them to preschool aged children. This 
Will prove to be a serious mistake. The needs of preschoolers and their 
families, the methods of instruction, the learning process, the ..ecology of 
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the school-horae relationships, the context of instruction, the role that 
parents play in the education of the children, etc, are different for birth to 
six year old children compared to six to 18 year old children. Consequently, 
we need a different type of service-delivery system at the preschool level. 
There needs to be a more explicit statement in the law regarding the 
uniqueness of the preschool years and the need to consider this in the 
development and implementation of a comprehensive system for preschoolers and 
their families. 

Third, a number of the requirements for a comprehensive service delivery 
system (*' s 5 4 7) implicitly recognize the broader-based needs of children 
and their fawilies, and the need for the state plan to include provisions that 
insure that these needs are wet. However, the extent to which this is likely 
to occur is minimized given the lack of specificity in the requirements. It 
would help tremendously if the requirements for a comprehensive plan included 

a statement that specified that the broad-based needs of children and their 

families should be addressed as part of the plan. 

Based on the above conwents as well as information presented in my 

written testimony, I would like to wake the following recommendations 
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regarding possible changes in Part C, Sec. 623 of P.L. 98-199: 

1. Consideration should be given to inclusion in Sec. 623 (a) (1) a 
provision which states that demonstration and outreach project 
i nc 1 ude effort s to meet f ami iy-1 evei soc i a 1 , econcai c, 
eraotienal, and educational neeas either as part of program 
activities or through mediation of services to meet these needs 
througn coordination with other agencies. 

2. Provide wore explicit definitions and descriptions of the nine 
major components of a comprehensive state servi«re delivery 
system in order to provide a better framework for states to use 
as part of the development and implementation of a comprehensive 
service-delivery system. 

3. ft statement should be added to Sec. 623 (b) (1) that notes that 
the preschool years represent a unique period of development, and 
that state plans should reflect this uniqueness in the planning, 
development, and implementation of a comprehensive service- 
delivery system. 
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4. The rules and regulations qoveming a comprehenGive service 
delivery system should include a statement that the plan 
include prevision of services tc hariOicfipped chllcren and their 
families that addresses econcraic, social, nealth, psychological, 
and educational needs. 
b&l2SC«5le Cha^rMan and Cogynittee Mswbers, I appreciate the opportunity to 
share ny thoughts regarding P.L. 98-133, and hope that you find my conments 
and recommendations useful in your efforts toward the reauthorization of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. Thank you. 




Carl J. Dunst, Ph.D. 
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Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you very much. 
Dr. McNulty. 

Dr. McNuLTY. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I 
am pleased to be here today. 

I have submitted my written testimony to you already and I 
would like to summarize that a bit and then make sure that I 
answer the three questions that you have directed toward this 
panel. 

Let me back up just a moment. 

I came before this subcommittee 2 yerrs ago and presented testi- 
mony to you which I think addresses your first questions of the 
benefits of early intervention. At that time I presented a foUowup 
study that we had done in Colorado that looked at over 1,300 pre- 
school children who had received services through public schools, 
and we looked at the outcome of those services. 

We found that approximeitely 30 percent of those children were 
able to go into regular education settings. In addition, we felt that 
across all severity levels that children were able to be moved to 
less restrictive settings, which we felt was of benefit to those chil- 
dren. 

The third statement I guess I would like to make, and I am glad 
that Dr. Edgar is here today, is we did a subsequent foUowup study 
in the State of Washington. Although it was done with a group of 
more severely handicapped children, we had another interesting 
outcome, which we looked at the stability of placement in regular 
education. 

So, we were saying even though preschool children may go into 
regular education early on, do they stay in that regular education 
placement? In this second foUowup study that we did, we found 
that 87 percent of the children who had received preschool services 
and were placed into regular education stayed in those regular edu- 
cation placements throughout their educational career. We felt 
that was very significant data on one of the questions that had yet to 
be answered. 

A third part of that was to look at parental satisfaction, how sat- 
isfied were parents. I wish actually that this hearing were a couple 
of months later because we are now doing a followup study, both 
ourselves and in conjunction with the University of North Caroli- 
na, with approxfmately 3,000 families in Colorado, to look at the 
satisfaction parents have with preschool programs and to make 
sure that we are addressing their needo. 

In our last study we found that 99 percent of the parents felt 
that the programs were helpful, and that 98 percent of them felt 
that their kids were doing better in school as a result of those serv- 
ices now. 

So, overall, again, I think we really felt N^ery, very positive about 
the outcomes that we had had in our earl}* intervention program. 

In terms of the specific reauthorization of the early childhood 
programs, I did want to come with some recommendations to this 
comc'ittee. 
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Right now, in reviewing the budget of approximately $22.5 mil- 
lion, ii appears that half of that budget is spent on developing 
model demonstration programs. It is my belief that right now in 
the development of those programs that we are not in need of 
many new models. 

I certainly would not reconmiend that we don't have model de- 
velopment, because I believe we need model development. But I 
think that what we are finding is that there seems to be a lot of 
repetition in the models that are being developed now and that we 
have a lot of old models that seem to being tinkered with a bit and 
then called new models. It appears that there really is not a need 
for the intensive amoimt of dollars that is going specifically into 
the model development component. 

Instead, I guess I v/ould suggest that the second part of that pro- 
gram is toward outreach, and the outreach programs— I believe, 
again in my testimony, I think the outreach prc^ams are funded 
at somewhere aroimd $3.9 million of that $22.5 million. To me, that 
percentage going into outreach seems extremely low. 

When we reaBze that most of the programs now that are being 
offered are in public settings, the need in those settings, aside from 
a more stable funding base, the greatest need is for in-service train- 
ing or training of their personnel in terms of ruiming a qiiality 
early intervention program. So rather than putting the msuority of 
our resources into development of new models, I guess I would sug- 
gest that we put the bulk of that money into the models which 
have proven themselves and fund the outreach component instead 
at a higher level. 

In addition, it appears that although in the past we funded those 
outreach programs on a 3-year cycle, lately those programs have 
been funded on a 1-year cycle. A 1-year cycle is almost impossible 
for a local school district and State to take advantage of out-of- 
State programs that are funded. By the time we hear that the pro- 
grams are funded their funding year is usually over and we can't 
really access those outreach programs on a 1-year funding cycle. 

I would recommend that we go back to a 3-year funding cycle for 
those outreach programs. 

The third point I would like to make is around personnel prepa- 
ration. 

Specifically imder part D, I would like to see the continued focus 
on the training of early childhood and infant teacher personnel 
preparation programs. We have a great need to continue those 
kinds of training programs. As the number of programs increase, 
so does the need for well trained staff. 

The other part under part D that I would like to mention is that 
there doesn't seem to be still a lot of training programs for support 
service personnel to work with preschool and infants. By that, I 
mean psychologists, training programs, speech, language, et cetera, 
still seem to be focusing predominantly on the school-age popula- 
tion and yet under tlie child find requirements those same person- 
nel are required to do assessments with younger handicapped chil- 
dren and don't seem to have the skills. ^ , 

I would like to recommend that we make a priority for trammg 
support service personnel under part D also. 
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I would also like to make a couple of comments on the research 
institutes. It seems like we have perserverated a bit on the ques- 
tion of early intervention effectiveness. Although it certainly is an 
important question, I believe that it has been addressed and that 
certainly in terms of the policy and practice in the field that we 
have early intervention programs, we will continue to have those 
programs and that we don't need to perserverate on the question of 
the effectiveness of early intervention as much as we need to now 
focus on what is it that constitutes a quality early intervention pro- 
gram, and we start looking at what do we want our early childhood 
programs to look like in order to be effective, with which popula- 
tion of children. 

I would like to see us develop some effective models for parental 
support in public schools, following up on Dr. Dunst's concerns of 
lookmg at what is a good parent support model that could be pro- 
vided in a public school setting. 

So, I come to four or five current problems that I see. 

One is the lack of outreach training, the lack of trained person- 
nel, the lack of family support, and the lack of a stable funding 
base for early intervention programs. 

In closing, one of your other questions was, should there be an 
increased focus on parent involvement in preschool programs. Cur- 
rently the statute reads that there needs to be parent involvement. 
I would like to see that changed to not just involvement or partici- 
pation, but parental support. 

I think that the new early intervention literature, again coming 
out of North Carolina, focuses much more on support, how do we 
provide active, ongoing support to families with young handicapped 
children. If at no other point in time, this is the most important 
tmie to intervene in a child's life and in the family. This is when 
they need that support most. 

And so, rather than saying we want parents involved or we want 
to provide them with some way of participating in our programs, I 
think the programs need to have some kind of direction in saying 
that you need to provide active, ongoing support through these pro- 
grams. 

Tliank you very much for allowing me to come before you today. 
I will be glad to answer any questions. 
[The prepared statement of Brian A. McNulty, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statebient op Brian A. McNulty, Ph.D., Executive Director, Special 
Education, Colorado Department op Education 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee; I am Brl4n A. HcNuUy, the 
Executive Director of Special Education with the Colorado Department of 
Education. I am extremely pleased to have this opportunity today to testify 
before thi i committee on the reauthorization of Parts C, D, E, and F. of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. While I am interested In all these 
discretionary programs, I will focus most of my presentation on the Part C 
programs dealing with preschool handicapped children. 

Two years ago I came before this connil ttee to present the f 1 ndl ngs of a 
comprehensive statewide follow>up study of preschool handicapped children. At 
that time I presented data to you which documented that with early Intervention, 
future pi acement 1 nto sped al education had been reduced by over thi rty 
percent. In addition, significant gains had been made In placing children In 
less restrictive settings across all severity levels. These data also 
documented that when children were Identified as handicapped at age three and 
not served, that a hundred percent were re-Identified at school age entrance and 
over 97t required special education. This data confirms that we have the 
capability to Identify the right population of children early on In their lives 
and that these chl 1 dren do not outgrow these probl ens . W1 thout early 
Intervention all of these children will require special education services upon 
entering elementary school. This study also assessed the cost of providing 
early Intervention programs and concluded that "even after subtracting the cost 
of the preschool special education program, (In constant dollars), the school 
districts over three years, saved $1560. DO per handicapped pupil" 
(HcNulty, Smith, Soper, 1983). 

In a suhsequent follow-up study conducted In conjunction with the state of 
Washington, some other significant outcomes were obvserved. The most 
significant piece of Information to me was concerned with the stability of 
educational placements. Eighty-seven percent of all the preschool graduates 
placed Into regular education had remained In that setting throughout their 
educational career (Edgar, McNulty, Gaetz and Maddox, 1984). I helleve that 
this data tells us that our successes during the preschool years continue to 
Impact positively upon the child's educational future. 

Finally, In surveying parents whose children have participated In such programs, 
close to one-hundred percent felt that the preschool Intervention programs were 
helpful (99%) and that their children were doing hetter In school now as a 
result of those programs (98%). 

These findings are presented to affirm the direction arxl support that this 
committee has demonstrated towards serving young handicapped children and their 
families. If forced to choose a single time In which to provide Intervention 
and support to a handicapped child and their family, I helleve that the data 
supports that that time should be as early on In a child's life as possible. 
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Next, let me review the ppogpams currently funded under 3>art C and «n«ie 
?!rWh?fJi^ for your consideration. Currently, the FY85 Appropriation 
I S lniVnn^,?"^''''," Is 22.5 million dollars. Of that flgur^. approxlSStelJ 
larlv chVldhoi"^!?:? is scheduled to fund Outreach projects'. S.gZuiTflr 
i„.?f» "^'"V fPP™!;''?"'' ^ to the new early childhood 

nr^fprtS T^ tT' «PPr«'""ely 900 thousand dollars for technical assistance 
projects, and the regaining 11 million to fund model demonstration projects 
From ny perspective, the percentage distribution of these dollars Is no? ?n Hne 
with the needs of the field. Let me explain why. The goals of the HCEEP Iroarm 
have always been twofold; the development and dissemination of wdel prSg?l^r 
fTr fJftp«?'C«« "n"""'"' y"""' handicapped children and JTelr fa^llt^s.' 
'•or flftee.1 years the Oepartment of Education has been funding model develoonent 

and seed money to facilitate the expansion of th rvlces" While In t1^7l 

this development component was a major vehicle for both the development of 

ZlWoT T"hVve"i°„ctHH"'"4; "J,''' completely new ^deu'rve been 

developed. He have instead continued to fund many variations on a theme- manv 
models now being funded are replications of existing models. While th^'stin 
is a need for the developn«nt of new ™dels. a greater need n,^ exists for 
d ssemlnatlon and training m models that work In oVder to help sThool systeSJ 
with the systematic expansion of services to this population. 

ISti-in'nV ™i°rr^,°'' intervention programs are now offered In public 

Dro^raS^ h,i f. »h ''-"'"''"9 base, the biggest need that \hese 

programs have Is In the area of staff development and training. These 
local programs have neither the resources or the skills to offer this m"h 
needed training. the critical difference between effective and ineffective 

While we have developed a cadre of successful Outreach programs, access to these 
ZZT\llrir''l^^'''''i^' """Pl"- Colorado has no^utreach g"nts 

It ™!?r /V^"' " I J""' P'"''^'"'"' replicate a proven mode 

It must pay nuch of the cost of importing such a model. The question that needs 
to he asked is "what good does it do to develop models if they aren't goi^g to 
ba implemented?". Therefore. I would suggest that with the limited rwou^ces 
available, that you increase the allocation of dollars to the Outreach p"g?a" 
with a consequent reduction in the number of model demonstration project?" 

A study undertaken by the United States Department of Ed-jcation (the Littleiohn 

a^e" ?er^™ ."t' K'.''h"/TK''";/V;'' ""J""* ^"l'^"" ""treich had' a ^°ch 
greater Impact (both in the field and fiscally). This makes eoneo 

thrfr'^ldpu" f"??..";"^""^ ™'ch"oV\^:^firsV\hrVeVa/^^deX g 

i"" -dissemination or training. I would like to 

I^Sr^". .^^" wcentrating the greatest amount of resource! on 

model development that instead a greater amount be spent on the Outreach 
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projects. Currently, these projects are underfunded both In terms of numbers 
and budgets. In addition to Increasing the number of Outreach projects, serious 
consideration should also be given to funding these projects on a three year 
cycle as was done In the past. Funding them on a year to year basis Is both 
confusing and costly. It has proven to be extremely difficult for states and 
local education personnel to access these projects given ihe current one year 
funding cycle. A three year funding cycle would also facilitate the utilization 
of these models Into the Early Childhood State Planning cycle. 

Along this line, I would also like to encourage that a portion of the Part 0 
Personnel Development dollars to be targeteo for both Inservlce (through the SEA 
grants) and preservlce training programs for early childhood special educators, 
and the development of a priority for new preservlce training programs for 
related service personnel who serve this young handicapped population. 

I would now like to turn my attention to the newly funded Early Childhood State 
Planning Grants. While It Is still too early to assess the actual effectiveness 
of these grants, I feel confident In stating that these grants will go a long 
way In developing a comprehensive statewide dsHvery system for young handlcaped 
children and their families. I believe that presently this program Is on target 
In meeting the needs of states. State agency structures take time to modify, 
refine, and develop, and therefore, the eight year funding cycle Is very 
appropriate. I would also like to compllnent you on your inclusion In the 
statute of the need for training and technical assistance. This component Is 
crucial If states are to develop a comprehensive delivery system for this 
population. 

I would also like to make some brief comments regarding the Early Childhood 
Research Institutes. First of all, I consider these Institutes to he a critical 
component of the Handicapped Early Childhood Education Program. There continues 
to be an ongoing need to fully explore Issues concerning young handicapped 
children and their families. The present Institutes go a long way In assisting 
the field In Its work. I would, however, say that I don't think we need to 
perseverate on the Issue of the effectiveness of early Intervention. I for one 
believe that this queslton has been answered In the affirmative. In addition, 
the fine work done by Welkart, Strain, Anastaslow and Shankoff all demonstrate 
these outcomes. Instead, I would suggest that the research should now be 
directed towards Identifying what constitutes a quality program, for which 
populations. A second topic might address effective models for parental support 
that can be offered by the public schools. 
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Given the vast changes that have occuped In the field of early childhood in 
terns of the number of children being served, and the number of prograns serving 
theni. there Is a need for the current allocation to reflect this need. Overall 
then, I would like to recommend the following as a percentage distribution for 
the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program: 



(1) 


Model demonstration projects 


15% 


(2) 


Outreach projects 


30X 


(3) 


State plan grants 


30X 


(4) 


Research institutes 


20X 


(5) 


Technical assistance 


5X 



With such a shift In resource allocation, the Outreach projects could truly 
assist the state plan grants In expanding services, providing viable successful 
models that contribute to a continuum of services, and In the provision of much 
needed training of personnel {which has been listed as a need In the report to 



I Sincerely appreciate having the opportunity to present my views to you today. 
I look forward to continuing this Important partnership between the Federal and 
State governments and hope that I can continue to be of assistance to this 
subcomnlttee. 
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Mr. WiLUAMs. Thank you. 

Dr. Edgar. _ 
Dr. Edgar. Thank you for giving me this opportunity to share 
some of my views with you. 

My written testimony focused primarily on secondary programs 
and transition issues. I would like to highlight four of the issues 
that I raised in my written testimony. , , . , ^, ^ ^, , , 
The first one is the issue of outcomes. I thmk that the work ot 
this committee and the bill have really pushed the field and the 
profession, parents, the Government, to take a hard look again at 
what is the purpose of American education especially as it relates 
to persons with disability. I think that is a healthy debate, one that 
can probably not be answered in any easy way but it is certamly a 
healthy debate and one that we need every now and then to reopen 
and discuss. , , , j- i. 

Specifically, the issue of what should persons with disability be 
doing after they leave school that are indices of success is a really 
important question. How we are going to grapple with that I think 
is going to direct a lot of our efforts in the future about developing 
programs. ^ ^ 

Specifically, the issue of work and nonwork components as they 
relate to quality of life. I think that OSERS has clearly made a 
preference for work being the major desired outcome of programs 
for persons with disability. I certainly have no hassle with that. I 
think that everybody should probably be given the opportunity to 
work. However, I think there are other parts of a person's life that 
are also important, and what part education plays in that or 
should play in that I think needs to be openly debated and dis- 
cussed and programs built to address some of those issues. 

Living independently, recreating independently, when I stop and 
think personally, when I introspect about what parts of my life are 
important, work certainly is high but there are other parts of my 
life that often become higher than work. If I could find a way to 
have somebody fund me for the rest of my life, I think I might 
even be able to think about not working for some period of time. 
But I don't want to downplay the issue of work. 

The second point that I would like to address is the issue of 
tracking our products. I don't want to get into too much of an in- 
dustry analogy here, but somehow or other it amazes me that we 
have not stopped to look at what happens to the students who go 
through special education when they leave the school system or 
when they leave special education. , , .i. 

My interest in this area started a few years ago when I asked the 
simple question to myself: I wonder what happens to the people 
who are going through this program? I couldn't find that answer. 
We didn't have those data. To struggle to come up with programs 
for building curriculum or to fund projects that will take a look at 
transition without knowing the answer to the question, what hap- 
pens to the students who currently are going through our pro- 
grams, seems to me to be really difficult and probably not very 
functional. So, we started looking at that and some really amazing 
things started coming to our attention, anyway. 

The number of people who don't finish the public school pro- 
grams who start was probably the most amazing thing for me. That 
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iMm thtt CMM out of our tracking data that waa 
till mrifiitn g Is llit dllterMtlal outoomoa bttwotn femalot and 
m§lm> IVia prtmirUy camo out of tho Susan Hasati data in Vtr> 
MMn IN mk a look at It and in !kct in ovory catogory, and if you 
look M llio wi Ul sn toitlinony I havo soma numbtrs->in ovory t^po 
sond lt io n bcyo soo m sd to do bottor than girls whon 



wkat critoria wo ara talking about, but if 



lOTVUH^f W _ _ __ 

m Isik at Jsks or Ihrlag Indopondsntly, of raportod satisfkcUon, it 
•ppoMtttial dio iiwslss do km irall. Probably is somothing that 

iMat UmI I wm amand at, and it is ont of those 
iM^p I Mid It Malt I was vary wroiw in tht past—I ussd to say 
llMI mRmkmUmmi kids, thsas LD Uds. loarning disabM 



kMs. or a«MUona»y disturbwlliids. and 
i kMs iraro aU tho samo kids boing callod 

„ I p i^ ll s h sd a ooiq^ of artldos on this, I said that 

wo JhsI 4m% mm Worn lo diapioso thsso kkis and wo aro playing 



osno fOMS^ Whan wo Issksd at our data, tho (bllowup data do not 
OMpsit tkal ttoltai* I was rsally wrong. 

IT apfoaio tlM tlioao kMs who ara miMW mmtaUy rotardod, 
wlMiovor that lOi tiioso young adulta, do nueh poorar in tho com- 
MMdUr tlM Hmo kUb that wo oall loaning disablod. Again, 

airtn In nur wriMsn toottanony, approntmataly 60 porcont <^tho 
wo labal haraing disabM on our study wora working in some 
Upo of ishi whisk soasparss ^mv ftivorably to nonhandicapped kids 
oTtfio saMO if^ Bntwi th mttd^ monUUy ratarded kids we find 
tlwi lasa tiMn M psiosnt ara working. 
If wo lnl» tkaoo who ara In aooso typo of post public school train* 
Uho a raoloch or w training or working, we find 



IMI the nilMly nwnlally retarded have no programs to go to and 
iImI liwt pepnlntion really eeenw to be igncrad in our service 
S|psleni nller eshooL 

•a, I think tho trackli« la really important We have to contin- 
na^ laek nt what la happening to our graduatee eo we know what 
kini of prapwns lo bsald. The three that come to my mind an 
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But when that kid graduates there is no common place that is 
responsible for those people, and maybe there shouldn t be. I don't 
have an answer for that. But we have a lot of students who are 
leaving the public schools and there is nowhere for them to go. The 
disability programs serve some of the special ed students but not 
all of them. 

If we look at rough numbers, we would say approximately 20 per- 
cent of the students who leave specisd education programs are eligi- 
ble for developmental disabilities programs in the various States. 

Voc rehab serves some of the students but not all of the students. 
Mental health serves some of the students but not all the students. 
Vocational education programs and voc-tech serve some of the stu- 
dents but not all of them. Community colleges, 4-year colleges, 
there is no one place for everybody to go. 

Somehow or other we probably need a coordinated State plan, 
similar to the early childhood plan, but at the secondary transition 
leve^. to get these agencies to work together. 

But there is one fact that I will leave us with today, and then I 
will close. 

No matter how well we coordinate those programs, there aren't 
enough of them. Thore are simply not enough service dollars to 
pick up the people who are leaving public school who need ongoii^ 
support. That needs to be addressed by several agencies, not 
only education. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Eugene Edgar follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Eugene Edgar, Experimental Education Unit, Child 
Development and Mental RETARDAnoN Center, College of Education, Uni- 
versity OF Washington 

Recent attention to the Issues of secondary programs for handicapped youth 
and the subsequent transition of these youth to community life afforded by 
Part C of the Education of the Handicapped Act has accomplished several 
goals: Increased national awareness of these Issues, a reopening of a healthy 
debate on the purpose of public education In the United States (especially as 
applied to youth with disabilities), the focus on outcome of education as 
opposed to access to educati on , the begl nnl ng of a major revampi ng of 
secondary curriculum In special and vocational education, and the genesis of a 
movement to coordinate necessary post-school services. A problem was clearly 
Identified, potential problem-solving Ideas were generated, fund'ing was made 
available, priorities established, the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services took a formal stand (Will, 1984), and research and 
development activities were Initiated throughout the country. Given all this 
attenti on , the very best thi nkers 1 n sped al educati on and human service 
delivery have come to work on the problem. As with any scientific endeavor, 
the 'e have been successes as well as failures In these efforts. However, 
there has been steady progress toward the development and Implementation of 
effective programs that will ensure an Improved quality of life for youth with 
disabilities as they mature into adults. 

Two issues which have emerged from this initiative have, I believe, great 
potential to positively impact special education services far into che future: 
the debate on the desired outcome of special education and the development of 
a desire to measure the outcomes of special education rather than the 
availability of programs (outcome vs. access issues). These two factors have, 
in turn, opened the doors for a careful scrutiny of secondary curriculum, the 
availability of post-school services, an analysis of the process of transition 
from schools to community life, and the exposing of several related problem 
areas. 

Although tempted to delve deeply into the philosophical debate on the 
purpose of public education in the United States, I will leave the fundamental 
issues raised by Jefferson and Dewey to another time. However, there are four 
major issues which do relate directly to this topic that I would like to 
highlight as a method of opening the dialogue. First is a predicament of 
American education succinctly stated by Daniel Boorstin: 

The debate over its (education) proper role in American democracy 
would focus once again a question that had reoccurred throughout 
American history and that would bedevil the nation in the twentieth 
century. It was in some ways the central problem of modern 
democracy, for it was nothing less than the question of the meanina 
of human 'equality.' Was the good society one which allowed all 
citizens to develop their natural differences, including their 
natural inequalities? Or was it a society which tried to make men 
equal? Did 'equality' mean the maximum fulfillment of each, or did . 
it mean the leveling of all? (Boorstin, 1973, p. 49) 

Should special education attempt to replicate the education of nonhandlcapped 
students (mainstreaming the content of education) or should special education 
create a separate curriculum? A difficult issue, one that can not be totally 
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legillatorS"^ ^^^^ ""^^ addressed by professionals, parents, and 

The second issue has been raised by Chester Finn, our current Assistant 
?f Education. "Is formal education - the kind one gets in school - 
fundamentally an extension of the family? Or is it one of the prSier 
functions of the larger society?" (Finn. 1985. p. 17) This issue inacts 
?^55 .2 education directly in terms of parents' role in developing the 
Individualized Education Plan. Who is responsible for developing the 
direction of educational programs, be they vocational, academic, or social? 
This debate must continue, and must actively involve teachers and parents. 
Those who would truly revitalize the schools will understand both views 
[parents or society], but be captive of neither." (Finn. ig85. p. 36) 

The third issue has clearly been stated by Madeline Hill. "The transition 
from school to working life is an outcome-oriented process encompassing a 
broad array of services and experiences that lead to employment..." (Will. 
1984. p. 1) The desired outcome of special education, at least in this case, 
has been defined as employment. This certainly diverges from the desired 
outcome of regular education... what about learning "to speak and write 
correctly and [developing] standards of right and wrong?" (Finn. ig85. p. 36) 

Finally. Andy Halpern has stated the issue of a broader goal for special 
education. .."living successfully in one's community should be the primary 
target of transitional services. The dimensions of community adjustment 
include the quality of a person's residential environment and the adequacy of 
his or her social and interpersonal network. These two dimensions are viewed 
as being no less important than employment." (Halpern. ig85. p. 480) So the 
debate continues, as it should, and to a large degree stimulated by Part C of 
the Education for the Handicapped Act. 

The second direction i would like to discuss deals with the tracking of 
special education students. The authorization of funds to conduct demographic 
studies (section 626(a)(4) of Parte) has resulted in the generation of a data 
base by which to evaluate the impact of special education as well as isolate 
problem areas and needed resources. This is a significant move in the 
direction of developing outcome measures as compared to process measures for 
the evaluation of what constitutes an "appropriate education." Before this 
initiative, the evaluative function in special education focused on access 
(numbers served. lEPs developed* location of services. LRE. etc.). Now the 
focus has shifted to outcomes — what happens to students who are served by 
special education. Certainly the contract awarded to SRI to conduct 
longitudinal studies will provide a substantial data base on which good 
decisions can be made in the future. The study by Susan Hasazi and her 
colleagues in Vermont has provided the field with crucial information on the 
post-school life of special education students (Hasazi, Gordon, & Roe. 1985). 
Studies we are conducting in Washington State are also adding to the data base 
(Edgar. Levine. & Maddox. lg85). These data sets allow us to review the 
impact of special education, isolate populations which need more attention, 
and chronicle the needs of these individuals as they adjust to the adult world. 

The convergence of these two activities (the debate on outcome and the 
establishment of an outcome data base) has resulted in the highlighting of 
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three major Issues: needed changes in secondary programs or curriculum, the 
need to coordinate and expand post-school services, and the need for 
developing a formalized "hook-up" process at the point of young adults' 
transit<on from schools to community. 

Secondary Curriculum Changes 

As a result of Intensive professional activities over the past several 
years, stimulated by the availability of federal dollars, there have been many 
innovative changes In the secondary schools, D»rxainly the attention focused 
on the vocational education-special education partnership has resulted In the 
inclusion of many special education eligible students Into appropriate 
vocational education classes. There has been a concentrated effort to 
increase the learning skills (study skills) of mildly handicapped students 
Ykl^^ uAi ""^^^ ^ ^"^^^ participate in regular education and achieve 
the skin levels of their nonhandicapped peers. Some innovative 
II5[:72lJf:?"^'f*i?^^*^. for the more severely disabled students have produced 
meaningful skills in individuals who many thought were incapable of living 
Independently. There has been much progress. There is still a very long way 

As encouraging as these programs have been, there are several disturbing 
points which remain. Contrary to popular belief, we have yet to show a 
positive correlation between vocational education programs for hand1cappet< 
students and eventual employment. Logically, there should be a causal 
relationship between the two; however, we still are searching for the 
components of vocational education (training) which relate directly to 
employment. Some of the Kasazi et al. findings provide a glimpse of what may 
prove to be crucial program components. The Vermont data found that actual 
job placement (holding a real job for pay during summer or after school) 
seemed to be an Important precursor to later, post-school employment, whereas 
merely attending vocational education classes was less of a factor (Hasazi, 
Gordon, 8r Roe, ig85). These data do not imply that vocational education Is 
not effective; rather, they indicate that we need to study further the effects 
of education and training on employment outcome. 

Related to this Issue is the concern for subpopulations within all those 
students served by special education. Are we obtaining equal outcomes with 
the various types of students In special education? From our data In 



Washington State two very disturbing trends are developing. First is the 
issue of sex differences — females and males served by special education seem 
to achieve different outcomes in terms of employment and community 
adjustment. When controlling for handicapping condition we have found that 
female graduates do significantly less well on all outcome measures than their 
male counterparts. These data are consistent with those noted by Hasazi, 
Gordon, and Roe (1985). Why does this happen, what can be done to change 
this, and how is this change to take place — these are crucial questions 
which demand our further attention. 
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CURRENTLY EWLOYED 





N-757 
Male 


N«371 
Female 


Learning/Behavior Disordered (N«760) 


70% 


56% 


Mildly Mentally Retarded (N«150) 


47% 


40% 


Sensory Impaired (N*52} 


54% 


43% 


Severely Mentally Retarded (N»166) 


42% 


36% 



Hap AT LgAST ONE JOB SIWCE GRADUATION 





Male 


Female 


Learning/Behavior Disordered 


82% 


69% 


Mildly Mentally Retarded 


67% 


49% 


Sensory Impaired 


67% 


57% 


Severely Mentally Retarded 


52% 


47% 


CURRENTLY IN PDSTSCHOOL EDUCATION 






Male 


Female 


Learning/Behavior Disordered 


19% 


16% 


Mildly Mentally Retarded 


16% 


10% 


Sensory Impaired 


38% 


43% 


Severely Mentally Retarded 


9% 


7% 



The second subpopulation of concern is the group generally identified as 
mildly mentally retarded. This is a very complex issue involving ethnic 
minority issues, male-female issues (boys are grossly overrepresented in this 
group - a 5:1 ratio of boys to girls), regular education vs. special 
^U" J^^^^^"9» test^nSt and so on. The National Acaden^ of Science has 
addressed this issue in a publication entitled Placing Children in Special 
Education; A Strategy for Equity (Heller. Holtzm an. & Hesskk; 1 982) In which " 
an eioquenx restatement oT the problem was proposed.;. the question Is not why 
are minorities and males overrepresented in special education but rather whv 
doesn't regular education do a better job with these populations I have 
argued elsewhere (Edgar & Hs^yden. 1985) that mildly retarded students are 
similar to learning disabled and behavior disordered students and need the 
same type of education experiences. I was wrong*. Our data continually 
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indicate that those students »e have "entlfled as mildly m^ly retarded 
consistently do worse on m neasure of post-school ^"1?,.,° 

and effective secondary programs. We have a long way to go. 





Mildly 
Mentally 
Retarded 

N-15D 


Learning/ 
Behavior 
Disordered 
N-76D 




% 


% 


Currently Employed: 


43X 


66% 


Held at Least One Job 
Since Graduation: 


58t 


78X 


Currentl) Employed or In 
School or Both: 


5U 


76X 



aoe or Srounger. Many, Including myself. Interpreted this to 
SI?e unWentlfled stLdents 1n^ the secondary schools who ne«led special 
TdSLtlSi but Usre not receiving It. The «>bv1<«s„??l""« ^ believe ?Se 
^sful r^l^ M'^ofti^i^'^ro^ iVs'^reTry^M^^ 

Stt InfoJJ tje «h^l t^^t^SeT'^wo^re^is lo^tlcf tS^ 

"fS^llv and /l^r sc^'^Ho of tire t^ absent student Is dropped fron. the 
JSi s 'ucSallv wIthTnote that the school Is -unable to locate" him or her. 
^!j^:.i ctVt^ sties IndlMte that appioximately 27 percent of students who 
National statistics inoicaiei^^^^^^ is a deplorable statistic -- our 

oSh' ?c M falf outHgW a quarter 0^ the population. «y guess Is that 
public ^V„»„u"i'LSr for special education students. Not so for the 

^^"SSlJ^ly^nvVfved. f^r the^ l^rf trlily captives of the system: they are 
M«ef ^sctool bus« - sent school - returned home - and cycled on and 
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Coordination and Expans ion of Post School Services 

itrJinn Mnht ° ^ "^^^^^^^^^^9 post-school services (coordinati^ which if 
school educational opplrtunit es Ticl^dlna^h °L!f^,^V°"'] "^st-P^bHc 

efforts." I believe we a^, ^X1n^( slowly peXs)^"^^^^^^ collaborative 

with each other. There are numerous e^ies cTgwd cMr^lnaJTon " 

some obvious bad ones. (Fnr in^^m^^I sooa coordination, n well as 

Krr?;rf-of%^1^S^^ 

l?oilrg^1n^emd!n ^ ^^-^ ^de^/^Selhan" 
tooprt^nvrate*""Sptr'I?^"v^Snt"?rc°^ 

ought to because we ought to -! not bec'ause of\''^^:f':^"l^J\'\"?^ "^'^^ 
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to evaluate* However It Is motivated, collaboration Is clearly Important. 
Hany Interagency collaborative programs (stimulated by Part C) are being 
Implemented and, at least for the present. It appears we are on the right 
track. Precisely because these efforts are new and largely unevaluated, it Is 
urgent that they be continually monitored. 

A Formalized Hook^Dp Process 

The final topic of concern Is the actual "hook up" or "hand off" of the 
student from education to post-school services. A brief review: we need to 
alter secondary programs so as to better prepare our students for the 
post-school world. We need to GREATLY expand post-school services for some of 
the people we serve. (It stands to reason that there Is no need to worry 
about the transition process If there Is no place to go.) Finally, we need to 
be sure that we hand off those of our students who need post-school services 
to appropriate post-school agencies. Clearly, not all special education 
.graduates need post-school services. Both Hasazi et a1. (1985) and Edgar et 
a1. (1985) note that approximately 50-60t of the graduates are doing "pretty 
well" without special services. And, with an Improved secondary curriculum, 
we can realistically expect even more of our graduates to function In the 
adult world without support. However, for those students who require ongoing 
post-school services, the schools, who are the senders In the transition dyad 
(schools to commmlty) must take the lead In developing formalized procedures 
for ensuring that the students (and their families) are "hooked up" to 
appropriate services BEFORE they leave the schools. There have been a number 
of such programs developed across the country (Horton, Maddox, & Edgar, 1984) 
and there are others being developed by projects stimulated by Part C. We 
should consider the establishment of a mandatory Individualized Transition 
Plan (ITP) for all students exiting special education programs. On the whole, 
I personally dislike mandates. On the other hand, ITPs ought to happen but 
they don't. 

Suwnary, Conclusions, Recommendations 

The attention focused on secondary programs and the transition of special 
education students by Part C of the Education for the Handicapped Act has 
achieved startling positive results. A number of Issues have emerged which 
could serve as a major focus In the future. 

1) Maintain the emphasis on secondary programs, especially regarding 
curriculum change projects. 

2) Maintain the emphasis on tracking student outcome data. 

3) Acknowledge the need for additional post-school services for a subsample 
of special education students. 

4) Develop a major Initiative for the study of dropouts from special 
education programs. 

5) Open debate on a mandatory Individualized Transition plan for all special 
education students. 
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6) Facilitate the continuing dialogue concerning the desired outcone of 
special education. 

Thank you for inviting roe to share my views with you. 
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Mr. WiLUABCS. Thank you. Thanks to each of you. 
Mr. Bartlett 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the panel. This is exceptionally good and provoc- 
ative testimony, and of course. Dr. McT^ulty, we appreciate you 
coming back again for another roimd of reauthorization. 

Let me begin with Dr. Edgar. First, just a conmient, I suppose, 
on something you said in your oral testmiony but not in your writ- 
ten testimony about worle. There are a variety of outcomes, obvi- 
ouslv, and should be, that should be emphasized as well as meas- 
ured. But if you were one of those people who were denied the op- 
portunity for the next 40 years of your life to get a job in the work, 
you might think that work was a bit more important. 

Dr. Edgar. I certainly would. 

Mr. Bartlett. I do agree with you when you suggest that we 
ought to focus on the outcome of the services, rather than the serv- 
ices themselves. 

We in Congress and I think in the providers, we oftentimes use 
various measurements to measure how much service, as measured 
by dollars, we are providing, as opposed to what the outcomes are. 

I would b^ in with any of the three of you, resQly, as to 
ii^eSEisr you woi3dliave any' kind of suggestion for things that we 
could do in this reauthorization that would better measure out- 
come? 

I know that there are several things that we are doing in tenns 
of maintaining a tracking of student outcome and such, but I am 
not at all convinced that anyone is using that data at all well. And 
so my question is, is there something we can do in the law that 
would provide better measurement of outcome? And second, is 
there something that we can cause to be done that would cause 
that data to be utilized? Or how well do you think the data is uti- 
lized now? 

It is a pretty easy question, I know. Dr. Edgar? 

Dr. Edgar. That is a real tough question. I think there are prob- 
ably multiple outcomes, and I think that two things should happen. 
I would like to see two things happen. 

One is the open debate about various outcomes continue, because 
I don't think it should be closed in the near future. 

I would also like to see programs that are funded to develop 
model curriculums or whatever to report outcomes, and probably 
longer range outcomes than are currently being requested. That 
deals with how long funding cycles go. A lot of the projects are 
funded for 2 or 3 years and it is really hard to do lon^-term follow- 
up with a 2- or 3-year funding. But I think by requestmg those fed- 
erally funded programs to report outcome data would be one way. 

The other one is to get the States— and Brian will probably not 
want to talk to me on this one— but States to collect that as part of 
the Act to collect some outcome data. 

It is hard to get sometimes but I think it is real useful informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bartlett. Dr. McNulty or Dr. Dunst? 

Dr. McNuLTY. Let me backtrack a little bit because I think one 
of the second issues that needs to be addressed is the dropout prob- 
lem. 
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» ? T ^® foUowmg along the kids who have been more successful 
^jT not sure we are getting the full picture. 
1 think, No. 1, we need to back up and get some good data on the 
dropout issue and to look at, you know, how many kids are drop- 
ping out and why are they dropping out, because I think it is that 

fl^l SO"»g to be most concerned about in 

terms of their abUity to go into work situations. 
,Ja^ r to see us collect that piece cf data. Again, maybe 

J? j the re^ch initiatives, if we could look at some 
drojwut studies of handicapped kids that looked at— again, it prob- 
ably IS that more mildly handicapped group of children, who are 
thqr, you know, what happens to that group when they drop out. 
first. I would then support the notion of saying that we do need to 
do some foUowup and some follow along. 

The problem is, again, the pubUc school loses its jurisdiction of 
those children, they go out, they move, and they leave and they go 
mto other parte of the system. So, it becomes very difficult, at leMt 
for a local pubhc school program to say that they are going to 
follow these kids out mto the work world, because these kids move 
1 »f™ !l • sure that the local public school is potentially the— at 
least certainly the beginnmg place to gather that data. I would 
throw some of that, I guess, back to the States and say maybe that 
the btote education agencies could undertake an initiative to do 
some followup. I thmk that the universities could undertake some 
foUowup. And agam, start gathering at least a State by State if not 
a national data base that tells us what is happening, again, to the 
handicapped population. ^ to me 

We have done a followup study in Colorado that looks at what 
happens to the high school graduates of handicapped children. So. I 
mean, we have got some of that. Again, we feel it is a sampling. 
And then the questions— we are doing a second followup stucfir 
right now because the first foUowup study said there seems to be a 

lh7y ^i^7of^Si cWld^e^"^' °^ 

Parents who wanted children out of their home, Uving independ- 
ently, and working, seemed to have more kids out in the workforce, 
ihere seems to be some kind of a correlation between parent ex- 
pectations also. 

The second study that we are doing now is to say, what is it that 
sort of defines those parent expectations, and look at that, is there 
some way that we can support parente, again, in terms of saying 
how do we help you to help your child find a job and get on int5 
the workforce also. And that is another question that I think needs 
to be asked, because I don't think it is as simplistic a variable as 
Miying that the kids naturally will go out and find jobs independ- 

It seems to be very highly correlated with the expectations of the 
family also, do parente want their kids to leave home. Some par- 
ents may not want their kids to leave home. They are caretakine 
for thMe children and they reaUy don't want to let them leave 

tjo, there are some other variables I think that need to be looked 
at aside just from that outcome variable of saying did they leave 
and ^ to work. The question of why didn't they leave, why didn't 
they find work, was it the fact that we didn't provide the right case 
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management in terms of hooking them up with other agencies, was 
it because maybe there wasn't the expectation on the child's or the 
parent's part that they would go out and work after they graduat- 
ed. 

Mr. Bartlett. All right. Let me switch over, then, to the pre- 
school part, which the two of you. Dr. Dunst and Dr. McNulty, pro- 
vided. 

I suppose my questions would be multiple and almost endless, 
such as in terms of preschool, in your judgment, who should pro- 
vide the services? What category of kids should receive the serv- 
ices? What needs to be done, what would be the single most impor- 
tant thing, in your opinion, that could be done to facilitate coopera- 
tion in joint responsibility between social service and educational 
agencies? 

Let me preface it by saying that I look forward to the day when 
a service system is in place to assist the development of severely 
handicapped infants on the day that they are identified, beginning 
from that day forward, because I think that early intervention is 
the most effective. But how would you sort out the roles between 
the social service agencies and educational agencies in the pre- 
school area? 

Dr. DuNST. Let me answer that from the perspective of North 
Carolina, which has been involved in serving severely handicapped 
infants for almost 12 years now. 

There are two types of services provided to handicapped children 
and their families in North Carolina. One is through the mental 
health system, which was decided back in the last 1950's that it 
was important as part of the mental health of families to serve 
handicapped infants since the demands that those chfldren place 
on the families could exceed the families' capability to cope with it. 

The other type of service in North Carolma is services through 
the |)ublic school program. Those services tend to be for mildly 
handicapped kids but tend to be very restrictive in terms of their 
focus, focus in terms of what constitutes early education as well as 
what constitutes the outcome of early intervention. 

For mildly handicapped kids, the outcome is typically child prog- 
eny. For severely handicapped kids, it tends to be the emotional 
and physical weU-being of the families, the ability of the child to 
function within the family unit, the ability of the family to rear 
that child as normally as possible. I am not sure there is one 
agency more than another that could or should be responsible to 
serve mildly handicapped youngsters and with respect to severely 
handicapped youngsters. 

The thing that I find that is most important is an agency who 
recognizes that families have needs beyond the educational needs 
of the handicapped youngsters, and their willingness to provide the 
services and to work with the different agencies to ensure that 
family and child needs outside of education are met. States tend to 
vary in terms of how they do that. In some States, I have seen 
public health agencies take that responsibility. In other States, I 
have seen the educational agencies. 

I think the key to mention is that there has to be an agency in 
each State who has the ultimate responsibility for the coordination 
of the services to handicapped children and their families, but they 
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k floiM to bt iMvlUkbly towwrd th* public tohool th«n to pick 

^SJSZiSSJlr, oSmTumI th«y iMm to bt the logic^ provid* 

^ifm mty Ml fUU bt tbt noit appropriat* provider and they 
wSVlSmiimM tnlnlng. but in the nefotiations at least 
tSS SrwHttTSwUh tiSToK aiendes to My the ehroniwlly 
SSrtSr uS SSmS* to be aemd atoo,out in the <»««««lty.JX 
ZT mS mIm le MitttUonallM people who are developmentally 
•S^Jf^^S^l^^ri^^^X^x 'Z?!L^. and they «re gok« to 
Cwa ID IhttaTSe oomnun^^ that becomes an incredible fiscal 
mm 10 inv » Ti^nsWlK tor the other human service agen- 

we have got x numbers 
ng out of public schools 
troviders, Uieir response 
t up that early end, we 

^M't 4o thiit> ' 
itr WiLLum The ■onttoman's time has expired. 
Dr ' SSuyia nl!S!rSki we needed moi« equitable d^- 
hSSKkUdiaM^MtiKi of theae grants. How would you share 

*^'*dS15! ThlMSit that Brian made and what I put in my 
mSiJitSStaiSS^ the number of demonstration grants that 
SmStaTeSUirimply inequitable in terms of the ben^t for out^ 
^SrVmSamS!tSt99wy child who is served in a demonrtra- 

four to eight cWldren served as 

'^iSMiwiiteMO the focus of what constitutes a demonstration 
mJSS^lmdZStw%MtkSru> do in terms of saying that we want 
£& AnMSaSoM dT the pngrams, we have pretty much run 




S to haadiMmed cfaildnn are UlnlyJ^ come as a result of put^ 

•*iir':iStJSd bT ss^JEratribution. at this po^it j 

AfffcJStaTwLd siw a aSft-right now it is about 75-25, 76 
ttnaSSliS rff^ iSS^Uiink that no le« th«n 25 
S^£^B and 76 outraaeh would increase tremoidously the 
mSSZ^nmaOBmti Uds that could be served in this country, 
Smmmo !i ImSrttlatthoee outreach efforts reach more and more 

^^rS^MHid^l£li« ia that as outreach pretjects become involved 
-M^t^^STteMntkm wtdeets that have not had the opportumty 
S^TSS tSSSSrtSXm-^ they can benefit by increas- 
2. qIalS of aervfces they provide for handicapped youngsters 

^SStSiIS^ don't know, but I 

JBrS&rtlS?a switch in the way the fimding occws. whwe 
m^t^bmmiMKf is actually put into outreach as opposed to dem- 
SSSSTSSS&^inwiy the majority of hanaScapped kids 
eeold be ismd in this country. 
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ruDiic LAW 94-142 sets the maximum at $300,000 «"ai.iwn. 
^MoJj?''® suggestions for amending that cap^ 

responsibilities that a?e^^^^^^^ 

ca?wi rfa^^ ^feS" ^^^K-^ ^^""^ that 5 percent 

was placed on administration, it was Dlaced with fht^ fVion^rVif 

SV~rceJf o%^Tn"^' ^^^^T 40.per?enTofTh? ScU"^"^^^^^ 
and 5 percent of that 40 percent, I think, would have been suffil 
cient to provide enough administrative staff to carry out ttie intent 

mi^M^tive^tff °7^P?T"* doos not'pZdf enough ad- 

ministrative staff to really, I tfimk, carry out the mandates of the 

Mr. Williams. In your testimony you encouraged additional 



Dr. McNuLTY. Under part 
Mr. WiLUAMs. Yes. 



rhSShJS^^'-'^iJ^^^ ^ suggesting there, especially in early 
chJdhood, was that the priorities can be set for Ke SEA^art S 

m the field, again with the rapidf growth of earlv chilrihonr? rvrZ 

SoT'endo^'^.^' °? f.^^^^^^*^ who'll nVc'^Sy 
thS have a Sn?i fo^^ they may be.going back to school- 
iney nave a great need for m-service training in the field in order 
to run a quality early intervention program. 

pitTiSe sli°p"!f^'* '^^y^® ^ P"0"ty ^ould be set as a 
sSvice ffain^na S^S-o^i^^^ u*° ^^^^^ in the fieldrin- 

St^LtSS^ ^ "^^^^^ ^ the "ea of ekrly 

paJlnt!?JS^Liffief " ^^^^^""^"^ °^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

be?omS''Sr;«^lTw '^^^"^y vary. I think that the question 
Decomes, what is it that parents see themselves as needine And 
therefore, the focus of the kinds of services that we offefto #ar«fte 
needs to be set by the parents themselves. Is it tharth^S? 
parent support group, is it that they need more informatioS is it 
that they need to know-to have someone work with them tS'tlai 
sitaon their child into public schools? 

I thmk that the question is really one that is more focused than 
instead of teaching parents, which L I think thi wafthat the e^l? 
childhood propams started was, we are going to^teach parlntf to 
teach and make them miniteachers. Parents to 

the question is, how then do we instead say to parents 
maybe what you need right now is a cooperative babysitting ?S 
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gram so that you can get out of the house every once in a whUe, 
maybe you need respite care, et cetera. And those are the kinds of 
support functions that could be coordinated, I think, through an 
early intervention program. 

Mr. Williams. £h*. Edgar, Assistant Secretary Will has placed a 
high priority on improving transition services for handicapped 
youth. The Congress has suggested spending slightly more than $6 
million and Secretary Will has been able to allocate a total of $20 
million. 

Secretary Will is defining the outcome of special education as — 
that is, the best outcome of special education as employment. You 
seem to be indicating otherwise. Within the context of the addition- 
al dollars and emphasis going to a transition, I would like you to 
comment further on the successful outcomes of transition? 

Dr. Edgar. I don't want to leave the impression that I am op- 
posed to work. That has been mentioned several times and that has 
happened to me before in similar situations. I really think that the 
emphasis on work is a positive one, but it should not be the only 
emphasis. 

I think there is more to providing education than simply focusing 
on employment. I would like to expand the definition of what the 
desirea outcome is. I think that would include the semblance of 
living independently so you make decisions, in that you choose ac- 
tivities, including work, but that you choose activities or what you 
do. 

A student of mine did a little study a number of years ago where 
she tracked what five regular teenagers did in high school and 
weekends and after school, and basically what they did was they 
hung out. We went out to a friend's and hung out, we went to the 
basketball game and we hung out, we messed around, hopefully le- 
gally. 

She tracked then some kids who were in trainable mentally re- 
tarded classes in the same high school, the same age, and basically 
they were hauled to the handicapped dance and they were hauled 
to the handicapped park department program, and again they 
didn't make choices. They were taken somewhere, dropped off, 
picked up and brought back. They didn't hang out. 

I think that is sort of a statement of quality of life, of choosing 
what you are going to do. Somehow I think we need to build that 
into our school programs. So, that is, I guess, what I — choosing rec- 
reational activities and finding independence in living would be 
other things, in addition to work. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. I found myself being somewhat startled by your 
revelations about lost, literally lost youth, that they either inten- 
tionally drop out or are unintentionally elbowed out of our school 
system. 

Is it the schools', therefore the States' chore to track students 
who are no longer under their umbrella? And if it is, what do we 
do with them once we know where they are? Or are we only find- 
ing out where they are so we can add another column? 

Dr. Edgar. I was startled when I stumbled across that, I was 
startled in two ways. One is that I never thought about it. I have 
been in this profession for over 20 years and I thought I was an 
advocate for kids and I thought I was out there. All of a sudden I 
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realized that probably more than 25 percent of the kids that I 
tiiought I WM advocatmg for I didn't even know were disappearing. 
You know, that sort of grabs somebody who is theoretically think- 
ing about these thmgs. So, that startled me. 

The second thing is, why aren't we doing a better job? I think it 
IS the question that the National Academy of Science asked in that 
publication about equity in special education, where the first ques- 
tion was, why so many minorities and males in special education^ 
pien they said, the real question is, why doesn't regular education 
do a better job with minorities and males? I think that is our 
responsibility, as people concerned with education. When we see a 
substantial number of people that we should be serving who are 
• u^^' ^^^^^ ^® ^ ourselves, why can't we do a better 
job. The reMon to track them is not another column or another 
publication. The reason to track them is to say, what can we do for 
that group of kids? 

Mr. Williams. So, the result of your tracking would be to find 
them for the purpose of trying to determine why they dropped out 
or were elbowed out, and what they are now doing? 

Dr. Edgar. Maybe they are doing great. I doubt that. But maybe 
they honestly are. Then maybe we can put in a dropout program as 
an mtervention program. 

But no, I think it is to find out who they are and under what 
circumstances they felt compelled to leave or they left, and is that 
somethmg that we should address and how do we address it. 

I think one way to answer those questions is to go to the source 
Md what some of us call backward mapping, rather than trying to 
think about it at the university level or the congressional level, go 
down to the people who are experiencing it and saying, what is 
^^IS^ w' you have any ideas for what maybe could be better. 

Mr. Williams. It seems to me that about a quarter of a century 
ago, before we really began to attempt to impact those Americans 
who, for whatever reason, lived m what has been referred to as the 
shadow of life, we began that effort because we had information 
about the despair in which these people lived. It seems to me we no 
longer have that information. At least we no longer talk about it, 
because now we are treating many millions of those people. So we 
now talk about benefits of the treatment. 

What you are saying is many of them are leaving the treatment, 
going back into the shadow, and we no longer talk about the de- 
spair that they feel out there. 

You know, maybe those of us in government have been discuss- 
ing only half of what we ought to be talking about. That is, we are 
talking about the benefits of governmental application with various 
programs. Maybe we need to once again focus on what happens 
when there is a lack of application to the millions of elbowed out or 
those who, for one reason or another, simply never quite get into 
the system. That is what we used to talk about. That is what con- 
vinced us to try these applications in the first instance. 
Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all. Dr. McNulty, coming from Vermont, I appreciate the 
words on administrative funds. 
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Dr. Dunst, your statement that we should marease the funding 
in the outreach area concerns me only to this d^ree: I have not 
taken a look nationally, but I have taken a look m Vermont and 
also in the Department of Defense schools. This past summer I 
spoke with the pediatricians and persons mvolved m the child tuid 
programs, that seem to be workmg very weU. They expressed a 
grelt concern about the outreach work they are doing, because 
when they located youngsters and informed the fanuly ttot they 
had a handicapped youngster and that somethmg ought to be done, 
all they could do was to put them on a list with a school system 
and then on a time available basis something might occur until 
such time as they reached age 5. * 
I am concerned as to what happens when we miprove the out 
reach and the child find programs. Nothing happens except the 
anxiety level either goes up or down, depaidmg upon the way the 
family handles the situation. , . 

Wlmt happens if we improve our outreach? Is anythmg bemg 
done on a broader scale to take care of the youngsters? 

Dr. DuNOT. My comment about the shiftmg emphasis from dem- 
onstration to outreach would be contingent upon a State plan being 
in place where the State is actually establishing preschool pro- 
grams for handicapped children. So that m a State where there is 
no State plan and there are no early intervention services avail- 
able, then demonstration programs would obviously be one solution 
to serving handicapped preschoolers. 

However, in the States, which the m^onty of them will have 
State planning grants and have begun to estabbsh these preschool 
programs, is &e way to improve toe quahty of those ^ograms is 
probably having people who have spent time demonstrating how to 
run high quality programs working with these new programs m an 
outreach capacity to help them b^ to do thmgs withm their pro- 
grams that we know are tried and tested. . ^, , _. .. 

So that there is a liiJcage between decreasmg the demonsteataon 
grants and increasing the outreach grants to the extent tliat a 
State planning grant actually is setting up preschool services for 
handicapped children. . „ j. xt_ i umj 

Mr. Jbftords. Where do we stand nationally for the early chUd- 

^*E^ ^DTOOT^f^am not sure what the most— I believe that effective 
this year all but a handful of States will have State planning 
ttrante which means over the next 5 to 6 years is that the majority 
of States will in fact have the potential of setting up large numbers 
of preschool programs for handicapped children. 

Mr. Jeffobds. I am sorry I won't be able to be here for Dr. Ste- 
phens testimony, but if I could direct one question to her obhquely 
here. It would seem to me that since we have the Department of 
Defense schools and a structure within the ^l^fense Dep^tmen^ if 
there is any place we ought to be able to buUd a model to exanune 
hw we ought to operate, at least at the Federal level, it ought to 
be in those Department of Defense schools. ^^PeciaUy overseas 
schools, to see how we can reaUy coordinate the child finds, the 
early childhood, and the schools. Apparently we are not domg that 

th^ok you. Thank you, whoever the Chairman might be. 
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v,hS^fr^ilf7 tP^esiding] I am not sure who the chairman is, but 
whoever it is. I would like to turn it over to Mr. Martinez for qu^ 

Mr. Mabtinez. I thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

he2"iSir ; programs that I see or 

near about and not just m this area but other areas as welL 
'i^ff f"?.^"® develops Mldeal progi^ T,ut To o!^^ kn^ts 
ffc^Thi^*^'" active only m one pLt^e coiTti^^Ld nowhere 
drawback is made mor6 difficult when coupled wiS the 
question of how you deal with handicapped children, espeSuv K 

llleVdZ'l^' ^ " P^"^ circumstanS Zt^lu 

ar^'°!^&!?^" 

ruldrtte1d»g"to%r°"^ I -o^' thiniXt^t 

S?P?5^rh^?l;Srtler aware-tSJtee 
I agree with you when you say you would like to see snmp nf tu^ 
money spent for outreach-'and s^i^ces, rather thSi^T^SdSa 
any more for developing model programs. ®*P«"**«e 

wp nlliii^^ V''^^' you-my concern always is that if 

ZrFrh^n.r°^^ everyone that it posSbly 

ri;Jif^i,T "develop a way of really reaching eveiy^iSJ 
out there that really needs that service? ^ y pereon 

Anyone or all. 

Dr. DuNST. Let me just respond real briefly. My experience has 
been that you can. do all the cfild fliid that you wsJit Sd^l o£S 
result m not finding the children. You set up a OToSmMd toS 

™ We knl^?^^^" "^u'^lf ^^J 'Children b^'SS^'' 

We know that our child find efforts in this country as a result of 
Federal fundmg have essentiaUy been a failure bw^i^ tLv 
simply do not icTentify large numlJera of h^diSpJId ^^SZ 
part of their identification activities. youngsters as 

If you set up a program based on some established need vou 
iTtlSffmore"''^ °^ children^, K^°ed 

cizkig ofthS— '^^^ ^'""^ "^^y* *^™"eh the publi- 

Dr. DuNST. In North Carolina, any time we go into a countv in 
which there are no existing services and we establish some t?S of 
Slwavsta^eTr f^/^anficapped. children and theSr M^we 
fnto that7roJ?am^ families coming out of the woodworks to get 

Dr. McNuuy. That has been our experience also. Once the pro- 
pam 18 established, the people find thV progr^^ iiere seems to 
Be an mcredibly effective informal communication nXoS thJ? 
thir^^A "S°"^?v, P"^"*"-- P"«"*« tolk to otherpL^S 

S2r«^»'^^®''® ^'^'^^ especially for early intei^vention 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Nothing else. 
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Mr. Williams [presiding]. Well, gentlemen, thank you very 
much. We appreciate your responses. They have been very helpful. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Chairman, before the panel completely breaks 
up, if I might first ask unanimous consent if we could leave the 
hearing record open, if that is appropriate, to either receive the re- 
sults of the longitudinal study which is being done by the Depart- 
ment of Education on this issue of dropouts, and/or at least refer to 
that study which will be submitted sometime before reauthoriza- 
tion, at least refer to it in this hearing record as something that 
then we could look at in obtaining some real data on the dropouts. 

Mr. Williams. I think the gentleman has a good idea. We are re- 
ferring to it in this hearing record and then accepting it for our 
files, inasmuch as this reauthorization bill will most lUcely not be 
finally considered until the first of the year, and that will give us 
an opportunity to have the material. 

Mr. Bartlett. I think the Chair is correct, accepting it for our 
files is the appropriate way. 

If the Chairman would jdlow one .additioncd question of Dr. 
McNulty, would you— ratlier tkan'an ad hoc sofutb^ do you need 
any reauthorization of a permanent solution to the small State 
minimum, and do you believe that your educational agencies who 
would have their fimding decreased slightly as a result of the in- 
creased minimum, do you think that they would also concur wi4i 
the increase in the administration? 

Dr. McNuLTY. I think they really would. I think you would find 
unanimous support amongst the States for that. 

Mr. Bartlett. Among the local educational agencies within the 
States? 

Dr. McNulty. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Williams. Thank you. 
[Committee insert follows:] 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 




tUMOMMTm ON SBKr DUCATKM 



Oetxte 31, 1985 



Carl Durat, FtuD. 

Dii«ctor, Family, Infant and Pmchool P ioyn uM 
WMtam Carolina Cantar 
Horg a n t own, North Carolina 28655 

Daar Dr. Dunsts 

Ihank you for taking tha tlna to pmant taatlnony bafora tha Sttoonittaa 
on selact education ragarding tha raauthorization of tha Blucation of tha 
Handicappad Act. Your tastincny waa axtmly halpful. 

Bacauaa of tha mabar of wi tn a aa a a taatifying at tha haarlng, i mm tsiabla 
to aak aavaral ^jaatim that ar« of intaraat to n. i would appreciata It if 
you wwld anmar tha quaatlcm aat out balow. iha haaring lacocd wlU ba opan 
intU Nowbar 15 to induda your rMponaaa to thaaa additional quaationa. 

1. ) Mtat changaa wuld you naka In tha axlsting law to faellitata the 
axpanaion of praschool p rog ra a a In tha varioua atatas and localitlaa? 

2. ) Plaaaa ahara with tha Subcxsnittaa tha lafval of datail you would lika to 
aaa in tha lagialation ragarding tha ocnponanta of tha oonvcahanaiva atata plan. 

Baat ragarda. 



Sinoaraly, 



Pat Wlllim 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTAAENT OF HUAAAN RESOURCES 
DIVISION OF MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

WESTERN CAROLINA CENTER 

CNOIA IIOAO 
MOKCANTON. N. C 2USS 

J ivEiQON tiDOif. MO. XovMiwr 12, 1985 



Mr. Pat Williaw, Chsimn 
CoBsittM on Education and tabor 
SubcoBBittv* on S«l»ct Education 
U.S. Hdum of RsprraantativM 
617 Houm Offic* Building, Annvx #1 
Vaabington, D.C. 20S1S 

Dear «r. «illia««J 

P.,. vBur rMUMt. I aa subaittinfl th» folloninfl inforwation in rmmpoM 
to th' SuiSJIoirrJimr letter of oSober 31, 1985 regarding reauthorization 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

1. Changes in the existing Isw to facilitate expanaion of preschool 
prograas in the various states and localities. 

Expansion of preschool progress could be accoaplished at both the Federal 
and State levels with suthorizations that both stipulate the nature of 
allocations of existing resources and provide additional incentivea to 
establish preschool progress st the local levels. 

CA) As I indicated in both sy written and oral testisony, allocation of 
federal support for sore Outreach Projects rather than D»»onstrstion 
Projects will alsost certainly increase the nuaber of children that 
are served as the Littlejohn Report found. If at least three 
quarters of the coabined desonstration/outreach funding were 
allocated to outreach efforts, sore than four tises the nusber of 
children currently being served through federal projects could 
receive preschool services. 

(B) If states are to be activated to increase their efforts at the 

preschool level, the asount of incentive funds provided as part of 
the Preschool Incentive Progrsa will need to be increased. The 
current l»vel of funding aisply is not adequate in teraa of the 
benefits to be reaped fros efforts to establish pr»»chool services. 
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(C) 



A 



Many preschool special education and early intervention progra« in 
IrLltTl? "y public agencies and nonproJi?^ " 

organisations other than the public cchooli;. These programs already 

'^^teientM-Ji^^'"":;! r"""'' "° Pr-ision'o^service" ' 

i.tate«ent in the la. that permitted other than public school 

ei^^^^that -"^■"/'■f«=''ool Progra. plans for state tunding <to the 
extent that the intents of the la« «ere net) «ould provide a aajor 
■wans for increasing the nuaber of preschool prograas. 

co.pre;ensf':rit:L'pJ:n.' ^-9i-lation regarding the components of a 

foIlSf" ""^'"""^ I to be added or expanded upon are the 

«A) I think it is isperativ.. if state plana are to be effective, that a 
milT. . M •''P"<="11' atates that a comprehensiU 

service delivery syste. includes a •« pi.n that takes a fasily 

^1^,7" ^T"??" ^"'"""^^ ~^ts the needs of both\he 

!n * "r P^^i-i"" T ..diation of services 

ihy^Ic" n^dT^ «""='"'""^' P-ychological. financial, and 

^S'^J^snolJi*^' °f """"" the assessment 

lo ttt l^tl '•'"^"-"t^' -^9" be expanded to include a st.te.ent 

J """^^nt of both child and family occur anci 

JSSuv^!J^'"r'r °" Identification of child and 

f aally needs and strategies to aeet these needs. • There is a 

-In?«!''J?nrJr!!""!'l,*° "i-onosis oriented ,ith 

■inisal efforts directed to«ard assesssent for intervention 
purposes* 

i.thnS!T^ 'T^ ^'^"^ ^^-^^^ ^'^•^ "'-iiy i^v^i needs and 

plaS ? So nften'T.?r'" addressed ss p.rt of the staJe 

Plan. So often, fanllles are overlooked as part of service- 

tltt^illl ^rf!^"f ^'^^ awusptlon Is .ade about the needs ol 
fanllles without explicit effects In these areas. 

A component could be added vhlch states that -ss part of the 
inplesentatlon of a state plan, there be an Individualized child and 
family plan developed for each family that Is used as a basis to 
ensure that needs are met. • To the extent that services are matched 
to needs rather than having children and families fit service 

2! °' P"fl"" Buccessful ,111 

be enhanced considerably. 

The component for parent Involvement (b)(S) might be expanded to 
reflect the fact that -high quality programs involve parents in all 
11^12^1 ° '^^^•^^P-w^ implementation, and provide or"' 

^haW:m^;":ed"Te^^^^^ involvement activities that ensure 
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<C) 
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(F> Finally, it vould be helpful to add a statenent that notes that the 
'preschooi years represent a unique period of developsent, and vhich 
states that plans should reflect this uniqueness in the planning, 
developsent, isplesentation of a coaprehensive services delivery 
systen. * 

I hope you find these additional cosaents useful. Should you need any 
other inforsation, please feel free to contact »e at uy tin 



Sin^rely, 

pi 




Carl J. DuMt, Ph.D. 
Director 

Fasily, Infant L Preschool Progras 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 



us. Houti OP MPMsairAnvn 

•17 NOUII OMCi MUM 4M« #1 
WMMWgTOli DC 20111 



tUMOWMma ONnUCr DUCATKM 



Octoter 31, 1985 



AiQMM Bdgar# Ph*D* 

University of Muhingtcn 
10-10 

Suttha, itaahington 98915 
Daar Dr* Bdgarx 

lhank you for taking tho tim to present testinany beeois the sutasnittee 
on Select Education regarding the rsauthorixation of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act* Your testimony was extmely helpful* 

Because of the miriber of witnesses testifying at the hearing, I was unable 
to ask several questions that are of intsrast to ne* I would appreciate it if 
you wuld answer the questions set out below* The hearing reoocd will be open 
mtil Novarixr 15 to include your reiponses to these additional questiom* 

1* ) Do you have any statistics or anecdotal Infannation regarding the nisnber 
or percentage of functionally illiterate adults who have Isaming disabilities 
or mild retardation? 

' 2. ) Mien should a transition progm bsgin? Is it appropriate to include 
transition objectives in the lEPs of son» elsnentary aged children? 

3*) Ybu have tsstifisd about sons of the positive ispacts of the Mninistra- 
tion's transitional aervioes initiative* Do you have any questions or concerns 
about its conceptual bases or the sianner in which it is being ioploaented? 

4* ) TO what extent Is the pcoblen of providing transition services hampered 
ly ego or turf problns with one agency or group of specialists refusing to work 
with others? 

Best regards* 



Sincerely # 



Pat NlUiflBS 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 



SEATXlf, WASHINGTON 9819) 



November 8, 1985 



CbiU Dttftlopmaa & Mental Retardatm Cotter 
ExperimenuU EdMcatiim Unit, WJ- 10 



Honorable Pat Williams 
Subconnlttee on Select Education 
Cofimlttee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
617 House Office Building Annex #1 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Pat: 

Enclosed are ny responses to your questions of October 31, 1985 
concerning my testimony regarding the reauthorization of the 
Education for the Handicapped Act. I want to express apprecia- 
tion to you for allowing me to express my views. 



Sine en 



Eugene Idgar 
Professor 

College of Education 
University of Washington 




Tei^bau: (206) 543-4011 
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t«e-turf probltM Mong proftttlonalt. 

Thtrj m ALWAYS tgo probltms and flngtr pointing about 
^ ,*^!L^^^ ^ bthavt." When multiple agencies 
•"^Jnvolvtd tfitrHrt tvtn nort problems. I've 
MCleiM a manuscript m have prepared on the topic. 
In gaiwral ny beliefs are very Zen like... ego and turf 
itsMs are,,,th«y exist. No amount of complaining will 
Mke them go awur. So rather than bemoan the fact, 

klMu?!..'? «"r ^ through the maze. I 

believe that people Mho really care about making the 
tystan work for persons with disabilities can make a 
0 I 'Terence. 
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Maneuvering Through the Maze: Transition Planning 
for Human Service Agency Clients 



Mary Maddox 

Project Manager 

Networking & Evaluation Team 

Experimental Education Unit WJ-10 

Child Development & Mental Retardation Center 

College of Education 

University of Washington 

Seattle^ WA 98195 

(206) 543-4011 



Eugene Edgar » Ph.D. 

Principal Investigator Networking & 

Evaluation Team 
Professor 

Area of Special Education 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle » WA 98195 
(206) 543-4011 



December 11 » 1984 
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Abstract 



Moving from a program In one agency to a program In another agency Is a 
certainty In the lives of people with special needs. This article examines 
the critical Issue of Interagency transitions for human service clients. 
Transition Is defined In the context of educational and other human services. 
Six Important Issues facing clients and agencies are discussed. Suggestions 
for Improving transitions for clients and the agencies that serve them are 
presented. 
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Maneuvering Through the Naze: Transition Planning 
for Human Service Agency Clients 

There are few scientific principles that govern the field of human service 
delivery. The complex and variable nature of health, education, and social 
service systems im>edes the ability of policy analysts to conduct controlled 
experiments, accurately describe relationships, or abstract principles that 
govern the Interrelationships of these systems. However, there Is a class of 
events that occurs with such regularity for beneficiaries of human services 
that they can be called -givens." This class of events Is the "transition" or 
movement of clients from one agency to another as a function of Income, age. 
or Change In status. Client transitions are usually based upon the systems- 
needs, not their own. 

AS naive Investigators In the area of Interagency collaboration, we 
stunbled onto the problems inherent In transition while searching for a way to 
improve access to needed services for special education students. Ue were 
seeking a way to match student needs and characteristics to the universe of 
educationally related services, with the schools designated as the single 
point of entry. These educationally related services include functions that 
have not traditionally been provided by the schools - e.g.. physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, parent education. Intermittent catheterization. Through 
Interagency collaboration, schools could link students with needed services 
Offered or paid for by different agencies. Ulthin the single point of entry 
concept an Individualized Education Program could be fulfilled through the 
combined resources of any n«.ber of human service agencies, with one agency, 
the schools, acting as traffic manager. 
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Although we never did find the single entry point, we found the "given" of 
transition, which Is probably the «ost troublesome Interagency Issue for 
service providers. Client transition Is a point In service delivery when 
schools and other agencies need to work together productively, yet 
historically It has been a time of serious problems. The old buzz words 
"Interagency collaboration" have lacked clear objectives. Planning for the 
movement of clients between agencies, however, has emerged as a critical, 
action-oriented objective for Interagency collaboration. 

Why Do Clients Hake Transition Between Agencies? 

A number of factors force handicapped people and their families through 
transitions In the human service maze. As noted, these factors relate to "the 
system," not to the needs of clients. They result from an organizational 
approach that dissects clients Into service pieces that can be paired with an 
agency or service provider. 

The inyth of the overall plan . Perhaps the most Important factor Is the 
absence of an overall plan for coordinating available services. We thoug^Jt 
there was such a plan. As educators, we tiere most familiar with the range of 
educational services, but we at least knew that there are "other" services 
used by handicapped people (e.g.. Mental Health, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Medicaid). We assumed that somewhere (probably In an office In D.C.) there 
was someone (probably a bureau chief— whatever that Is) who knew how the 
pieces of this vast system puzzle fit together. Undoubtedly, there was a wall 
chart somewhere which depicted this "Integrated system." We were wrong. 

Human service programs have developed haphazardly. Out of the concern of 
lawmakers, conmunlty leaders, and special Interest groups driven by a vocal 
constituency or by observed need, programs have been created to respond to 
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needs for health, education, and social services. In most Instances the 
prograns were developed for a specific clientele (e.g.. Women, Infants and 
Children - VIC, a food supplement program for pregnant women and ttieir 
Infants; Crippled Children's Services, a rehabilitation program for children 
with crippling conditions but not mental retardation alone). 

Eligibility criteria . Almost all human service programs have a target 
population to whom they provide service. One bureaucratic outcome of this 
desl9iat1on Is the establishment of eligibility criteria to limit the 
clientele who ma^y receive the services. So a corollary (If not a principle) 
of human service programs Is: criteria are applied which divide clients and 
their needs among many agencies (federal, state, and local) that administer 
human service programs. 

Changing client characteristics . Most agencies have definite 
entrance-exit criteria which are often fixed by age (e.g., schools are for 
people from birth or age 3 through age 21 or 25 years). Income level 
(welfare), geography, or combinations of the above (e.g.. Head Start - age and 
Income). Aging, Income fluctuations, and changing residence are factors that 
force clients to make transitions between agencies. 

Service locations . Various types of services are accessible only In 
specific locations; school buildings are places where people receive 
education. Neuromuscular centers are places where people receive physical 
therapy. Mental health centers are places where people receive counseling. 
The rule Is: the client goes to the services (the service seldom goes to the 
client). Thus, client movement In, between, and around services Is a 
prerequisite to receiving a service. 
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Describing Transition 

As defined by Madeleine Will, Assistant Secretary for Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services <U.S. Oepartuent of Education), transition for 
graduating special education students Involves preparation In the secondary 
schools, support at the point of leaving school, and secure opportunities and 
services as needed In adult life. This definition Identifies three Important 
transition elements: the sending agency, the actual "hand^ff" process and 
the receiving agency. When translated Into more general terms, the definition 
can apply to any type of client or student transition. Each of the three 
elonents can be the focus of efforts to Improve the movement of clients from 
one program to another. 

The Sending Agency 

The sending agency has primary responsibility for the student before 
transition. In the case of graduating special education students, the schools 
are the sending agency. When young handicapped children move from Infant 
early Intervention programs Into public school programs, the early 
Intervention agency Is the sending agenqy. The sending agency can Improve 
transitions by modifying the programs or treatments offered so that clients 
are better prepared for the new placements. For graduating special education 
students, this might mean adapting the high school vocational curriculum to 
reflect the needs of the labor market. For Incarcerated youth, the behavioral 
expectations for students In Institution schools might be changed to be more 
like those In community schools. 
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The Receiving Aqer-^y 

A receiving agency will take over primary service responsibility for a 
client fro. another agency. The schools are a receiving agency for young 
handicapped children who are moving from early Intervention services. The 
schools also receive paroled youth from Institution schools. Receiving 
agencies can Improve transition for clients by modifying programs and services 
to build upon the client's previous program. For exanple. the array of 
post-school vocational programs can be expanded to include options that 
pronwte co«»K.n1ty Integration. Local public schools can offer alternative 
programs and flexible scheduling for paroled youth who have a history of 
failure m traditional programs. Frequently, agencies serve as both 
receivers and senders. 



The Hand-off 

The -hand-off involves the process and procedures that are used to move 
the student or client from one agency to another. Hand-off Includes planning 
for the new placement, communicating with parents, exchanging records. 
Choosing a new placement, and many other activities associated with the 
transfer of clients. Planning and accomplishing an effective hand-off may 
begin 2 or 3 years before the actual student transfer. In most cases the 
hand-off is a no-man's land. Because it Is not the clear responsibility of 
either the sending or receiving agency, there are usually no systematic 
efforts to deal with critical hand-off Issues. 

The hand-Off is the bridge between services. However, effective 
transitions should be equated with more than the bridge itself; it Is not a 
static, frozen moment. It requires planning on both sides beforehand and 
systematic comnunlcatlon after the linnedlate transfer has occurred. 
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The hand-off of clients from one agency to another Is a critical nonent In 
trmsltlon* The absence of effective hand-off procedures can negate the 
effects of exenplary services on either side of the process. Agreenent 
between both agencies regarding when and how placement decisions will be made, 
how records will be transferred, or what type of follow-up conmunlcatlon Is 
needed are critical to effective transitions. 

Fortunately, the hand-off Is the easiest element to change or Improve In 
transition services If both sending and receiving agencies are willing to meet 
ff»d agree on a process. Slnple, low-cost procedures can be used to ensure 
that Important Information about clients Is exchanged, that clients are 
referred to appropriate services, and that parents are Involved In Important 
decisions. 

Cautionary Notes 

Organizational barriers . Human service agencies have evolved complex 
organizational patterns which are MOT consistent across agencies. Geographic 
areas are not coterminous. Application procedures differ significantly. 
Planning cycles vary according to the federal fiscal year, the state fiscal 
year, and the calendar year. 

Ownership and turf . Territorial issues are a conwon feature of human 
service programs. It is not unusual for agency staff to develop feelings of 
ownership of their services, their procedures, their definitions. These 
details of service provision become closely guarded, protected against change 
that is not In response to internal directives. The details of these 
procedures are not readily shared with outsiders. Thus, in order to prevent 
the loss of turf or threats to ownership, agencies develop conplex rules and 
regulations which are not easily learned by potential consumers or by other 
agencies. 
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Vertical v, horizont al coarainlcatlon . People In agencies typical ly 
communicate better Internally than externally* It Is much easier to go to a 
superior or a subordinate with a problem than It Is to cross agency boundaries 
and speak to a counterpart In a different agency. Horizontal coraraunlcatlon- 
that Is, coiRiunlcatlon among counterparts in different agencies— Is Inhibited 
by a number of factors. Because organizational structures vary. It Is 
difficult to know what role holder to call In another agency. The right none 
and phone number are difficult to find. Professionals face the same problems 
parents do In trying to make productive contacts with human service 
providers. Agency policies also Inhibit horizontal communication. Permission 
to cross agency boundaries m^y be required from both agencies. On the other 
hand, vertical communication — going up or do*m within one's om agency — Is 
much easier. Vertical conmunlcatlon, however. Is not very effective In 
solving Interagency problems. 

Effecting change. Sending and receiving agencies can make only some 
changes in the transition process. The changes that they can make are In 
their immediate programs or In the hand^ff process. Staff of one agency 
cannot change the quality, approach, or variety of services offered in another 
system or agency. Nonetheless, there Is a high rate of "talk" about the need 
to change the other agency to effect a better transition. Senders point the 
finger at receivers. Receivers return the criticisms. These efforts are 



Scores of agencies over the past 4 years have helped us to Identify six 
Important Issues In the hand-off process. These Issues can be easily 
addressed and their solutions are elegantly sinple. 



wasted. 



Six Hand^Off Issues 
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"I. A>iareness . Sending and receiving agencies need to know about one 
another's programs. Providers are part of a complex sysl^ of services that 
our clients use serially and concurrently. Our clients* transitions will be 
greativ Improved If we know what our companion agencies are doing. What 
services are offered? Uhat are the staffing and facilities like? Uhat Is the 
philosophical approach? Mhat type of program planning Is used (lEP, IWRP, 
ISP)? In rural areas there may be only one or two agencies to Investigate. 
In more densely populated, service-rich areas, there will be systems of 
agencies to Investigate. On-site visits, Inservlce training, and written 
materials can be exchanged In order to promote awareness among programs. 

2. Eligibility criteria . Planning for new placements requires considering 
several possible destinations. Sending agencies need to have a rough 
understanding of eligibility criteria to make valid and realistic referrals. 
For Instance, It would be foolish for schools to refer all of their special 
education graduates to an agency with an IQ cut-off of 70 when only 20 percent 
of special education students have IQ scores below 70. Certainly, staff of 
one agency cannot be expected to make eligibility determinations for another 
agency. Yet having a working knowledge of eligibility criteria of other 
programs In the comnunlty will greatly Improve the sending agency staff's 
ability to Identify realistic options. 

3. Exchange of Information . In order to prepare for new clients before 
their arrival, receiving agencies need Information about them. Names, service 
needs and history, and assessment results can be exchanged between agencies 
with parent permission. Exchanging this Information before the transition can 
help to guarantee that the client Is Indeed eligible for referral to the 
receiving agency, allow the receiving agency to plan for the client, and 
ensure that Information about the client which was gleaned In the previous 
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Place«nt c«i be put to use In the next environ«nt. m ongoing consultation 
with receiving agencies, sending agency staff can identify criteria to be used 
In the future for selecting students about whoiD Infonnatlon should be 
exchanged. 

P^ogrw Planning before tr»..it4«n Assuming that every client or 
student has a service history «n1 a service future helps agencies to wke 
transition planning a routine rather than random event. Preplace«nt planning 
can be accomplished Jointly by sending and receiving agencies before 
transition, thus preventing a gap In service and pronting continuity. Piggy, 
badclng on an existing planning process Is a convenient preplace«ent 
strategy: for Instance, when schools are the sending agency, receiving agency 
staff can attend the client's lEP netlng. Most other agencies have a similar 
process that can be modified for Joint plaining. 

5. Feedback after transition. Receiving feedback about what has happened 
to a fonner student or client serves many purposes for the sending agency. 
Information on client outcomes in new environments provides 1q)ortant data for 
program evaluation and alteration. If a school staff discovered that none of 
their special education graduates found employment, they might want to 
re-evaluate their eoployment preparation programs. Teachers In corrections 
institution schools often need to know what h«)pens to their former clients, 
but usually the only students they know about are those who reoffend and are 
resentenced to the Institution. Follow-up Informatton can be collected in a 
number of wvs. Schools can survey fon«r students or their parents by 
telephone or mall. p.role counselors can provide feedback to Institution 
schools. 

6. Written Procedures . Formal procedures are needed to ensure that 
luportant transition hand-off activities take place. Even single events such 
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as »? exchange of pertinent Information between agencies need to be 
systentlzed lest they be neglected* Part of this process Is documentation. 
Formal written procedures Improve client transitions Into new services In a 
number of w^s. First, when procedures are codified, they are not easily 
overlooked or forgotten. A particular staff member may know the procedures 
well, but when this person leaves the agency the procedures are lost. Written 
procedures are easier to evaluate and modify. In addition, written procedures 
document responsibilities and provide a vehicle for negotiations between 
agencies. 



The six hand-off Issues discussed above can be addressed by agency staffs 
and Incorporated Into their procedures without extra help, money, or 
resources. Praedures for client transfers can be built Into routine staff 
activities without additional personnel. In our fleldtests of transition 
hand-off procedures, cost data Indicated that agencies do not Incur 
significant additional costs. That Is, new staff do not have to be hired to 
conduct the activities. The Initial Investment of staff time In establishing 
trwsltlon hand-off procedures Is of course greater than the costs of 
continuing the procedures once they are In place. 

If formal planning concerning transition of clients Is not valued by the 
agencies Involved, planning will not occur. Likewise, If planning for 
important transition hand-off events does not occur, the transfer will be 
sloppy and critical steps will not be accomplished. For example, the transfer 
of student records Is a universal problem between and even within agencies. 
It Is not uncomron for service providers to marvel at their Inability to 
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Mr. W1LUAM8. I would ask our second panel to come forward, 
Mr. Sales. Mr. Abramson, and fir. Stephens. 

Dr. Scales is assistant director of the Counseling Center and di- 
rector of Disabled Student Services at the University of Mainland; 
Mr. Abramson is a student at American University here in Wash- 
ington; and Dr. Stephens is Director of the Department of Defense 
Dependent Schools. 

Dr. Scales, pleased to see you today, and we will begin with you. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM R SCALES, Ph.D., ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, COUNSELING CENTER AND DIRECTOR, DISABLED STU- 
DENT SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND; ANDREW 
ABRAMSON, STUDENT, THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON, DCs AND BETH STEPHENS, Ph.D., DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE DEPENDENT SCHOOLS; A PANEL 

Mr. SCAUS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

I have been asked to share my yieycs with you on some of the 
current and future problems cdTecting handicapped youth and 
adults in postsecondary education. 

I would like at this time to ask if the record could be kept open 
for some extended period of time for me to submit more written 
testimony at a later time? 

Mr. WiLUAMS. How long are you requesting? 

Mr. ScALis. I would say maybe 2 to 3 weeks. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Yes, we will accept your testimony. 

Mr. Scales. Thank ^ou. 

I would like to begin my testimony by expressing my apprecia- 
tion for being given this opportunity. I feel that I am especially 
well qualified to speak in this area for several reasons. 

First of all, I have been a disabled person myself for over 30 
years, and in that time have attended three difiTerent postsecondary 
institutions as a disabled student. I have also been a service provid- 
er at two different higher educational institutions. So, based upon 
those experiences, I think I have some idea of what the megor prob- 
lems are, fh>m two sides. 

I am currently the director of Disabled Student Services at the 
University of Maryland, and assistant director of the Counseling 
Center. In addition to that I have been the immediate past presi- 
dent of a coalition of colleges and universities here in the Greater 
Washington area that was made up of directors of disabled student 
programs in those colleges. That represented about 40 different in- 
stitutions in the immeuiate area. 1 am also a cochairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the National Araociation of Directors of 
Disabled Student Programs, which currently has over 600 higher 
educational institutions represented in its membership. Thus, I feel 
that I have contact with many other colleagues in postsecondary 
institutions that are dealing with some of these problems. 

Certainly, when I look back over the 30 years that I have— as a 
disabled person, I have seen tremendous changes and tremendous 
improvements in the educational opportunities for people with dis- 
abuities, at all levels of education. 
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Back at the tune when I first started coUege in the late 1950's 
S absolutely no facilities, no programs, nothing. I had to 
build my class schedule around following the Athletes around in 
the school m order to make sure that I would have people that 
^^^^ ^O""" ^ehta of stairs to get to my 
^' t^?^ needless to say, a little bit demeaning. But never- 
theless, that was the only way to get it done in those dlys. 

we certainly have come a long, long way from that time. Back at 
that time also, one had to plan many of their day's activities 
^n^w'i?*^"*'^ simple thmgs as going to the bathroom, because you 
couldn t expect to find an accessible bathroom. So ywi ha/ to 
schedule your life around those kinds of activities. 
T tK? eoodness, we have come a long way from that point today. 

l^tiZ'^^ to Sk\te iSdV^ "^^^ ^ 

number of particular problems that I think the dis- 
«S «5 ^iT'lu^ ^"'^ family faces in trying to make the tran- 
^wu T secondary school into the postsecondaiy setting, 
whether that be college, technical school, or whatever. 

The first of those that I would like to address is that of some 
transitional problems that I am aware of 

When I think about the disabled person out in that community 
and they are getting ready to leave the secondary school and start 
to move toward some kind of postsecondary experience, the first 
and greatest barrier that they are facing right away is to try to 
find out where is a postsecondary program that can accommodate 
my particular needs that are related to my disability and also that 
has the kind of program and the kind of training or education that 
1 am seeking, because they don't always go hand in hand, unfortu- 
n^ly. There IS a lack of really good, accurate mformation in this 
area, about what is available m the postsecondary level for support 
services for the different types of disability. 

The National Clearinghouse on Postsecondary Education for 
Handicapped Individuals, the HEATH Resource Center, has made 
a valiant effort, I believe, m trying to gather that kind of informa- 
tion and make it available. But even for them to do that, the diver- 
sity has been so great that it is really impossible to have accurate 
inrormation and up to date information all the time. 

The HEATH office, I think, does a good job of helping parents 
and disabled people know what kinds of questions to ask when they 
are looking for institutions and looking for programs, and to know 
what kind of services are really generally successful. But in terms 
of bemg able to tell them exactly where they can find those, it is 
an aw^ome task for a parent to try to find that appropriate insti- 
tution for their particular son or daughter. 

There is a need for some basic minimal standards of program- 
ming that every postsecondary institution should have to meet in 
the area of special student services. At the present time the diversi- 
ty from one institution to another, even within the same class of 
institutions, the diversity of the programs and the support services 
that are available is unbelievable. And there are very few minimal 
standards that everybody ought to have to meet. 

I have just spent a couple of years on a special commission, edu- 
cational commission, and one of our tasks was to develop minimal 
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standards for postsecondary institutions, particularly in the area of 
all support services. 

Disabled student programming was one of those areas, and we 
did begin to try to develop some minimal kinds of standards. It was 
a big task, because you don't want to write standards that are so 
strict that it is going to wipe half the higher educational institu- 
tions out and yet they can't be so weak that they don't mean any- 
thing. We do need to have some kinds of standards of that kind 
adopted and established that every institution must meet. 

We still receive at the University of Maryland — in my office 
alone — two to three calls a week from families in various areas 
of the country who are searching for a postsecondanr institution 
that can provide the special services for their son or daughter. We 
are one school and if we are getting that many calls, I am sure 
there must be many, many more. 

Another area that I would like to address is the difficulty in find- 
ing the appropriate accommodations. Once vou find an institution, 
then trying to find one that can accommodate you in the various 
areas where accommodation is necessary. 

The accommodations break down into several things. Classroom 
accommodations. Again we find a wide, wide disparity from one in- 
stitution to another in terms of what kind of classroom accommo- 
dations they are willing to offer the disabled person attending that 
institution. 

For an example, you might have a blind student who is going to 
attend one particular university and they may be allowed to tape 
record an essay exam and turn it in in that manner, whereas an- 
other institution would not allow that. Some institutions might 
allow the person to tape record the lectures, where others will not. 
So, there is just no real consistency from one institution to the 
other. 

There are problems in the areas of curriculum accommodations, 
as well, in addition to classroom accommodations. There is no spe- 
cific standard that says that any university should make ac^ust- 
ments in the curriculum for those individuals who absolutely 
cannot, for one reason or another, complete a certain phase of the 
curriculum. I give another example here. If you have a deaf stu- 
dent attending an institution of higher education, for that particu- 
lar individual the English language is already a second language. 
Sign language is the first. To expect that person then to be able to 
complete 9 to 12 hours of a third language it seems to me is asking 
for a considerable, and I am told that the main reason that lan- 
guage is required in so many areas is that it is simply one way to 
reaUy learn to understand the culture. 

It seems to me that you could understand a culture by stud3dng 
other aspects, other than just the language, and for the deaf 
person, they could study something like the history, the art or the 
music of that culture and get just as good an understanding as to 
make it be specifically the language. Yet, these are the kmds of 
battles that tne disabled individual has to constantly fight at the 
postsecondary level. 

Another problem in the area of curriculum accommodation is 
that of gettmg some extended time in which to complete a course 
of study. Most colleges and universities have a specific time period 
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at which you can pursue a certain degree. Well, most disabled 
people simply cannot and do not complete the education at the 
same time that everyone else does. So, there needs to be some flexi- 
bility in terms of the additional time you are given to complete a 
program as well as to complete specific work assignments. 
«fw * disability types equally. That is an- 

« ?^fi^lu^.^^* ^'"J'- If.y<»iare a disafiled person or you have 
fw >i« * learning disability, vou may find one iiistitution 

that has excellent services for the deaf or for the visually impaired 
but have absolutely nothing for your child who is learning disabled 
or mobility impaired. Again, there are pockets of places where cer- 

dfSsKSl^ ^"'^ ""^"^ "® 

tin^T ^H^P^l ^" ^ identify which institu- 

ciTffoW IH^"'' °^ technical equipment that is going to be es- 
^^ti.^S'^Lf^^°\T^^'''^ tfie programs. Some institutions 
may have closed circuit devices, television devices that will enlarge 
the print as much as 60 times. You could take a normal rage of 
print, put It under the viewer, it will blow it up on a monitorfand 
so a person with even 1 or 2 percent vision can sit at that monitor 
and read much of their own material, read their own exams, be 
UZ .^"'^f pendent in doing their own work. Not all institut ons 
have that equipment. Some do, some don't. 

Some institutions might have devices that will read the printed 
J^ILvJS.^® TH®" word Again, the paper is laid on a littlS thing 
that goes by that reads the print and converts it literally from the 
written word to the spoken word. "i«rmiy rrom tne 

So, a student can go to a library where that piece of equipment is 
available and do his own research independently in the library. He 
can tape record the stuff that he wants out of there, and that is a 
"® *^a*- But if you go to another 

conriderably ^" available, you are really going to be penalized 

Probably the most critical area that I find is that in the area of 
financial aid. Most financial aid, and particularly Federal financial 
aid, IS established with a criteria that says you must carry a cer- 
tain number of credit hours in order to be eligible to receive that 

rinancial aid 



In most situations that is 12 credit hours. Many disabled people 
cannot carry 12 credit hours and do it successfully to the point of 
maintaining a 2.0 grade point average. Therefore, they are penal- 
ized and the financial aid is really not avaUable to them. iF Jiey 
could be considered on a full time load with 9 hours or 6 hours and 
still qualify for the financial aid, that would be a tremendous boon 
to tnem. 

n;i^^rf-4^^^^^ that 
cificall;r For tfie disablea. ATtTie same time thittfierelsTiii 

financial ntfi nvmlnKlo fn fU*. *^T° 



are spe- 



I'^'-j rrv?'**' ^."^ oaiiic time hntLh tnere is less and less 

S^n affiJrfw'^S^^ ^^^^^ P«"°"' the costs of tiSS 

S?r. ^ postsecondary institution are consistently 

They have the cost of such things as special equipment, wheel- 
jhaLre^qrutches. tape recorders, p ersonal care atten dannp All of 
those things cost money. At the same time there isTesTmoney 
available to them, the costs foi- them are much, much great- 
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er. So that the famOy and the student are in a double bind in the 
area of the financial support. , 

The other problem in the financial aid area that is really a criti- 
cal one is who is responsible for paying for what kinds of services. 
You find great diversity aeain from one State to the other, one 
region to the other, one scnool to the other. In some institutions 
interpreting services for the deaf are paid for by the institution. In 
other areas the institution refuses flatly and in that case sometimes 
DDR picks it up, or sometimes the individual is expected to pay. 

I know of several institutions right now that have established a 
fixed dollar amount that they will allow to be spent toward accom- 
modations for a disabled person. If that person's needs extend 
beyond that specified amoimt, it is up to them to find other re- 
sources or to pay for it themselves. There is great inequity in the 
area of financial support for disabled people at the postsecondary 
level and tremendous need in this area. 

The last area that I would like to address is that of physical 
access. I said earlier that we have come a long, long way, and we 
really, truly have. But it seems very sad to me that the — the re- 
moval of the physical barriers was one of the firet things that was 
addressed in tfie Federal legislation under the Rehabuitation Act of 
1973, and the deadline under that legislation in which all institu- 
tions were to have made efforts to remove those architectural bar- 
riers has long passed, and yet we have many institutions who have 
done absolutely nothing in this area. x xi.- i 

We are some institutions that are still in the process. But I think 
it is easy for us to get into the position of feeling that the physical 
access problems have been resolved and they no longer need to be 
addres^, and I am afraid that is certainly not true all. 

It seems to me that in this area there needs to be continued m- 
centives of one kind or another, either financial incentives or r^- 
latory, or both, to continue to work toward architectural accessibil- 
ity for students on all college campuses. 

These are but a few of the mcgor problems facing the handi- 
capped in higher education today. There are many more and mat 
is the reason I would like to ask to be able to submit some addition- 
al testimony later on, to help to cover some of those other areas m 
much more detail. ^ , . . x xi. x 

One more thing I would like to do, and that is to say that we 
have a long way to go and we have a lot of problems, but by way of 
indicating that we are making some progress, I would like to sh^^ 
with you some very brief biographies of some of the students who 
graduated from the University of Maryland last year, who utilia»d 
special student services, lUst to give you an idea of what kinds >f 
things could be going on if we had much greater support and much 
more equitable services available all across the country. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Mr. Scales, could we ask that you cover those in 
summary. Your time has expired and we want to stay fairly close 
to the agreed upon time limits. 
Mr. Scales. I am sorry. I didn't 

Mr. WiLUAMs. If you will complete your testimony with some 
brevity, we would appreciate it. 
Mr. Scales. I will. 1 can do that very quickly. 
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I would just like to share with you some examples of some of 
those students. 

We have had one student who was a learning disabled student 
and utilized extended time for testing, extended time for examina- 
tions, graduated with a bachelor's degree in criminal psychology. 

5f students who graduated from the Uni- 

versity of Maryland. One of them was getting a doctorate degree, 

15 gettmg a master's degree in library services. 
--J^!- ® another student who graduated in business admin- 
istration and IS currently employed by an insurance firm. That 
person was a parapl^c in a wheelchair. 

So, I just wanted to offer these as examples of the kinds of oppor- 
tunities that need to be available to people and these kinds of suc- 
ce^es could be happening on a much, much greater scale 

Thank you. 

[The prepared stetement of Dr. William R. Scales follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Dr, Wiluam R. Scales 
Mr. Chainnan. members of the committee. I have been asked to share my views 
/Ji?^* problems affecting handicapped youth and adults in postsec- 

ondary education programs. 

^? testimony by expressing my appreciation for being given 
!^ ^EF^^^^P ^ prwent what I feel are some of the m^or problems facing lumdi- 
Si^o^ £1^1^^ ^vJ? ^/^^^J^ their quest for a postsecondaiy education. I 
SSiJf^ especially quahfied to address these issues since I have been disabled 

exjperienced the problems involved with postsec- 
?^ ^J2!vi^^^^ handicapped from two perepectives-consumer andserv- 

I am currentiy Director of Disabled StV dent Services and Assistant Director of the 
Counsehng Center at the University of Maryland. College Park. In addition. I am 
immediate past president of the Nation's Capital Area Disabled Student Services 
Coalition, a r^onal unit of the National Association on Handicapped Student Serv- 
i^ Programs in Postsecondary Education for which I serve as Legislative Co^Hhair- 
SfJS^^ ^ represent over 600 colleagues who direct. coordSiate. and provide 
support servi^ to handicapped students on American campuses 

"^^^2 1?*^ ^ 30 years, we as a society have come a 

long way in our efforte to make all levels of education avaOable to the handicapped 
JSn^ii^V^^^^u^^ least restrictive way possible. Annual studies of Amm- 
^rSi^f fr?Q$«^fu®^?^^* handicapped students on campus have grown from 
nlL^il^ im] S first year tiiat a question was asked about disabmity) to 7.3 
laercent m 1984 However. I mtend to address today some of the more critiwl prob- 
A. continue to face the handicapped in postsecondaiy education. 
... r 'ude: transition from secondary school to postsecondary education; locating 
. accomm.'lations after high school; financing higher education; and 
physicaJ accetis of postsecondary institutions. ^ ^ 

Transition 

r.J^»J^^ ^fS^ ^ *° address is tiie area of transition from secondary school to 
college o- other p^tsecondary education. If disabled students who haw received 
educatior al support under 94-142 are to realize the full benefit of that support, the 

Jf.^ii'!; ^lf?^?"^t.^"J?*^°'' ^ improved. Among the transitional 
problems -) be faced by the handicapped person is that of trying to select the appro- 
pnatepo«^ jecondapr institution to meet their specific needs. Tliey must try to find 
the mst ution that has the type and degree of support services they need to access 
the irams aswell as one that offers the academic or technical education they 
wlB^ o pursue. This is a difficult and time consuming task due to a lack of dependa- 
t>it ir^formation on support services available, admissions crilHa. and cost of special 
jrvices. 

V^fr^A^S^^jP^^^^^ Postsecondary Education for Handicapped Individ- 
uals (HEATH Resource Center), currentiy provides information about the types of 
servi^ which can be available and examples of adaptations which are successftlj in 
providing access to various types of disabled persons so i:hat individuals attempting 
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to select a postsecondary school can ask the appropriate questions of schools under 
consideration. However, the diversity of American higher educational mstitutions 
makes determining the best institution for a particular handicapped person a cum- 
bersome process. 

Tnere is a need for some basic standards of program provision with which all 
postsecondary institutions must comply. At the present time there is little consisten- 
cy in what services are provided and for what segment of the disabled community 
from one institution to another. , , , 

There is also a need for secondary school staff and vocational rehabilitation staff 
to be better informed of the various postsecondary institutions and the wide diversi- 
ty that exists in their support programs. At the present time the Disabled Student 
Services Office at the University of Maryland receives, on the average, 2-3 calls a 
week from disabled individuals or their families seeking information on appropriate 
postsecoodaxy programs. 

APPROPRIATE ACCOMMODATIONS 

The next area I would like to address is that of locating appropriate accommoda- 
tions for disabled students. ITie accommodations problems break down mto several 

of all there is the problem of being able to receive the appropriate classroom 
accomodation. Not all institutions, and not all faculty are willing to rive acconuno- 
dations such as extended time on exams or assignments for those individuals who 
require additional time to complete the required amount of work. Not all institu- 
tions are willing to offer alternate testing formats. For example, in some institu- 
tions a blind student may be allowed to do an essay exam on a tape recorder whUe 
in other institutions they are not. Some institutions are still reluctant to allow stu- 
dents to tape record lectures because of copyright concerns. Not all inrtitutions are 
willing to allow interpreters into the classroom nor can they accommodate them m 
the classrom situation. Some faculty are still unwilling to make alterations m their 
teaching style, such as being willing to verbalize what they are writing on the black- 
board for the benefit of the visually impaired or blind student who is attendmg 

ITbere K e problems in the area of curriculum accommodation. Many institutipns 
are still unwilling to substitute certain courses or waive certain course require- 
mente for individuals whose disability makes it impossible to manage that particu- 
lar course. As an example, you might have a hearing impaired student for whom 
the English language is already a second language (sign language is the first). To 
ex '^ect them to be able to master a third language, much of which is based on 
ha /ing a thorough understanding of English, is really unreasonable. The primary 
-easoin for learning a foreign language is the first place, I am told, is to gam an 
tmderstanding of l£e culture. There ought to be other ways to understand the cul- 
ture than just the language. Study the art, history, or music. But many institutions 
are unwilling to make these substitutions. , - ^ j j 

Another problem in the curriculum accommodations is that of grttmg extended 
time to complete degree requirements or even course assignments. Not all mstitu- 
tions are willing to make these adjustments. , ^ . . i_i r j 

Institutions do not serve all disability types equally. This is another problem faced 
by disabled students, parents, and counselors looking for the best postsecondary in- 
stitution. Some institutions may provide services for the visually impaired or the 
deaf to a great degree, but they may be totally inaccessible for a person in a wheel- 
chair or using crutches. There is also difficulty with locating adapted equipm^t. 
The quality of the availability of adapted equipment from one institution to another 

is a problem. , . ,. j f i_ • i_i * 

Many times that equipment is essential to the handicapped persons being able to 
succeed. Some institutions have closed circuit television devices that will enlarge 
the print of a book or typed page as much as 60 times so that a person with low 
vision can do their own reading and access their own exams without assistance. 
Many institutions do not have that equipment. Some institutions have reading ma- 
chines which convert the printed word to the spoken word, others do not. So there is 
a great diversity again of what is available from one institution to another. 

FINANCIAL AID 

The next area I will address and one that is probably the most crucial of all to a 
disabled individual is that of financial aid to help meet the cost of higher educatt. .. 
Strangely enough the eligibility requirements for Federal Financial Aid are con- 
trary to the very need for persons with special considerations. Many institutions 
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and most financial aid prc^rams require a student to carry 12 credit hours to be 
eligble for the fmancial aid. For many students with severe physical limitations 12 
CTedjte 18 more than they can possibly manage. They would be carrying a full time 
load If they had 9 or m some cases 6 credits. If they cannot meet the 12 credit re- 
quirement, they are penalized. At the same time, they are very few scholarships or 
grants available specifically for disabled individuals. There is also a problem of what 
constitutes successful academic progress. On most campuses you must complete a 
certain number of .credit hours in a given semester or you are considered to be fall- 
ing behind in classification status and thus become ineligible for the financial aid 
you might h^ve had to begin with. At the same time that there is less financial aid 
available to the disabled the costs are greater. The students and their families are 
facmg a double edged sword. Additional costs that a disabled student has would be 
in the areas of pereonal equipment such as wheelchairs, crutches, general health 
mmntenance, attendant care, and study aids. These are areas which are not provid- 
ed by the institution and must be taken care of by the disabled individuals. TTie fact 
that the costs are greater while the availability of financial aid is less, undoubtedly 
has the greatest impact on preventing a larger number of disabled people from 
taking advantage of postsecondary education. 

Another problem in the area of financial aid is who pays for what services There 
18 great diversity from one state to another, one region to another, and one institu- 
tion to another in terms of who is going to pay for the support services such as read- 
ers, interpreters, and other aids. 

In some cases the institution may pay for nearly everything, in other cases the 
student is expected to share in that expense. One institution may pay a fixed dollar 
amount toward support services and if the cost exceeds that amount the student is 
experted to pay or find some other resource. In some areas Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services are more willing to pay for auxiliary aids than in other areas. So 
again, there is great diversity and great lack of continuity from one geographic area 
to another in terms of the financial aid that may be available to an individual. 

PHYSICAL ACCESS 

r \ address is that of physical access problems. In spite of the 

fact that the deadline in the 504 Regulations which required that all institutions 
receiving federal support make their facilities accessible has long passed, there are 
still many institutions today who have done nothing while many are still in the 
process of removing architectural barriers. It seems difficult to believe that we are 
tailing so very far behind in an area which was one of the first to be addressed. It 
seems to me that in tWs area institutions need to have some incentive, be that fi- 
nancial, regulatory, or both, to continue to work toward architectural accessibility. 

These are but a few of the m^or problems facing the handicapped in higher edu- 
cation today. I respectfully request that the reconi be kept open for two or three 
more weeks to provide opportunity for the submission of more complete informa- 
tion. 

Thank you for your time. I will be glad to entertain any questions. 
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Written Testimony op Dr, William Scales, Legislative (k^CHAiR, Association on 
Handicapped Student Service Programs in Post-Secondary Education 

niTRODOcnoN 

Thit adjunct to previously prwonted testimony it divided into four major sectiona: (1) 
a brief review of paat federal involvement in programa/aervlcea for disabled atudenU in 
hisber education; (b) a deacription of the impact of Section 504 of the RehebiUUtion Act of 
1973 on educational opportunitiea for atudenU with disabiUtiet; (c) a review of the mission, 
goals and activities of the only national professional organization for educators serving this 
student constituency; and (d) a philosophic and practical discussion of the issues and 
concerns for the future of this population, including specific recommendations for the areas 
in which congressional influence may have positive impact on the development and expansion 
of services. 

THR ROLB OP THB PRnRRAL GOVg RWUBNT IN POSMBCONDARY BDUCATIQN 
PQR 8TODRMT8 WITH DISA BnJTIBS 
Federal support of post-secondary education for studenU with disabilities can be 
traced back to the 1860's and the estabUshment of GaUaudet CoUege. Funding for this 
specialised facility for deaf studenU was granted on an annual adhoc basis until the 
1950's when the authoriiation legislation was amended te provide regular support- Aside 
from such early efforU to serve the hearing impaired population, federal support for handi- 
capped StudenU In higher education has been sporadic and limited until very recently- 

In 1917. the Federal Board for Vocational Education was estabUshed under the 
Vocational Education Act. The foUowing year, MassachusetU became the first sUte to 
enact a Vocational Rehabilitation Law, estabUshing an agency to carry out iU mission. 
Other sUtes followed this example, particularly in the years after World War I- Much of 
the rehablUtation emphasis was fostered by the implemenUtion of PL:178 for veterans of 
the War. Sucl\ attention to rehabiliUtion of adulU sometimes encompassed educational Pro- 
gramming at the post-secondary level, although iU emphasis tended to be related to direct 
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preparation for work settinct, 

n. y«» foUowin, World W„ n «w th. ^ublU. r th. Pr-ldenf. Commit- 
on En.pl05r»«,t of th. H«ndlcpp«l. WhO. th. major f oc > of thU orwUzaUon h« tra- 
dlUoniUly b«n th. world of work and th. rff.ctl,./rfnci«,t of human r«o»rc«. th. 
Commlttw ha. dw^r. ..r»«l in an advocacy ,oI. for . »ari.ty of dUabW co„.Utu«,cl«. 
Indudta, tho.. Indlviduri, lnter«t«l In pnr«rin, port-.^ondary «locaUo„. 

n. flrrt p«„ra«. «t.blUh«l aadflato for «pport of dl«bl«l .tud.nU In hirtw 
«lucaUon ...m to hav. .ri«m dnrin. th. mi<MO-. at th. Unlv^lty of CaIIfon.la.Lo. 
A.,.I~ (UCLA), th. City Unlv.r.lty of N«r York (CUNY), th. Unlv«,lty of Mlchltan .„d 
th. Unl».r.lty of nilnoi.. r„ th. y..r. that follow«l. Individual .choob .rt.bll.h«l variou. 
typ« of .upport program, at .chool. with dlvar.. d«»o,raphic and ,««r.phlc dl.trlb«tion. 
n. proiram. r.n,«l f.^ maln.tr.aB«l «lucaUon to homabound trainln,. from pro,r«.. 
for .tud«.U with only on. typ. of dl^billty to pro,r«». for ,„y .tud.nt with a dl.- 
ability. Amon. th«. .arly program, (brfor. 1959) w«. thoM at Wayn. Stat. Unl».r.ity. 
Hof.tra Univ.r.lty, Hunt.r Coll.... Bo.ton Univ.r.ity. Kan.a. Stat. T..ch.r. Colin, (now 
Emporia Stat. Unlvwrity). Southam nilnoU Uni».r.ity. Unlvoralty of Oklahoma, and Lot, 
Baach Stat. Collac (now UC-Lon* B.ach). 

Th. y.ar 1959 mark«l th. «tabIUhB«.t of . trid prograa at th. Unlv.r.ity of 
MiMouri. in Columbia. fund«l by th. f«l.r.I r.v.r™a.nt through th. Divi.lon of Vocation^ 
Rahabilitation. Thi. wm th. flrrt Um. that diract f«|„al .upport wa. ln»oI»«l In program- 
ming for dta.bl«l .tud.nU oth» than d.af .tud.nU. Thi. R„.,rch and D.mon.tration 
Grant Includml monoy for r.novatlon (to .Ilmlnat. architoctural barri™,) and .upport ..r- 
vic« for .tudanU with a wid. vari.ty of handicapping condition.. Thi. wa. to b. th. pr.. 
cu«.r of an activ. d.cad. of .xpanding f«l,ral ln»ol».m.nt In Port.,.conda,y «|ucation 
for diublml .tud.nt*. 

In 1961, th. Vocational Rahabilitation Adminirtration fundwl a Damonrtration and 
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ReMTch grant at Kantat Stata Taachart Collaffa. The porpoaa of the project was to pra- 
tant Bwdalt for accoBmodattoo procaduraa. Tba proJact inclndad a tboroufh aorvay of mora 
than 1000 inttitotlono of higher edacation regardins their ability and vrilUngnasa to aerva 
disabled students; the study concladed that there were limited opportunitiea for such stn- 
denU available at that time. The Vocational Education Act of 1963. Section 110 <aa 
amended in 1976) provided the opportunity for cnuaonity colleges and vocational/technical 
institutes to receive support for ^special needs* students in vocational/technical programs. 
In 1965. Syracuse University hosted a conference for educators in the SUU of New York 
titled "Academic Advancement of Disabled Students;* this conference waa supported, in 
part, by Vocational RahabiliUtion funds. The Higher Bducation Act of 1965. aa amended by 
Title Vin. Section 802. provided federal financial assistance to higher ecucation insitotlons 
to allow them to pay for work experiences for disabled students through cooperative edu* 
cation programa. The year 1968 saw the passage of PL:89^ and the esUblishment of the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf. During the 60*9. both tha National Science 
Foundation and the Fond for Improvement of Post-Secondary Education provided monies for 
model projects for the post-secondary education of students with disabilities. 

Federal attention to post-secondaty education for disabled students reached its peaic 
with the passage of the RehabiliUtion Act of 1973 and iU accompanying 504 Regulations 
<more about tha impact of 504 is offered below). In other arenaa. tha 70's saw an increase 
in the numbers and types of programa receiving federal support. In 1970. the Office of 
Special Programa for Students from Disadvantaged Bacltgrounds expanded their definition of 
"disadvantaged* to include phyaically handicapped students, thus opening the way for fund- 
ing several Special Service* for Disadvantaged Students <SSDS) projects speclflcally to 
serve disabled studenU. While handicapped studenU COULD be served in other SSDS pro- 
jects, they were represented in very small numbera untU the late 70's; today, it is estima- 
ted that more than 15.000 disabled students receive support services through such 
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progmai. Ttus move to serve more phjrsicaUy handicapped gtudenU paralleled the passose 
of Section 504 and the mandate to terve engendered in these regulations. Prior to this 
acUve involvement from SSDS, the majority of direct support came from the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. In 1975, the Bureau provided funding for 14 model 
post-secondary programs to serve disabled studenU. In 1977, the Bureau helped to fund o 
conference at Wright SUte University in Dayton, OH, enUtled "Disabled StudenU on 
American Campuses: Services and the SUte of the Art." This meeting was the first 
attempt to bring together service providers on a national scale to discuss the problems 
and challenges of serving disabled studenU in higher educaUon. From thU meeUng 
emerged the nucleus of the group of dedicated professionols who would become the 
Association on Handicopped Student Service Programs in Post-Secondary Education 
(AHSSPPE). This meeting was followed in 1978 with a second meeting at Wright SUte 
("Change StraUgies and Disabled Persons: PosUecondory Education and Beyond") and then 
a 1979 meeting co-sponsored with the SUU University of New York Boffalo ("Workshops on 
Communication Networks That Promote Opportunities 5n Post-Secondary Education for the 
Handicapped"). 

Thus far. the federal government has continued iU active Involvement in promoting 
post-secondary opportuniUes for disabled studenU in the 1980*s. The Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services has funded a number of Research /Demonstration 
ProlecU to assist in defining the needs of handicapped studenU os well as proposed 
strategies to meet these needs. In the past few years, several grant award programs have 
focused on "transition strategies." but few have had much benefit to service providers at 
the post secondary level, or to their student constituencies; the difficulties engendered in 
these "transition" inltlaUves will be discussed under the heading of "Future Directions". 
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THE IMPACT OP 8RCnOW 504 ON RDPCATIOW AL OPPORTUNITIBS FOR 8TODBiWT9 



To tinderatand the importance of the Rehabil^itation Act of 1973 and ite accompany* 
ing 504 Reffolationt, it it neceesary to review the status of post-secondary opportunities for 
disabled students BEFORE the implementation of Section 504. f^tmifrfny of human potantial 
through arbitrary decision-making was the order of the day. 

Students were routinely denied admisaion to programs because the admfssions offi< 
cars FELT they would be unable to perform successfully. The stereotypes and beliefs held 
by society at large, and often by college ofHcials, determined if a disabled student was to 
entar a certain field. Examples of these stereotypes were numerous. Certainly, disabled 
people could not teach elementary or secondary school. How would they handle the children 
in a tire drill? Certainly, blind people could not be engineers or scientists. It was far too 
dangerous to have them near specialized equipment. Certainly, deaf people could not work in 
heavy industry. They could not hear the whistle blow. Not only wore these stereotypes and 
beliefs the basis on which admission was judged, but when disabled students were denied 
entrance they had no legal recourse to fight for their inclusion. 

In the days prior to the implementation of Section 504, one very prominent public 
university prohibited students who needed a personal care attendant from enrolling nt the 
university, regardless of their academic ability. Private colleges and universities did not 
even have to bother considering disabled applicants. 

While some disabled individuals DID receive an education during this era, they often 
saw their career goals and chcice of institution limited to the fetr schools that were 
accessible, both physically and in terns of policy and attitude. Most disabled students were 
"counseled" into the behavior sciences. As stated by one such consumer: 

"...As a disabled person who was educated during this time, I know how 

often my plans had to be modified and sometimes even abandoned because 
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THmih iU tdopttd MiuUtiont, Stotion 504 provldM eivU rightt protection for di«- 
•U*^ l»ortOM in thoir dotUnfi with W institution or tfl«ncy that it a recipient of federal 
flnaneUl saeitUnee. In tarma of poat*aaeondary education, thia coverage extenda to virtually 
ill pvbUc coUafta and unlvaraitiaa aa wall aa a very large number of private achoola. The 
apaclftc pvotectlona afforded to diaabltd atudabta are lengthy and technical Perhapa the 
evarall Inpact can beat be aummed up by the concept of program acceaability to disabled 
atudenU, Acceaaibtlity Includaa the elimination of policy Sarriera, the provlaion of auxtlary 
aide auch aa readara and intarpretera, and the provlaion of equal educational aervlcea and 
proframa to disabled and nondlaabled etudenta, aa well «a physical access to the campua. 
Under Section acceaa to a college or university education baaed on one'a academic 
ability haa bacoma a right for diaabled atudenU, rather than a privllee^ dependent on the 
attitvda of a particular peraoni department or college adminiatration. Since the implementa- 
tion of the 504 Regulationa In 1977, virtually every aute In the nation has opened its 
pobUc poet*ee€ondaiy institutiona to etudenta with disabilities. The ireedom of choice now 
svallsble for disabled etudenU contraaU aharply with that of the 1960*a and early 1970'a 
when pocketa of acceeaible collegee exiated. Now. thanks in great part to Section 504. we 
find that aoma of the moat prestigious "ivy covered walla" have come accessible, in addi- 
tion to many public tnatitutiona. The three examples listed below give a partial indication of 
the rapid tncraaaa in numbera of diaabled etudenta: 

Ohio State University 1975/32 disabled atudenU 1984/662 disabled studenU 
Sen Diego City College 1979/216 1984/489 
Stenford University 1979/6 1984/57 

Despite theee tremendous gaina, we have a long way to go. Not all colleges serve all dis- 
sbllity gronpe sdwmately. Policy and attitudinal barriers remain difficult to break down and 
keap down. Finding funding and atability for programs and aervlces remains a critical need 
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at many campuses. 

The Grove City Decision of 1984 creates numerous stumbling blocks to the continued 
advancement of efforts to make college campuses accessible (physically pnd programmatical' 
ly) to disabled students. A move to evaluate legal mandates to serve on a program* by* pro- 
gram basis, rather than on an institution-wide basis, may encourage colleges and universities 
to be less diligent in initiating/enforcing accessibility within their institutions. Thus far, 
observers seem to feel that there has not been any significant move to pull back from 
existing levels of access, but that little forward progress has been made in expanding 
opportunities since the Grove City Decision was rendered. It would seem that the passage 
of some form of legislation aimed at resolving the perceived "gaps** in coverage is vital if 
the movement toward equal access to higher education is to continue to grow and flourish. 

We must acknowledge that the full integration of persons with disabilities into our 
society will not always be easy or smooth. It will cost us in several ways. While there is a 
monetary cost associated vrith accessibility, previous evidence clearly indicates that such 
expenditures are amply repaid in increased employability (and thus, increased taxes) from 
those disabled students being educated. Also, the social change implied by full implementa- 
tion of Section 504 vrill be "expensive" to the status quo, as it will challenge our previous- 
ly held stereotypes, beliefs and attitudes about the disabled. It is perhaps this cost to 
tradition which pushes some to seek to abandon efforts to guarantee integration of disabled 
persons so soon after they have finally been granted. We must argue that the expense in 
terms of dollars represents an investment in America and its principles, and that the ex* 
pense to the social status quo in terms of violation of our attitudes and beliefs, and its 
resulting discomfort to the establish ement. is merely a society experiencing "growing pains." 
These vrill pass vrith time! 
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THE ASSOCIATION ON HANDICAPPED STUDENT 8RRVIC B PROGRAMS IN 



A discuuion of higher education for disabled studenU would be incomplete were it 
not to include a review of the history of the only national organization specifically devoted 
to this very special, and specialized, student constituency. The following description of the 
purpose and goals of the Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in Post* 
Secondary Education (AHSSPPE) may provide perspective on the scope and interests of this 
organization: 

The Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in Post* 
Secondary Education is a nonprofit organization of persons from the United 
States. Canada and other countries committed to promoting the full partici* 
pation of individuals with disabilities in college life. 

The Association was established to provide a vehicle to stf>engthen the 
professionalism, expertise, and competency of individuals who are vitally 
interested and involved in services for handicapped students by: 



Encouraging the development and expansion of a communications net* 
vrork for those persons professionally involved in programs .for handi- 
capped students; in addition to the Association's expanding publication 
series, this netvrorking is enhanced through the activities of Special 
Interest Groups: 

Facilitating the collection and dissemination of information about post- 
secondary education and the handicapped student; 
Developing the capability to make timely and meaningful responses to 
issues and concerns affecting the educational resources and environment 
of handicapped students; 

Training personnel about the many avenues of support services neces- 



POST^SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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tary for the tuccettfu] academic and M>cial intefraUon of handicapped 
•tudenU in post-tecondary institutions; 

* Exploring areas of qoaliHcations of persons worldng with handicapped 
students on post-secondary campuses: 

* Serving f*» a resource both to individuals currently providing support 
services to handicapped studenU as well as to other individuals and 
organizetioQs interested in expanding/improving access for such students 
to higher education. 

Prom a sm 1 g . p of concerned individuals who came together in 1975 to discuss 
strategies for program organization and student accommodation, AHSSPPB has grown to a 
current organizaUon of more than 650 individuals from aU fifty sUtes. Canada and a smat- 
taring of inUmaUonal represenUtion. The group puhiished iu first newsletter, the Alert, in 
1977, shortly before the first naUonal conference for service providers at Wright SUte 
University. In 1978, one year after the Section 504 Regulations were finally enacted. 
AHSSPPE's constituUon was adopted, iu ArUcles of Incorporation were filed, and its first 
Officers and Committee choirs were appointed. 

Sinr« that time. AHSSPPB has grown significantly; a myriad of activities have 
helped to faciUtaU the AssocUUon's development and f>»?mation as the national organization 
dealing with disahled stndenU in higher educaUon. Among these varied activiUes are: the 
1979 National Symposium on the Southeastern Community College vs Davis case, the initia- 
Uon of Joh and InformaUon Referral Services, and the development of a (still expanding) 
publication series covering all aspecU of services to studenU with disahiliUes. Annual. na- 
Uonal conferences have become a regular part of AHSSPPE's planning and have been held 
in Denver. Boston. Columbus. Oakland. Kansas City and AUanta in the past six years. Other 
milestones include the establishment of a quarterly puhlicaUon. the AHSSPPB BulleUn . the 
fUing of an amicus curiae brief in the Camenisch vs. the University of Texas case, the 
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Urinf of an Executive Director and the move from a totally volunteer orfonization to 
centralisation of functions throofb an established National Offlce with a paid staff. In 
1980* the Association began an active awards program to honor individoals who have 
provided service to the Association (the Ronald E. Blosser Dedicated Service Award), to the 
fleld of disabled student services (Professional Recognition Awards), and a small award 
program to honor out- standing disabled students in their efforts to further the cause of 
educational opportunftt^a for stud ir'ts with disabilities. 

AHSSPPB has applied for ;r.-<rous federal grants and several private grants. Since 
1982. AHSSPPB has been actively Ur ed in providing training to service providers from 
proJecU sponsored by the U.S. Deportc-eai 'rf Education's Offlce of Student Services. More 
than 700 individuals will hav^ received ucir»in^ from AHSSPB concerning support to physi- 
cally handicapped and learning disabled students r<<rxore the end of the current fiscal year. 

The phenomenal growth of AHSSPPB duri'j; U.c ; r-i lO years seemc to be directly 
proport : to the expansion of pk-ogram availability access nationvrlde. As more and 
more cautrt!«-irc *^cognlze their mandate to serve J^'-ab'..^ ^Vai? rU, additional post-secondary 
personnel art> rh^j da.*ing the responsibilities inv>I\'*.(i in p^^.-.i^g rjch fdrv^ces. The 650+ 
members of the .riali^Mt represent individual :u:>r« vuia 450 inrtit^Jtions nationwide. 
This rapid growl" ^ v. j to the validity of AHSSFPE's goals and Ui«; dedication of iU 
membership. 



The ReUtknship of 94-142 and Sactkm 504 

Public Law 94:142 provides educational access for handicapped studenU at the elemen- 
tary and secondaiy levels. Section 504 assures equal access to education for handicapped 
StudenU (primarily) at the post-secondary level. While the general intent is the same, the 
methods documented for providing such services are very different; traditionally, these differ- 
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ences have been responsible for confission and concern in providing appropriate transition 
preparation for disabled stadenU choosing to pursue a higher education. 

PL 94:142 essenUalty guarantees that children and youth wiU receive a free, appropri- 
ate public educaUon regardless of handicapping condiUon. SchooU are responsible for the 
identiflcation and diagnosis of children with special needs: foUowing evaluation, the schools 
a responsible for providing any ancUlary services (speech therapy, physical therapy, special 
educaUonal instrucUon, etc.) necessary for the student to beneHt from schooling. The neast 
restrictive alternative environment" referred to within the legislation permiU educators to 
develop self-contained programming for studenU with certain handicaps so long as they are 
included in tradiUon.1 programming to the largest extent which is educationally ,ound. 
ParenU are. by regulation, included in the planning of every phase of their child's program 
and the law includes detailed procedures for assuring the righU of parenU to serve as pri- 
mary advocates for their children. 

In contrast. Section 504 of the RehabiUtation Act of 1973 Is generally considered to 
cover post-secondary education (in fact. Section 504 includes a Section on Elementary and 
Secondary Education which speaks to those studenU who are handicapped but not in need of 
special services ~ e.g.. those needing only physical access in order to participate in educa- 
tion programming. The regulatory functions of PL 94:142 are more detailed and generally 
supercede the general .tatemenU given in Section 504). Section 504 promUes that program- 
ming available to non^Uabled studenU will be available to disabled studenU. but does not 
demand the implementation of new programs or services for studenU with disabilities xjnless 
thesp services are of a supplementary nature and necessary to insure full participation in 
other -traditional- activities. Support services are to be available "for the asking", but the 
institution is under no obligation to seek out studenU who MAY be in need of special 
accommodation, nor In it responsible for providing accommodation unless it is requesUd by 
the atudent BecaL!Be tiiose individuals protected under tiiese provisions are assumed to be 
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adulUi ther« U NO discoMion of parental involvement or parental rights. 

These differences in the delivery of services to students at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels have become a major source of concern to educators from both types of 
institutions. Of particular concern to those in secondary school is the question of how best 
to prepare disabled students for the degree of independence necessary to be successful advo- 
cates for their o%ni needs at the post-secondary level. Initiating requests for services is the 
responsibility of the schools under PL 94:142; it is the responsibility of the individual stu- 
dent under Section 504. This is a difficult adjustment for studenU who have never been 
asked to identify or articulate their ovm needs. 

Of particular concern to educators at the post-secondary level are the numbers of dis- 
abled StudenU receiving high school dfaplomas but not being prepared or encouraged to pur- 
sue a higher education. Most of the research that has been done to study the success of 
special education options has looked at the numbers of disabled students graduating from 
high school and going on to successful employment (often in vocational and/or technical set- 
tings). Seldom is there mention of transition to post-secondary educational institutions. It 
would seem that disabled studenU are not often considered viable candidates for higher edu- 
cation. A recent report from the National Center for educational Statistics indicates that 
roughly 53% of all high school graduates can be expected to pursue some form of post-secon- 
dary education upon graduation. The study divides studenU during their high school careers 
into groupings of "low." "median," and "high* performers, and indicates that even among the 
"low" performers, roughly 30% are likely to pursue higher education. Yet among the docu- 
menu submitted to this committee in support of educational issues is a sUtement that "it is 
expected that at least 7% of today's special education studenU will need and want to pursue 
some form of posUecondary education or training upon leaving high school." This drastic 
drop in numbers of studenU expected to pursue a higher education is discouraging to those 
individuals who are convinced that many of these studenU have tremendous potential which 
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remains untapped. 

Recorilzinf that PL 94:142 promotes equal educational opportunity for disabled stu- 
denU in elementary and secondary school, and that Section 504 extends those opportunities 
into the post^ondaiy setting, it would appear that the bineat «ap in current educational 
PoUcy is in the arr -jf promoting f.jcessful transition from one setting to the other. ThU 
imperative translates into several sPeciflc recommendations regarding the assignment of funds 
under the utatutee oeing reviewed by this committee: 



SecUon 625.(aMl). Potspc ondarv Bdnrntfon Pro«rii«. 

This section includes authorization for funding the development and operation of "spe- 
cially designed model programs" for -individuals with handicapping conditions other than deaf- 
ness-; if these expenditures are to have direct impact on the education of the largest num- 
bers of studenU, emphasis should be on programs «riiich provide a blueprint for organization 
and delivery of support services which can be applied by service providers in a wide variety 
of campus settings. If education of handicapped .tudenU with their nonhandicapped peers is 
to be encouraged, studenU should have access to quaUty support ««^ces at large numbers 
oi educational facilities, so that they have the same numerous OPTIONS in selecting a site 
for their educational pursuiU as do their able-bodied peers. Speciflcally: 

IT 18 RBCOMMBNDBD THAT special emphasis be given to model (demonstraUon) 
proiecU which are replicable in many settings; further, 

IT IS RBCOMMBNDBD THAT service providers be encouraged and assisted in perfor- 
ming regular and detailed evaluation of the effectiveness of programming. 

Moreover, the proposed funding priorities in this section reflect a supposed need based 
on the numbers of studenU, and the types of disability represented among those numbers, at 
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a point in lime when these statates were developed. Evidence indicates that these numbers 
may have altered considerably over the past two to three years. The postn^econdary schools 
are experiencing an influx of studenU coming from expanded and unproved secondaiy pro- 
trams. Particularly in the area of learning disabled stndenU, most service providers report 
huge increases in the numbers of stodenU being served <as mnch as 200-300% increase is not 
unusual since 1980). These significant shifU in the make-up of the population to be served 
appear to warrant extra attention in the planning/preparation of programs and personnel. 
'8p«cifically» 

IT IS RBOOMMENDBD THAT special attention be given to the problems and issues 
involved in providing quality support services to learning disabled stndenU in postsecondary 
education. 

An additional concern in tho area of postseconda- / programming for handicapped stu- 
denU is the lack of reliable, comprehensive information on the currently available range and 
location of services. For example, a high ranking official from the U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation recently was quoted as saying that there were 100 colleges in the countiy other than 
Gallandet and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf which were providing support 
services for deaf studenU. Among the 4S0 institutions represented by the membership of the 
AHSSPPE alone, we can document MORE THAN 200 INSTITUTIONS providing support ser- 
vices to deaf students. A definitive demographic study of disabled students in higher educa- 
tion - from application to graduation - has yet to be attempted. While Section 626,<a) 
speaks to such studies for the secondary school population of disabled studenU. this type of 
research has not been a stated priority in the area of PosUecondary Education Programs. 

IT 18 RECOMMENDED THAT demographic studies which provide information on the 
numbers, age levels, types of handicapping conditions and services required for disabled stu- 
denU involved in postsecondary educaUon be esUblished as a priority for effectively evalu- 
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ating/improving the current level and type of service* available. 



Section 626 . (n) , Secondary FAnfMot, and Tr,n.i M on.1 s,nnc>. for H«ndic».„^H Vo..>fc 

The types of programminf assisted under this secUon are urgently needed to promote 
the successful culminaUon of student educaUonal experience, in post-secondary settings; how- 
ever, recent emphasis on programming in this area ha. been heavily weighted toward the 
transition to vocaUonal placement «.d the world of work. While lerge numbers of diubled 
studenU are receiving better and more complete educaUonal Progrmnming than ever before at 
the elemenUnr and secondary level, the numbers of these studenU who are successfully 
finding their way into the post-secondary mainstream are alarmingly smaU. Better transition 
strategies must be pursued for the sizeable populaUon of disabled studenU who are intellec 
tually capable of pursuing a higher education: if the development of such strategies does not 
keep pace with the development of educaUonal services available to studenU in secondary 
AND post-..cond«y setUngs. we will quickly find ourselves dealing wiU, a large populaUon 
of under-educeted. and Uiu. under-employed. individuals. Specifically. 

IT 18 RBCOUMBNDBD THAT more emphasis be given to U,e possibiUUe. of transiUon 
of academically capable disabled studenU from secondary to post-secondary educaUon; and 

IT 18 RBCOMMBNDBD THAT demographic studies regarding U,e numbers of studenU 
successfully making Uie transiUon to post-secondary educaUon be a priority: further 

IT IS RBCOMMBNDBD THAT U,e resulU of such studies be used in compari«,n wiU, 
U,e numbers of studenU presumably eligible for post-secondary educaUon in order to deter- 
mine HOW and WHY Uie bridge from one setUng to Uie oUier is currently undeveloped or 
underutilized. 
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Section 633. GranU to Improve Recruitment of Educational Personnel and P i— mination of 
Information Concerning Bducational Qpportunltiee for tb« Handicapped 

There it a vital need for active diseamination of information regarding the whole field 
of services to disabled studenU in higher education. The HEATH Resource Center provides a 
valuable service to consumers in dissemination of information regarding the nature and avail- 
ability of services, but there has been little federal emphasis on providing information to 
professionals in the field on the organization and/or improvement of such services. The Divi- 
sion of Student Services HAS provided training restricted to the personnel in its service 
projects - which are national in scope. The availability of this training has been shadowed 
by a sharp rise in the NUMBERS of disabled students being served in these projects (from 
an estimated 8,000 in 1979 to more than 15,000 in 1984). It would appear that the ability 
and willingness of institutions to respond actively to the challenge of providing services to 
disabled students is linked to the size of their base of knowledge in 'how to approach t)ie 
issues involved. Specifically, 

IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT emphasis be placed on supporting and encouraging the 
widespread dissemination of technical assistance and information to professionals responsible 
for providing quality support services to disabled students in higher education. 

Honorable Chairman and Committee Members , the membership of the Association on 
Handicapped Student Services in Post. Secondary Education, whose views I have represented 
herein, wish to thank you for the opportunity to share our thoughts and concerns vrfth you. 
We hope that you will find these comments and recommendations useful in your deliberations. 
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Mr. Williams. Thank you. 
Mr. Abramson. 

Mr. Abramson. I would just like to thank Mr. WUliams and the 
committee for inviting me here today. This is indeed a ^eat honor 
for me. 

My name is Andy Abramson. I am currently a student at the 
American University. Although I take the same courses as every- 
one else, I am also enrolled in a support program for students with 
learning disabilities. 

I was tested in third grade and found to have learning disabil- 
ities. I was lucky in that my family was concerned and aware and 
could provide some services for me in addition to using the services 
through my school system, rather than having to depend solely on 
the system. 

I attended public schools in Winnetka, IL, and was usually given 
one period a day for tutoring and special help throughout elemen- 
tary school and high school. Mainly I have trouble with reading, 
spelling, grammar, handwriting, and organization. My strong areas 
are math and verbal expression. 

I took the SAT's both timed and untimed, doing considerably 
better untimed, which showed my real potential. In looking for a 
collie, I consulted a private placement counselor and investigated 
about half a dozen schools. 

The American University was my all-around first choice since it 
seemed to have an appropriate level of support for me that was 
well integrated into the mainstream of student life. By contrast, at 
another school the program was located in the library with a large 
sign on the door, "handicapped." I felt there would be an isolation 
of students with special needs and a stigma attached to needing 
extra help. I did not even consider going to a college that did not 
have support services, so my options were limited. I came from a 
big high school and wanted a smaller college. Fortunately for me, 
most programs were av£ulable at the smaller schools. 

Last year I enrolled at the American University which had a 
program that I felt gave me the level of support I needed. Faith 
Leonard is the director of the program, and I worked last year with 
my tutor, Lisa Keller, in the Learning Services Program. We met 
on a weekly basis, although some weeks more often if I had tests or 
papers due. 

We worked on proofreading, writing papers, and on strengths 
and weaknesses and suggesting ways to help. The program allowed 
me to take some tests with extended time in a quiet place as the 
learning center. 

I also arranged to copy other students' notes, since it was hard 
for me to listen to a lecture and take notes at the same time. Pro- 
fessors were willing to help me when I needed content tutoring in 
any course. I feel the program has given me good support. 

Last year, for example, my grade point average was 2.6. 

One of the reasons I believe there should be Government funding 
for learning disabled college students is so that they can get better 
jobs. My goal is to be a management executive and for this a col- 
lege degree is essential. 

With a support program such as that at the American Universi- 
ty, I would find college very difficult. Instead, the special services I 
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have received have really helped me to untap much of my learning 
ability. For example, I might not be able to write up to my full po- 
tential because of my spelling, yet tutoring will allow me to do this. 

Since many people depend solely on the public system for sup- 
port, I believe it is very important to provide public funding. 

The program I entered at the American University in 1983 in- 
cluded nine freshmen students. There are thousands more out 
there needing help in order to become more successful in the work- 
ing world. The money you put into education for college students 
with learning disabilities is an investment. There will be a return 
because we are going to become even more productive members of 
our society, and without that support it would not be possible. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Andy Abramson follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Andy Abramson 

My name is Andy Abramson and I am currently a student at The American Uni- 
versity. Although I take the same courses as evetyone else, I am also enrolled in a 
support program for students with learning disabilities. I was tested in third grade 
and found to have learning disabilities. I was lucky in that my family was con- 
cerned and aware and could provide some services for me in addition to using the 
services through my school system rather than having to depend solely on the 
system. I attended public schools in Winnetka, IL and was usuafly given one period 
a day of tutoring and special help throughout elementary school and high school. 
Mainly, I have trouble with reading, spelling, grammar, handwriting and organiza- 
tion. Mv strong areas are math and verbal expression. 

^. SAT's both timed and untimed, doing considerably better untimed 

which showed my real potential. In looking for a college, I consulted a private place- 
ment counselor and investigated about half a dozen schools. The American Universi- 
ty was my all-around first choice since it seemed to have an appropriate level of 
support for me that was well integrated into the mainstream of student life. By con- 
trast, at another school, the program was located in the library where a large sign 
on the door said Handicapped.'^ I felt there would be an isolation of students with 
special needs and a stigma attached to needing extra help. I did not even consider 
going to a college that did not have support services so my options were limited. I 
came from a big high school and wanted a smaller college. Fortunately for me, most 
programs were available at smaller schools. 

Last year I enrolled at The American University which had a program that I felt 

fave me the level of support I needed. Faith Leonard is the director of the program, 
worked last year with my tutor, Lisa Keller, in the Learning Services Program. 
We met on a weekly basis although some weeks we met more often if I had tests or 
papers due. We worked on proofreading, writing papers and on strengths and weak- 
nesses and suggesting ways to help. The program allowed me to take some tests 
with extended time in a quiet place such as the Learning Center. I also arranged to 
copy other student's notes since it is hard for me to listen to a lecture and take 
notes at the same time. Professors were willing to help me when I needed content 
tutoring in any course. I feel the program has given me good support. Last year, for 
example, my grade point average was a 2.6. 

One of the reasons I believe there should be government funding for learning dis- 
abled college students is so that they can get better jobs. My goal is to be a manage- 
ment executive and for this, a college degree is essential. Without a support pro- 
gram such as that at The American University, I would find college very difficult. 
Instead, the special services I have received have really helped me to untap much of 
my learning ability. For example I might not be able to write up to my full poten- 
tial because of my spelling, yet tutoring allows me to do so. 

Since many people depend solelv on the public system for support, I believe it is 
very important to provide public funding. The program I entered at The American 
University in 1983 inuludea nine freshmen stucfents. There are thousands more out 
there needing help in order to become more successful in the working world. The 
money you put into education for college students with learning disabilities is an 
investment. There will be a return because we are going to become even more pro- 
ductive members of society than we would have been without support. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Stephens. 
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Dr. Stephens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in- 
cluding Congressman Bartlett from Dallas, I am Beth Stephens, di- 
rector of the Department of Defense Dependent Schools. Now, this 
is an overseas system. I am also director of section 6 schools, which 
is a stateside system. 

I would point out that section 6 and DODDS are two separate 
systems created by separate legislation and with distinctly differ- 
ent administrative structure. 

I appreciate the opportunity to respond to your interests today, 
and I will briefly summarize the testimony that has been submit- 
ted for the record. 

Within DODDS, the overseas system, we have responsibility for 
the education of approximately 151,000 students in 270 schools lo- 
cated in 20 different countries. We have over 9,000 educators on 
the staff. 

On January 7, 1985, I, as director, was assigned the authority 
and responsibility for the section 6 schools located on 18 military 
installations within the United States in 8 different States. There 
is also one in Puerto Rico. We also have five section 6 arrangement 
schools with local education agencies. The section 6 schools have 
approximately 500 employees and they provide educational oppor- 
tunities to approximately 36,000 students. 

My remarks today address section 6 schools. 

The Department of Defense provides funds and it has policy over- 
sight for the section 6 schools. But like public schools in the United 
States, these section 6 schools are administered by locally elected 
school boards. However, the base commander does approve the 
minutes of the meetings of the school boards. 

Section 6 schools conform to the laws and regulations of the 
State education agencies in the States where they are located. Ac- 
cordingly, the information about the application of Public Law 94- 
142 in the section 6 schools differs from State to State. 

Operationally, section 6 schools are similar to small public 
schools in the United States, and as is the practice in many States, 
a section 6 school will rely on a larger educational unit to supply 
services which are not cost-effective for them to supply. Specifical- 
ly, section 6 schools often contract services for severely handi- 
capped individuals. Generally, this is arranged through the cooper- 
ative support of usually an adjacent local school district. 

Public Law 81-874 states that section 6 schools shall be compara- 
ble to public schools within the States where they are located. This 
means following the respective State plans for special education. In 
providing the comparable services for handicapped students, the 
section 6 schools are in full compliance with Public Law 94-142. In 
fact, several of our section 6 schools have gone beyond their State's 
basic requirement to serve handicapped children. For example, the 
Fort Campbell school system has gone beyond the Kentucky State 
guidelines for serving students in the 5- to 17-age range. They serve 
students from 3 to 21 years of age. This wider range is consistent 
with the recommendations contained in Public Law 94-142. 

Also, during the 1984-85 school year the State of Kentucky moni- 
tored the Special Education Program at Fort Knox section 6 
schools and they awarded them nine special commendations, more 
than any other school district in that State. 
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In an interpretation of the applicability of special education ]amB 
to section 6 schools, the Department of Defense, Office of Genecat 
Counsel has indicated: 

Although Public Law 94-142 does not directly govern the Section 6 schools, it may 
sSn in &cdSn 6 respects. The analysis begins with the language of aprevi^ 

'To the maximum extent practicable, the local educational agency, or the find ot 
the federal department or agency . . . shall take such action as may be necesmnrtm 
ensure that the education provided ... is comparable to the free public educai£loa) 
provided for children in comparable communities in the state " 
« J^^^yi^^ "^fl^oning, if the Section 6 school fails to provide its faMtfi- 

capped students with a free appropriate public education . . then it denie&i^ 
an education comparable to what they would receive in the state's public scfiwols. 

It is my perception that the section 6 schools are providing ap- 
propriate educational services to handicapped students. 

Then also, within the context of our mission, DODDS, the ove»>- 
seas system, is prepared to respond to any requests from the sec- 
tion 6 schools m their efforts to provide free, appropriate ^dmmr 
tional services to handicapped students. 

So, I thank you for the opportunity to appear before yoia, «zk1 if 
there are questions, I would be happy to respond to them. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Beth Stephens follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Beth Stephens, Ph.D., Director, Department of Defense 

Dependents Schools 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Beth Stephens^ dftrector of the 
^vP^™^^T^?fc^^i''^ De^ndents Schools (DODDS) and dtt«ct»r cof section 6 
schools DODDS and secton 6 are two separate school systems msdmi by separate 
legislation and with distinctly different administrative structures. 

Within DODDS we have responsibility for the education of approximately 151,000 
students m 270 schools located in 20 foreign countries. Over 9,000 educators are em- 
ployed in these schools. 

On January 7 1985, I, as director was assigned authority and responsibility for 
the section 6 school systems located on 18 military installations in 8 States and 
u- uu ^^""^ ^ ? ^rangements with local education agencies. 

The schools, which have approximately 500 employees, pro\'ide educational opportu- 
mties to approximately 36,000 students. The remainder of my remarks will address 
the section 6 schools. 

The Department of Defense provides funds and has policy oversight for the sec- 
tion 6 schools Like public schools in the United States, the section 6 schools are 
administered by ^ocaUy elected^^^^^ boards as prescribed in section 6 of Public 
Law 81-874, which established the schools. However, the base commander approves 
the minutes of the school board meetings for schools on that particular base. Section 
b &:h(x>ls conform to the laws and regulations of the State education agencies in the 
• Q^-IJ? where they are located. Because the section 6 schools are located 

in 8 different States and Puerto Rico, the requirements for and implementation of 
^^lifiir^^® n."?fJ??^, vary. Accordingly, the information about the application 
of Public Law 94-142 m the section 6 schools differs from school to school 
. The information I will provide today about the education of handicapped children 
in the section 6 schools has been gathered from the administrative officials of the 
respective section 6 schools on the 18 military installations. 

Initially I will address factors or issues which are common to the schools on the 

i^f^^7^?®?i5°5f^l^' 5^°*^^^^ ^ small public school districts 

withm the United States. As is the practice in many States, a section 6 school will 
rely on a larger educational unit to supply services which are not cost-effective for 
the sraaller section 6 unit to supply. Specifically, the schools often contract services 
for lew incidence and/or severely handicapped students. Generally, this is arranged 
through the cooperative support of a local public school district. This approach 
allows the section 6 schools to provide or to arrange for the provision of a full con- 
tinuum of special education services. 

Public Law 81-874 states that section 6 schools shall be comparable to public 
schools withm the State where they ai-e located. For most of the 18 systems this 
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means following the respective State plans lor special education. Section 6 schools in 
Puerto Rico are to be comparable to Washington, DC public schools. In providing 
comparable services for handicapped students, the section 6 schools are in full com- 
pliance with Public Law 94-142. Personnel must by law meet the certification stand- 
ards of the State in which the system is located. 

If the committee were to review provisions for handicapped pupils in a section 6 
school, they would find individualized education program forms, required proce- 
dures, and terminology that would be reflective of the State plan where that specific 
section 6 school is located: i.e., each of the schools at the 18 sites report that thev 
are following the special education guidelines and regulations of the State in which 
they are located. Li fact, several section 6 schools have gone beyond their State's 
basic requirement to serve handicapped children. 

One unit. Fort Campbell school system, has gone beyond the Kentucky State ' 
guidelines for serving students in the 5 to 17 age range, by ssrving students from 3 
to 21 years of age. The wider age range is consistent with Federal recommendations 
in Public Law 94-142. 

During the 1984-85 school year, the State of Kentucky monitored the special edu- 
cation program in the Fort Knox section 6 schools and awarded 9 speciaJ commen- 
dations, more than any other school district in the State. 

In an interpretation of the applicability of special education laws to schools esta- 
bished under section 6 of Public Law 81-874, the Department of Defense, Office of 
General Counsel has indicated that, and I quote: 

''Although, Public Law 94-142 does not directly govern the DOD section 6 schools, 
it may apply indirectly in some respects. The analysis begins with the language of a 
provision in section 6 itself: 

"To the maximum extent practicable, the local educational agency, or the head of 
the Federal department or agency, with which any arrangement is made under this 
section, shall take such action as may be necessary to ensure that the education pro- 
vided pursuant to such arrangement is comparable to free public education provided 
for children incomparable communities in the State~20 U.S.C. § 241(a). 

"It could be asserted, therefore, that if the State in which a section 6 school is 
located is subject to Public Law 94-142, then the educational projgram of the section 
6 school must also satisfy the statute. Under this line of reasoning, if the section 6 
school fails to provide its handicapped students with a free appropriate public edu- 
cation, consisting of necessaxy special education and related services individually 
tailored to the handicapped student's individual needs, then it denies them an edu- 
cation comparable to what they would receive in the States's public schools." 

It is my perception, that despite any logistical problems with the operation of dis- 
tinct school systems within the educational and geographical boundaries of the 8 
States and Puerto Rico, the section 6 schools are providing appropriate educational 
services to handicapped students. The schools have worked cooperatively with their 
respective State educational personnel to implement appropriate regulatory guid- 
ance regarding services to handicapped children. 

Also within the context of our mission, DODDS is prepared to respond to anv re- 
(guests from the section 6 schools in their efforts to provide free appropriate educa- 
tional services to handicapped students. 

I do thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee. This con- 
cludes my statement, but I would be pleased to answer any questions. 

Mr. WxLLiAMs. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin with Dr. Stephens. So, your testimony is that the 
section 6 schools are in full compliance with Public Law 94-142 be- 
cause they are required to provide comparable services? 

Dr. Stephkxs. They follow the State plan for special education in 
the State in which they are located, and these States are in compli- 
ance, therefore section 6 is also. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do section 6 schools, for example, provide the full 
due process kind of hearings and individualized instruction and 
curriculum plans? 

Dr. Stephens. Yes. The procedure set forth in the State plan for 
due process, or the proceoural safeguards for due process are fol- 
lowed by the section 6 schools in that State. 
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Mr. Bartlett. So, if we were to clean up loose ends and include 
section 6 schools under Public Law 94-142 explicitly, there 
wouldn't be any— I think I hear you saying but I want to know if 
this is true— there wouldn't be any consequences, either negative 
or positive? 

Dr. Stephens. Well, actually I think that the fact that they have 
to be comparable to the State plan and the schools in that State 
assures that they are in compliance with Public Law 94-142. I 
don't know that any additional legislation is necessary, because by 
law they have to be comparable to the State plan in which they 
operate, and they are. 

Mr. Bartlett. OK. I guess my other question on section 6 
schools, you said that you have 500 employees and 36,000 students. 
I assume that means that you contract a lot of the students out to 
the local school districts. Am I reading that correctly? 

Dr. Stephens. You mean the special education students? 

Mr. Bartlett. No. All students. 

Dr. Stephens. We have 36,000 students in section 6 schools. Gen- 
erally, in the 67 schools that we have, 60 of them are elementary 
schools, 7 of theni are high schools. So, many of the high school stu- 
dents do go to high schools in adjacent school districts. Of course, 
the school districts receive aid when they do. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Dr. Stephens. I very much appreciate 
your testimony and being here. 

Dr. Scales, and this will be a question for both Dr. Scales and 
Mr. Abramson, from the descriptions that you both gave, two con- 
clusions emerge. One is that there has been tremendous progress 
on the college campuses in the last 20 years. Second, that many 
colleges have a ways to go in terms of providing full access to 
higher education. 

I suppose my question is, could progress be made in terms of 
communications with various college campuses so institutions of 
higher education— is there a need for institutions to have a clear 
understanding of student needs? And in light of that, would you 
think that — you know, we do have a clearinghouse, as you know, of 
information, and you testified the clearinghouse was not— I don't 
want to characterize what you said, but was not being used as well 
as it could be. Are the problems with the clearinghouse that access 
by the students, the students don't know about it, or can't use it, or 
is it problems that it is not accurate, or is it problems of incom- 
pleteness, or is it problems that this clearinghouse doesn't ask the 
right questions? 

We don't want to create another clearinghouse. What can we do 
with the one that we have that would improve those? 

Mr. Scales. I would think that it is more a matter of the clear- 
inghouse being able to have the appropriate funds and the appro- 
priate support in order to collect the information and compile it in 
a more complete and a more accurate fashion, because, you know, 
the higher education accessibility has not been in existence for any 
extended period of time. Many colleges didn't start to do anything 
untU at least 1977. ^ ^ 

Mr. Bartlett. If you could help me a little bit and rather than 
tell me that the solution is more funds, if you could sort of go and 
tell me what the more funds or existing funds would do? That is to 
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say, what is the problem with the clearinghouse? Does the clearing- 
house not have adequate information, or are they not disseminat- 
ing it? 

Mr. Scales. I think it probably does not have the accurate infor- 
mation collected, and it probably needs more of that about the spe- 
cific programs on each and every campus. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Abramson, did you use the clearinghouse to 
obtain information about college campuses? 

Mr. Abramson. I am not familiar with the clearinghouse per se. 
If I understood your question correctly, I think it is important that 
scho >ls look at each others programs, since it is such a very new 
thing for a lot of schools. If one school is indeed having success 
with their program, why not send representatives to take a look at 
it and see how it is working and maybe copy that or work on that 
and make it better? 

Mr. Bartlett. How did you find information about the various 
ccdlege campuses? When you made your university selection, how 
did you find information about the various campuses? 

mr. Abramson. 1 was very, very lucky. My high school, its serv- 
ices program, the head of tne program had gone on sabbatical the 
year before and had traveled around the country checking out 
schools with new programs, and had done a report, written up a 
report on which schools she liked and what their strong points 
were. The year that I was to graduate she finished the report. 

If it hadn't been for that, I am not quite sure what I would have 
done. I also went to a college counselor, a private one. I had one for 
the school, but, you know, this is just such a new thing, that this 
report that she had written was really the state-of-the-art. It was 
really fine. 

Mr. Eartlett. Dr. Scales, I wonder if you would think it would 
be useful if we were to attach to the clearinghouse, for example, 
some sort of a student or student/parent advisory council to be cer- 
tain that the things the clearinghouse is doing are useful on the 
receiving end and in fact they are being received? Is that the kind 
of communication, the technique that you are advocating, or is it 
something else? 

Mr. Scales. Well, I think it really is a matter of the clearing- 
house having the opportunity to more accurately gather the data 
about the programs and then to somehow make it clear to the par- 
ents out there that that information is available and where it is 
available. 

I think probably lots of parents don't know where to go to find 
the information. Consequently, we get calls all around the country, 
people asking where do I go to find these kinds of support services. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. I was interested in your testimony when you 
touched on minimal standards of programming. Could you give us 
a few exampiles of minimal standards of programming? 

Mr. Scales. Yes. When we worked on those standards for the 
last year or so and were trying to establish those, we^ looked at 
some of the bnoader areas, like what sort of minima! "^ng would 
be required on any one campus to assure thai some k of support 
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services would be available, things like at least one peraon on that 
campus ought to be given as their primary responsibility to coordi- 
nate all services for all disabled people attending that institution. 
That IS one kmd of thing. 

The fact that every institution ought to have some kind of a mis- 
sion statement as a part of their whole institutional mission that 
addresses providing higher education to disabled students, you 
know, things of that nature, that there ought to be some kind of 
general guidelines developed in terms of what kinds of accommoda- 
tions should students be able to expect when they attend a public 
institution, you know, whether or not they ought to be able to 
exi>ect to have interpreters in the classroom if they need them 
there, or note takers, or whatever it is that they might be. 

So, there could be some listing of minimal kinds of services that 
every institution ought to have to be expected to provide, those 
kinds of things are what we were trying to address in the stand- 
ards that we developed. We also diiveloped a set of guidelines that 
went along with each of the standards that wao a greater expan- 
sion of that minimal standard, that led more toward being what 
would be kind of like the ideal program. 

Mr. Martinez. Certainly in your discussion of this, or most of it, 
at soine point in time entered the matter of costs involved in doing 
some of these things. Do you feel that regardless of the economic 
base of a particular university that all of them should be able to, 
withm their economic capability, provide at least minimal stand- 
ards? 

Mr. Scales. I would like to think, yes. I think that they should be 
able to, but I am not at all sure they can. You have such great 
diversity m the postsecondary institutions in this country, and I 
think that is in many ways good. I don't think postsecondary 
instilaitions ought to be all exactly alike, they shouldn't all look 
exactly alike. 

But on the other hand, I think there needs to be some kind of 
minimal level of support that the disabled person could expect to 
find to go to one of those institutions, and I think the degree to 
which individual institutions can afford to fund those things them- 
selves, again, varies greatly from one to the other. 

Mr. Martinez. You have to understand that if we start to intro- 
duce something that would require across the board, across the 
country minimal standards, let's say, in this area, that the grave 
concern is going to be the ability to afford to do it. 

Mr. Scales. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. Martinez. Then where does the money come from. 
Mr. Scales. That is right 

Mr. Martinez. The Government has to provide for some institu- 
tions, funding assistance for it to provide at least that minimal 
standard. 

Mr. Scales. At the present time, the only Federal money that is 
really going into providing these kind of services on the postsecond- 
ary level would be in some of the model programs like TRIO, and 
those programs have done, I think, a very fine job and they have 
set a pretty good model for people to at least know what they 
ought to be doing. 
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But if that kind of funding could be done on a broader level, it 
certainly would be very helpful. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Scales, does the University of Maryland make 
the curriculum accommodations, the time limit extensions that you 
indicate are necessary for many people with handicaps? 

Mr. Scales. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Williams. Tell me something about those accommodations? 

Mr. Scales. OK. We have a handbook that describes the services 
that we have available on our campus for all the various types of 
disabilities. We serve all of the different types of disabled students 
on our campus. 

In the case of a student who, let's say, has a physical limitation 
that makes the process of writing much slower than it would be for 
a nondisabled person, we try to sit down and work with that person 
and make some estimate of about how long it is going to take them 
to produce a reasonable amount of writing, compared to i meone 
who doesn't have that disability. Then we try to give them that 
much more time in which to complete an assignment or to com- 
plete an exam, in order not to have them penalized because of the 
difficulty with the writing, and to be able to express their knowl- 
edge on the same level as anyone else. 

We do provide interpreters for deaf students on our campus. We 
do have most of the adaptive equipment that I described earlier. 
We provide reader service for blind students. 

I would say that the University of Maryland probably is pretty 
much in the average range of what you would find on college cam- 
puses comparable to it. I would not say it is an exemplary program, 
but I certainly would think that we are average or better for insti- 
tutions of our size. 

Mr. Williams. Your concern about the disabled students who 
carry a full course load, perhaps being made ineligible for full stu- 
dent financial benefits is well taken. I have introduced legislation 
which I am hopeful we can amend in total or in part under the 
postsecondary education bill that is coming out of the Postsecond- 
ary Education Subcommittee. It will in large part relieve that prob- 
lem because it expands the eligibility for part time students. 

Mr. Scales. Great. That is real helpful to us. 

Mr. Wiluams. Mr. Abramson, did you receive additir*>al assist- 
ance that was necessary to you that was not federally supported 
while you were in grade school, junior high or high school? CJould 
you discern between the extra help you were getting, whether it 
was Federal help. State help or just voluntary assistance? 

Mr. Abramson. I am not quite sure who supported our program 
in my high school, but I know that, for instance, extra help, a lot of 
times I had to get a private tutor. I was very lucky that my family 
could afford to pay for a private tutor. I know a lot of people can't, 
and in that case you are in trouble. 

Mr. Wiluams. Do you think your teachers were more flexible 
with your requirements because of your learning disabilities? Did 
you find that the teachers were easy to work with, generally. I 
know each teacher is different. Yet, did you find that there was 
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some unfairness because you had to meet the same exact criteria 
and goals as all the other students? 

♦ Mr^BRAMsoN. Most of my teachers were very, very understand- 
ing. The way you present it is. I can do this work if I can have 
exTTa time. I can show you that I have the knowledge, but I meed 
extra time to do it. Most teachers and most professors are very un- 
derstanding of that. 

You know,, every once in a while you come upon a professor who 
I guess, takes it personally or thinks that you are taking them for 
a loop or something, that you need more time. But most educators 
understand and will try to help you out and let you work ud to 
your capabilities. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you. 

Dr. Stephens, do the section 6 schools have their own separate 
administrators hired, authorized and administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or are those administrators and teachers employ- 
ees and under the authority of the local school board? 

Dr. Stephens. Well, I would answer, both, and I will have to ex- 
plain that. The administrator for our section 6 is the superintend- 
ent, just as the superintendent is the administrator in the school 
districts, public scnool districts. Of course, they serve as more or 
less the executive director of the school board, just as superintend- 
ents do m public schools in the United States. 

They can be employed by the school board under a contractual 
arrangement, just as employees of local school Jistricts have a con- 
tract with the school district, and in some instances they also are 
listed as Federal employees. Both conditions exist in section 6 
schools. The contracting is done, of course, by the school board 
contract for the people that work in that school. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Some of the teachers and administrators are Fed- 
.^"iPloy^s and other are local school district employees, not 
within the same school but nationwide? 

Dr. Stephens. They all are local employees. Some are under a 
contract and other are Federal employees. Those are the two mech- 
anisms that are utilized. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Those who are local employees are paid for by the 
locality or the Department of Defense? 

Dr. Stephens. The Department of Defense. All funding for sec- 
^°T?i IS provided by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Is their salary schedule determined locally or bv 
the Department of Defense? 

Dr. Stephens. It is determined by the comparability clause in the 
legislation. Salaries for the school teachers in a specific school will 
be comparable to the salaries paid to teachers, and it is an average 
m the adjacent school district, in the school district in which the 
State capital is located, and then from one to three other school 
districts m that State, and they are paid the average salary. That 
is computed that way. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Does the Department of Defense have data con- 
cerning the number of disabled students in the section 6 schools or 
who enter the section 6 school? 

T SiTEPHENS. I do, and I can submit it for the record, if you like 
In the 1984 school year there were 33,000 students approximately 
Of that number, approximately 3,000 were special education stu- 
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dents; 2,869 were served by section 3 facilities and services; 91 re- 
ceived contract services with probably adjacent school districts. 

The percentages that are found nationwide are maintained in 
section 6 schools. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. How does a parent of a disabled child in a section 
6 school assure him or herself that the child is receiving full sup- 
port and services comparable to Public Law 94-142? 

Dr. Stephens. Well, the parent, of course, attends the case con- 
ference at the time decisions are made concerning the educational 
program for their child, the individual educational program. And if 
they accept it they sign it and state that they are in agreement. 

If they do not, they can follow the same due process procedure 
that is available to all people in that State, that is incorporated in 
the State plan. They can go from a hearing, and if the State also 
has mediation, they can go for mediation. If they still are not in 
agreement with what the school is outlining for their child, they of 
course can take it to the court. That is the procedural sstfeguard 
tliat is outlined for the parent. 

Mr. WiLLiAMs. Are those parents as fully protected in their 
rights as are parents whose child is attending a school that is cov- 
ered directly by Public Law 94-142? Are the protections identical? 

Dr. Stephens. They are, because we have to oe comparable to the 
State and so we do follow that state's plan. Our policy has been 
successful. We have not had any lawsuits filed against section 6 
schools for an alleged violation of the child's educational rights. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. If a lawsuit was filed, would it come under the ju- 
risdiction of Public Law 94-142? 

Dr. Stephens. It would be filed because the State plan would in- 
dicate that they should be following Public Law 94-142 and they 
were not, and we are following the State plan. 

Mr. Martinez. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. I was always under the impression and have read 
several different places that a mOitary person cannot sue the Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Stephens. Well, the parents can ask for a hearing and at the 
time 

Mr. Martinez. But you said that their last remedy was in a 
court of law. 

Dr. Stephens. I would defer to our general counsel on that, Mr. 
Terzian. 

Mr. Terzian. There is no prohibition on filing a suit. There may 
be some difficulty in maintaming the action where there is no sov- 
ereign comriiunity break. However, in the case where there is a 
lawsuit filed under a State plan, the rights that the parent and the 
child would have would not necessarily be against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It would be as to whether or not the school system, the 
local school S3rstem that administers the section 6 school did in fact 
meet the requirements of the State plan. 

Mr. Martinez. Oh, I see. So that if he brought suit against the 
section 6 school not providing his child with the kind of special at- 
tention that child needed, or education program, that it woiild be 
because section 6 was in compliance with the State plan and the 
State plan was inadr.quate, and thereby you are saying then that 
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semceman would not be suing the Federal Government but in 
effect would be suing the State? 

fV,?^Lj^'l^'u ^- P"' u y f®"^,® t^-e lawsuit would be against 

the school board or the local school agency that administers the 
program. Those persons are not necessarily Federal employees or 
cTr^.:i!^?^V°^°' of Federal law. Therefore, there is no neSslary 
^"^^^^h^r lo'l&ed for failure to 

adhere to the procedural requirements set forth in the State plan 

Moreover, the reniedy would probably be an equitable remedy- 
JJfii '1.° l^^ problem and see that the child is properly 

placed. It would not be for damages, more than likely. In that situ- 
ation the doctrine of sovereign immunity, even if it were to be ap- 
plied, would not be onerous against the child. The courts would 
Sr^qii^bTSr'^ «°"««-ably 

Mr. Martinez. TTiank you. 

I yield back to the Chair. 

Dr. Stephens. To answer your question, the school board is the 
l°nfJ"n"^ ^J^^u^'i '•esPonsible body. The Department of De- 
fense provides the funding, just as in other public schools in that 

Mr Williams As a matter of interest, what was the reason for 
S tlSf ° • ^ ^""^^^^^ the first instance, inasmuch 

?o Szz:^?z^i °' ' ^ ^"^--^^'^ 

Dr. Stephens. Well, they came into being either during World 
War II or shortly thereafter, and there was concern about people 

T^^iZT ^I^^'T^ °" ,!i the quality of education that 

their dependents would receive, and to assure the people that they 

hrn^iL^-T'l!^- education that they wanted schools were 
brought into being on the military bases. 

locatedT'"^"^**^" ™® ^*^tes that those schools are 

T Siu jT?=P«fNS They are located in seven of eight different States. 
I will defer to Mr. Bradach on that. 

Mr. Bradach. We have North and South Carolina, Georgia Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Virginia, New York, and Puerto Rico ^ 

Mr. WiLUAMS. With the exception of New York and Puerto Rico 
those are all Southern States. Was there a particular-and I don't 
have a preconditioned notion as to the answer here— was there a 
condition existing in the South, New York and Puerto Rico which 
encouraged the placement of those schools in just those few areas? 

Mr. Bkadach. Actually, m the Southern States in 1950 with the 
integration problems, it was determined that the military students 
)?L^lH^n an equitable education at that time, the Federal 

children. Therefore, they started the section 6 schools for those 
purposes. 

States like New York, and there are some what thev call ar- 
rangement schools in States like Massachusetts and Delaware 
which are funded by the Department of Defense as State law pS 
hibited expenditure of State funds for children of Federal employ- 
ees, bo, that was a second reason some schools were established 
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Mr. Bartlett. If the Chairman would yield, I might just ask a 
followup question as to whether either our counsel knows or your 
counsel knows. 

With regard to section 6 schools — we deal with Public Law 94- 
142, but what committee of Congress has jurisdiction over section 6, 
what committee of the House, over section 6 schools? 

Dr. Stephens. Well, the appropriations come through the Armed 
Services Committee. We submit all of our budget to the Armed 
Services Committee. It is part of the Department of Defense 
budget. 

Mr. Bartlett. Have you ever testified before Government Oper- 
ations or is there any jurisdiction by Government Operations? 

Dr. Stephens. I have never testified before them. 

Mr. Bartlett. So, it is all in the Armed Services Committee. 

We appreciate your patience £is Congress tries to make sense out 
of what we have created jurisdictionally. 

Dr. Stephens. If we can answer additional questions, we will be 
happy to do so. 

[Committee insert follows:] 
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Director 
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Mr. Williams. Our thanks to you, Dr. Stephens, and Mr. Abram 
son and Dr. Scales. You have been very helpful today. 

This concludes this oversight hearing for the day of the Sv'.hcom 
mittee on Select Education. 

[Whereupon, at 11:44 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DISCRETIONARY 
PROGRAMS UNDER THE EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED ACT 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
committee on education and labor, 

Washington, DC. 



The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:10 p.m., in room 
2257, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Pat Williams (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Groodling, and Bart- 
lett. 

Staff present: S. Gray Garwood, staff director; Robert Silverstein, 
majority counsel; Colleen Thompson, clerk; David Esquith, minori- 



Mr. Williams. Let me call this meeting of the subcommittee to 
order. 

Although our ranking minority member is not yet with us, he 
will be and rather than delay our witnesses any longer, I want to 
welcome each of you to this third in a series of hearings on reau- 
thorization of the Education of the Handicapped Act. Previous 
hearings have focused on preschool, secondary, transition, and post- 
secondary services provided under the discretionary programs and 
the delivery of special education services in rural communities and 
states. 

The focus of today's hearing is on the training of parents and 
hearing examiners, research and personnel preparation under the 
discretionary programs, and provisions in the law pertaining to 
State administration, particularly the set-aside for State adminis- 
tration and data collection requirements. 

With respect to parent training, it would be helpful for the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee to learn more about how the 1983 amend- 
ments establishing and setting aside funds for parent training cen- 
ters is operating. What changes, if any, need to be made to improve 
this provision? 

With respect to the training of hearing examiners, it may be that 
not enough is known about State and local policies pertaining to 
hearing examiners. This is a serious deficienc^^ because of the im- 
portant role hearing examiners play in resolving complaints filed 
by parents or school officials under Public Law 94-142. It is our 
hope we can learn more about the training that these individuals 
receive as well as other aspects about how they function. 
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With respect to personnel preparation, we are interested in 
learning more about, first, the current and future needs for person- 
nel preparation for the handicapped; the second, characteristics, 
conditions and contexts m which personnel preparation in higher 
education occurs, initiatives by professional associations and ac- 
creditation bodies as well as initiatives by State departments of 
education; third, whether part D constitutes a coherent national 
program, has contmunity and consistency, adequately focuses limit- 
ed resources, and recognizes the role of leadership training recruit- 
ment, mnovation, and experimentation. 

With respect to State administration, the members of the sub- 
committee would appreciate suggestions about how to permanently 
address the small State set-aside. We would also appreciate any in- 
tormation you could share with us on the data collection provisions 
that were added 2 years ago. 

T fonvard to hearing the testimony from each of you, and 

I will first call Dr Cullar and Ms. Eklund to the witness table. Dr. 
Cullar is the chief of the bureau for education for exceptional stu- 
dents. Department of Education in Florida; and Judy Eklund is the 
school services coordinator, special education unit, Vermont De- 
partment of Education. 

STATEMENTS OF WENDY M. CULLAR, CHIEF, BUREAU FOR EDU- 
CATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS, FLORIDA DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION; AND JUDY EKLUND, SCHOOL SERVICES COOR- 
DINATOR, SPECIAL EDUCATION UNIT, VERMONT DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Williams. Dr. Cullar, let's start with you. 

Ms. Cullar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
u-^uv^Xfi. submitted written testimony to you, and I wish to just 
highlight a few sections of that testimony and, of course, I would be 
most willing to answer any questions that you might have. 

I think It is very important that the local. State, and Federal 
partnership be maintained to improve special education related 
servic^ for America s handicapped children, and we must also pre- 
serve the concept that the decisions made relating to a child's edu- 
cation must be made as close to the child and the child's family as 
po^ible. This means at the school district level. We must support 
and encourage parents, teachers, administrators, and school board 
members to make the individual decisions that will increase the 
learning opportunities of handicapped students. 

As the national education reform movement has focused on sec- 
ondary education, resulting in high quality standards for curricu- 
lum and teaching as a nation, we must also focus on the quality of 
curriculum and teaching in special education in each school build- 
mg and each school district. I believe that the Education of the 
Handicapped Act is a well-balanced act as it has evolved over the 
last several years. It is well balanced between services, research 
and training. * 

I suspect the major question facing you would be why should we 
continue a major Federal role in the education of the handicapped 
I must urge you to recognize that we have just begun. You vnll 
hear many accolades of what has happened this last 10 years and 
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they are important years, but we have dealt mostly with quantity, 
with procedure, little with quality. I am talking about the quality 
of actua! student performance: learning to read, to write, to have 
independent skills, to have work skills and to have the skills that 
are prerequisite for higher education. 

The Federal partner must continue to share in the cost of educat- 
ing handicapped students. Incremental increases must be made for 
school age students, but I would urge you to pay particular atten- 
tion to 5ie preschool incentive grant program. The research and 
the model programs have demonstrated the results of these pro- 
grams, and as a nation access to preschool programs must become 
a reality for every handicapped child. I believe that the Federal 
Government must regain an important role it has played in the 
past in the area of research and training. The vitality of our pro- 
grams are contingent upon new ideas and new applications. The 
Federal partner must also regain its leadership role in focusing 
substantive knowledge on substantive issues that can change what 
happens in the classroom and in the life of a handcapped child. 

Assistant Secretary Will deserves a great deal of credit and com- 
mendation for her leadership in the expansion and improvement of 
transition services, and we must continue that, particularly a focus 
on secondary education. 

I believe, however, an overriulng principle for administering the 
Federal discretionary grants must be to assist State and local gov- 
ernments to become as self-sufiicient as possible. In practical terms 
that means relating the discretionary grants directly to the State 
plan for the education of exceptional students or handicapped stu- 
dents or to assure that the discretionary grants demonstrate that 
they will expand or improve the policies in the State plan for the 
ed ucation of hand icapped children. 

A couple of the specific^ sections of the Act 1 would like to refer- 
ence. The extension that Congress permitted for the preschool in- 
centive grant funds to be used for h andicapped children below age 
3, 1 highly commend. I would urge you, however, to now provide the 
additional incentive to allow States to count those children that are 
served and, therefore, be eligible to generate additional funds for 
that State. I believe the collaborative efforts among medical, educa- 
tional, and human services agencies are beginning to bear fruit, 
and we need more equal access to early intervention programs. 

I would £dso suggest you review the proxdsions of the law related 
to the 12-percent cap on the number of students that may receive 
funds. I would recommend that you maintain the 12-percent cap, 
but adjust the ages in the total population and the ages of the 
handicapped students that are compared. This could either be done 
by comparing the 5 to 17 total population where the 5 to 17 are 
served or another option would be to compare the number of handi- 
capped children served within a State regardless of the age or with 
a spedfied age such as a State may serve 2 to 21 and then that 
woidd be compared to the total population 2 to 21. 

I wouM recommend, however, the first option of the 5 to 17. If 
that WP£ applied to the State that is currently serving the most in 
terms of percentage, which is 12.56 percent, based on the figures 
that the State has submitted to the U.S. Department of Education, 
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only the comparison of the 5 to 17, that State would report serving 
11.7 percent of their 5 to 17 population. 

The section of the law that was amended last time dealing with 
the evaluation, particularly the one dealing with data, I believe 
that it is very important that we have comparable data across local 
school districts and across States to assist program managers and 
policymakers to make better decisions about program effectiveness 
aiid resource allocation. Although the data requirements are exten- 
sive, they are doable; but I would recommend that Congress and 
the U.S. Department of Education allow a 3-year phasein for the 
collection and reporting of the new data and that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education accept responsibility for assisting State educa- 
tion agencies to acljust and expand their capacity in the area of 
data collection and data information systems. 

One of the most important additions that was made in Public 
Law 98-199 was the addition that allowed the U.S. Department of 
Education to enter into cooperative agreements with State educa- 
tion agencies to evaluate the effectiveness of programs. I think that 
evaluation of programs should be the major thrust of a second 
decade of Public Law 94-142. This is a very important first step 
that allows and encourages State education agencies to build their 
capacity to do evaluation studies, to report the results and actually 
use the results in policy decisionmaking. 

The regional resource centers have been very effective in assist- 
ing in the exchange of information across States, regardless of 
their size or their urban or rural nature. These kinds of services 
should continue. 

In the section of the law providing for the deaf/blind, I would 
recommend since the m^ority of the deaf/blind school age children 
are moving through our schools now, that section of the law be 
combined with the section serving the severely handicapped. There 
would be no minimizing of the services for deaf/blind but it would 
maximize the resources for all severely handicapped students. 

A topic that perhaps needs some additional attention is to in- 
crease the focus of discretionary funds on the area of education 
technology. Computers, assistive devices, and software have the po- 
tential for increasing the independent, productive, and leisure ac- 
tivities of the handicapped children and adults. However, these 
new technologies must not be used as toys but truly effective tools 
for learning and work. There is a lot of work to be done to inte- 
grate them effectively into the day-to-day classroom activity. 

The momentum in secondary education and transition services 
has been tremendous, that momentum must continue. As model 
programs are instituted, I would urge that you move into the next 
phase as you did in early childhood, to require State plans. State 
implementation and State level development so that statewide poli- 
cies can be changed to make transition more effective. 

In part D of Ihe Act, training personnel for education of the 
handicapped, I believe that training is an important Federal func- 
tion to assure a supply of well-trained teachers. Over the next 5 
years the Florida school age population will increase 11 percent. At 
the same time the number of young people 22 to 29 will decrease, 
that pool of individuals from which we draw most of our teachers. 
We are entering into a new era of retirees among the teachers. So I 
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believe that we are just coming into the serious teacher shortage 
that folks have been talking about. 

I would also recommend that you consider requiring a closer link 
between the allocation of the training funds within a State to the 
State's comprehensive system of personnel development and the 
data on teadier supply and demand. 

Lastly, I ^vould comment on the provision for research. The vital- 
ity of any of our enterprises can be measured by our willingness to 
invest in finding better ways to deliver service by new products 
and new procedures. The Federal investment in research in the 
education of handicapped children and youth is critical to the vital- 
ity of our field. I urge you to maintain this section of the law to be 
administered by the Office of Special Education Programs so that 
the research function can be appropriately integrated with the 
other functions of the office. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Wendy M. Cullar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Wendy M. Cullar, Chief, Bureau of Education for 
Exceptional Students, Florida Department of Education 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the invitation to tes- 
tify on the reauthorization of the discretionary programs of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act and the administration of the Act by State education agencies. 

I am currently the state director of special education for exceptional students 
(both handicapped and gifted students) in the Florida Department of Education. I 
have served in the Florida Department since 1966 except for the one year (April 
1984-April 1985) I served as Director, Office of Special Education Programs, U.S. De- 
partment of Education. I also served as Prsident of the National Association of State 
Directors of Si)ecial Education in 1975-76. 

The population of the State of Florida continues to grow and by 1989 the State is 
predicted to be the fourth largest state in population. The State represents a popula- 
tion of divei^ backgrounds and with diverse needs. The Florida Legislature has 
been responsive to the nieeds of handicapped and gifted students having passed man- 
datory education legislation in 1968 to be phased in and fully implemented in 1973- 
74. The Florida Legislature has kept its commitment to support the requests of local 
school districts to serve handicapped and gifted students. 

This partnership of local, state, and federal governments is critical to the mainte- 
nance and improvement of special education and related services for America's 
handicapped children. I would describe this three way partnership in the following 
terms. We must preserve the concept that decisions sifecting a child's education be 
made as close to the child and the child's family as possible. This means at the 
school building and local school district level. We must support and encourage par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, and school board members to make the individual de- 
cisions that will increase the learning opportunities of handicapped students. As the 
national education reform movement has focused on secondary education, resulting 
in high quality standards for curriculum and teaching, as a nation we must also 
focus on the quality of curriculum and teaching in special education in each school 
building and each school district 

The State partner must be supported in its role of establishing standards, develop- 
ing policy, monitoring, data collection and program evaluation. Although much good 
work has been done in the states these past 10 year we have just begun in assuring 
the quality of education for each handicapped student that is desired. The states 
and local school districts continue lo provide for 90% of Uie cost of educating handi- 
capped children. 

The Federal partner must continue to share in the cost of educating handicapped 
students. Incremental increases must be continued for school a^ed students but I 
would urge vou to double the increases for the preschool incentive grant program. 
The research and the model projects have demonstrated the results of these pro- 
grams, and as a nation access to preschool programs must become a reality for 
every handicapped child. 
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The Federal governrrient must also regain an important role i: has played in the 
past in the areas of reserach and training. The discovery of new Juiowledge, the ap- 
plications of new knowledge are critical to the ongoing improvement of the educa- 
tion ot handicapped children. All states and all school districts cannot have the ca- 
pacity to conduct basic scientific research nor to systematically apply and evaluate 
new technique ,n well designed studies. This role must be continued and enhanced 
at the federal level. 

The Federal partner must also regain its leadership role in focusing substantive 
knowledge on substantive issues that can change what happens in the classroom 
aiid m the life of a handicapped child. Assistant Secretary Will. Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Services, deserves credit and commendations for the 
leadership she has provided for the expansion and improvement of transition serv- 
ices ajid supported employment for handicapped persons. Her tenacious leadership 
IS making a difference in i:tat€ and local policy changes, resource allocations and in 
the quality of life for handicapped persons and their families. 

1. ^yP® leadership role is the symposium recently supported 

by the Office of Special Education Programs in August. 1985, at the request the 
Council of btate Consultants for Speech Programs. The symposium brought together 
stete education personnel responsible for speech and language programs and state 
iMlucation personnel responsible for programs for severely handicapped students To- 
gether with researchers from higher education, representatives ofprofessional orga- 
nizations (Amencan Speech, Language and Hearing Association, The Association for 
r "^^Mj^^" Severe Handicaps, and the Council for Exceptional Children: Division 
for Children with Communications Disorders) and local school district administra- 
tors. By reviewing new research findings and the evaluation of experimental pro- 
grams, state education personnel can upgrade program standards to improve the 
communication skills of severely handicapped children and youth. 

An overriding principle for administering the federal discretionary grants should 
be to assist state and local governments, institutions of higher education and com- 
munity agenoies to develop the capacity to serve handicapped children and adults in 
more self sufiicient ways. In practical terms this would mean requiring that discre- 
tionary grants demonstrate a compatibility to the State Plan for the Education of 
wandicapped Children or that a proposed discretionary grant will enable a state to 
Gwfdren ''"P'^ve the policies in the State Plan for the Education of Handicapped 

Now let me comment on specific parts of the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

SUBCHAPTCR 1 — GENERAL PROVISIONS 

National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children and Youth 

This section of the laws has yet to be implemented. The law also requires each 
state to have a State Advisory panel which has been implemented. These panels 
must continuously identify the unmet needs of handicapped children and youth in 
the State and these discussions serve as important public forums. Such a national 
,-^°V^° °° ^ ^ attention on the learning needs of handi- 

capped preschoolers, school aged students and students in transition to work and 
post secondary education. This section should be either implemented or deleted from 
tne taw. 

Grants for the removal of architectural barriers. 

States and local school districts have not received the benefits of this section of 
the law nor the funds appropriated. Implementation of this part of the Act could 
help speed the implementation of programs in less restrictive environments. 

SUBCHAPTER 11 — ASSISTANT TO STATES 

I have commented earlier on the important partnership among local education 
agencies, state education agencies and the federal government and this partnership 
must continue. I commend Congress for extending the use of the preschool incentive 
grant funds to handicapped children below age three. I would now urge you to pro- 
vide the incentive by allowing students below age three to be counted to generate 
funds for the preschool incentive grant. The collaboration efforts among the medi- 
cal, educational and human services agencies are beginning to bear fruit. These ef- 
forts must be supported so that all handicapped children born in these United 
States have equal access to early intervention programs. 

There are two provisions of these requirements placed on states that need in- 
creased federal leadership and federal monitoring. The first is the requirement for a 
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comprehensive system of personnel development, and secondly the requirement for 
the identification, location and evaluation of all handicapped children. The provi- 
sions of the federal law in both these instances are quite adequate and ten years ago 
much good work was done in the states to implement these provisions. However, 
now in 1985 the conditions are much difTerent. There are new issues in teacher edu- 
cation and the teacher supply must be increased. In many ways our interagency col- 
laboration has improved and multidisciplinary services to families is a reality. But 
the : s ' information technologies need to be applied to the child identification sys- 
tems. 

I would also suggest that you review the provisions of the law related to the 12% 
cap on the number of students served. I would recommend that you maintain the 
12% cap but adjust the ages of the total population and the ages of the handicapped 
students compared so that the ages were comparable: This could be done by either 
comparing the number of handicapped students ages 5 to 17 to the total population 
5 to 17, or by comparing the number of handicapped students in the age range 
served by a state (for example, in Florida that would be 0 to 21) to the total popula- 
tion ages 0 to 21. Since states >^re now reporting to the Oflice of Special Education 
Programs students by individual ages, I recommend the first option. 

Evaluation 

I would commend Congress for its amendments to this section P.L. 98-199. Compa- 
rable data across local school districts and across states are needed to assist both 
program managers and policy makers to make better decisions about program effec- 
tiveness and resource ^locations. Although the data requirements are extensive, 
they can be provided if both Congress and the U.S. Department of Education will 
allow a three year phase-in in the collection and reporting of the new data and will 
also accept the responsibility to assist states in developing both their human and 
material capacity to produce these data. All states should be provided technical as- 
sistance in data collection procedures and methods for adjusting current informa- 
tion systems. 

On of the most significant additions to EHA by P.L. 98-199 was allowing the U.S. 
Department of Education and state education agencies to enter into cooperative 
agreements for the purpose of conducting program evaluation studies. The evalua- 
tion of programs should be the major thrust of the second decade of P.L. 94-142. The 
first step in this process is that through these discretionary grants to state educa- 
tion agencies, capacity can be built to conduct evaluation studies, to effectively 
report the results and to use the results in improving the learning opportunities for 
handicapped children and youth at the local, state and national levels. 

Subchapter hi — Centers and Services To Meet Special Needs of Handicapped 
Regional Resource Centers [RCC] 

These centers continue to provide valuable assistance to state education agencies 
and assist in equalizing the professional and technical resources among large and 
small, rural and urban states. They are serving to facilitate the exchange of infor- 
mation on both effective and ineffective policies and practices. The time in the life 
of a handicapped child is too precious. We must quickly learn from our achieve- 
ments as well as our mistakes and the RRCs provide the vehicle for this. 

Services for Deaf Blind Children and Youth 

As a majority of the deaf-blind school aged children from the rubella epidemic 
move through the schools and the number and complexity of the various categories 
of severely nandicappned children increase in the schools, this is the ideal time for 
Congress to combine into this section the provisions for severely handicapped chil- 
dren and youth under section 624. This in no way should minimize services to deaf- 
blind students but rather maximize the use of resources for all severely handi- 
capped students. 

Early Education for Handicapped Children 

The provisions added to this section by P.L. 98-199 were very appropriate as the 
next lo^cal step in incorporating the results of research and model programs into 
the policy and practices of state and local education agencies. The emphasis on state 
planning, development, and implementation should be maintained. 

Educational Technology 

Increased discretionary funds need to be available to state and local education 
agencies to develop and implement procedures to eflectively integrate the new tech- 
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nologies into the curriculum and classroom activities. Computers, assistive devices, 
and soaware have :he potential for increasing the independence, production, and 
happiness of handicapped children and adults. But these new technologies must not 
become just expensive toys but truly effective tools for learning and work. Class- 
room teachers aiid other professionals need access to the new technology, curricu- 
lum matenals, in-service training and managment techniques to ensure efficient 
and effective use of the new technologies. 

Secondary Education and Transitional Services for Handicapped Youth 

The momentum must be continued for the improvement of secondary programs 
and transiUonal services for handicapped youth. Once program models have been 
demonstrated I would recommend that discretionary grants to all states for plan- 
ning, development and implementation be added as you did in the early childhood 
program. Statewide implementation of transitional services must be accomplished 
as quickly as possible and this is more efficiently done if state policy and resource 
allocations are effected. 

In addition, I would share with you the concerns expressed to me by many par- 
ents in Florida, and that is limited adult education, support services in post second- 
ary education progrms and adult services from state and community agencies. As 
you review federal laws related particularly to adult education and post secondfiuy 
education, I would urge you to make provisions for more participation of handi- 
capped students. 

Training Personnel for Education of the Handicapped 

You have for the past several years received a great amount of data about the 
training needs of special educators, administrators, and parents. I cannot emphasize 
to you enough the real teacher shortages that exist and that will increase in the 
next five years. Specifically in Florida the school aged population will grow 11% 
from now to the 1989-90 school year while at the same time the number of young 
people ag^ 22-29 will decrease. This is the age group from which mot of our teach- 
ers come. Also within the next five years a much higher percentage of teachers will 
retire. Teachers who began their teaching careers in the late fifties and early six- 
ties. ^ 

Training is an important federal function to ensure a supply of well trained 
teachers. I would recommend that you consider requiring a closer link between the 
allocation of funds within a state to the state's Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Preparation and the data on teacher supply and demand. 

Research in Education of the Handicapped 

The vitality of an enterprise can be measured by its willingness to invest in find- 
ing better ways to deliver its services and new products and procedures. The federal 
investment in research in the education of the handicapped children and youth is 
criti(»l to the ^tality of our field. I urge you to maintain this section of the law to 
be administered by the Office of Special Education Prc^grams so that the research 
function can be appropriately int^ated with the other ftinctions and programs of 
the Office. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Ms. Eklund. 

Ms. Eklund. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Education I would like to thank you for this invitation to 
share our views on the Education of the Handicapped Act, specifi- 
cally, as vour letter requested, our perspective on State administra- 
tion of the Act, including set-aside funds, data collection require- 
ments, discretionary programs and the . jional resource centers. 

The Vermont State Board of Educati^/xi believes that service to 
local school districts should be the first and foremost role of the 
Vermont Department of Education. Technical assistance requests 
from parents, local administrators, and teachers have continued to 
increase under Public Law 94-142. Being a small and relatively 
poor State, local districts have not been able to employ extra layers 
of personnel to deal with the administrative aspects of Public Law 
94-142. Consequently, they rely heavily on a strong special educa- 
tion technical assistance unit in the State government which is 
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largely funded by the Federal Grovemment. To continue to carry 
out our administrative responsibilities to the fullest, Vermont sup- 
ports the amendment to Public Law 94-142 which would raise the 
administrative set-aside for small States. Whether it is Vermont, Il- 
linois, New York, or California, the administrative responsibilities 
are the same. Yet, for example, California can draw on 15 times 
more Federal funds than Vermont to carry out the administration 
and oversight functions. 

With the amount fixed at $300,000 for the last 5 years, and given 
a 30-percent increase in State salaries over 5 years, we have had 
fewer real dollars to use for administration. Without this increase 
we will have to look over the next 2 years to cutting back State 
personnel. 

The discretionary dollars available through the 25 percent set- 
aside has allowed Vermont to promote programs for u nderser ved 
children: handicapped preschool programs, programs for emotl^- 
ally disturbed adolescents and children who are hearing impaired. 
We have been successful in replicating these programs in various 
regions in the State and securing State funds. These Federal funds 
have been critical in program development, and we urge your con- 
tinued support for the flexible use of these dollars. 

In regard to data requirements, at all administrative levels 
Public Law 94-142 has evoked cries of protest about paperwork. 
There certainly were no cheers this past spring when we an- 
nounced to local administrators that their data collection require- 
ments were about to be increased. This year's Federal data forms 
and accompanying instructions number more than 60 pages. To 
complete the forms at the end of the 1984-85 school year took 160 
person hours in State personnel alone. One table has nearly 2,500 
data cells: 12 age groups times 18 related services times 11 handi- 
capping conditions. It would not be an imposition on our time to 
report to Washington the number of handicapped children served 
in various types of instructional settings. However, it becomes a 
substantial imposition on local special educators' time when thev 
must look up the specific age and handicapping condition for each 
child. 

Regarding the data requirements to be collected on students 
leaving school, we feel these are critical. TTiis requirement is criti- 
cal and important. However, the requirement should more closely 
parallel the transition process which Assistant Secretary Made- 
leine Will has promoted, reducing the number of categories from 17 
to 5. 

In relationship to regional resource centers, we urge continued 
support for the RRC's. For Vermont, with limited administrative 
resources, the Northeast Regional Resource Center has provided us 
assistance in many areas, including program evaluation, secondary 
programs, legal issues and policy development and much more. We 
view the resource center as the arm of the Federal Government 
which links us with current research and best practices that are 
available nationally. 

As Dr. Cullar referred to, there certainly still are unmet needs. 
There are clearly areas in which Public Law 94-142 does not go far 
enough in its protection of handicapped children. Hundreds of Ver- 
monrs preschool chil^n who qualify for and greatly need early 
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intervention must wait in the shadows until the age of 6 to receive 
special instruction and related services. Some 85 percent of the 
handicapped under 3 receive no special education; 30 to 40 percent 
of handicapped children under 6 are not served. This week we 
learned of a child approaching the age of 3 who has been hidden in 
a upstairs cnb since birth. He was brought to the kitchen for feed- 
ing once or twice each day. Otherwise, he was totally isolated. His 
teenage mother who shares the substandard dwelling with her 
father has had no help or guidance whatsoever in rearing her 
handicapped son. As a consequence, her child has severe language, 
motor, social, and intellectual deficits. Unfortunately, the commu- 
nity m which this severely neglected child Jives has no preschool 
^ryices, does not screen preschoolers and does not conduct child 
find activities for children under the age of 6. This neglect will con- 
tmue as long as Federal and State laws remain permissive with re- 
spect to meeting the needs of handicapped young children. 

We strongly support the amendment of Public Law 94-142 which 
would require States to serve handicapped children in the 3-to-5 
age range and would require the identification and tracking of 
moderately and severely handicapped children from birth. 

In conclusion, we urge the Select Education Subcommittee to 
sustam the all important Federal commitment to the vital principles 
of Public Law 94-142: individualized programming, placements in 
least restrictive environments, nonbiased testing, parental involve- 
ment, informed consent, independent evaluations, and fair due 

Erocess hearings. We can point to thousands of children who have 
enefited from these key provisions of Public Law 94-142. Such 
benefits, however, are far fi:t)m being fully integrated into public 
education. Your continued support of these principles is paramount 
to the fiill incorporation into the fabric of education in Vermont and 
elsewhere. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Judy Eklund follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Judy Eklund, School Services Coordinator, Special 
Education Unit, Vermont Department of Education 

introduction 

The Education of All Handicapped Children's Act, P.L. 94-142. has been a positive 
driving force in the expansion and improvement of special education in Vermont. A 
few statistics illustrate its dramatic impact. In 1975, the number of handicapped 
children and youth m Vermont receiving special education services was 4,000. The 
large m^onty of these students were served in segregated schools which were ad- 
D i"^ft5'^o^ pnvate boards of parents and concerned citizens. With the advent of 
"i??" r ,??7 implementing regulations, there was a 50% increase in the 
number of children served in special education. State funding for special education 
increased by 100% following the enactment of P.L. 94-142. Between 1975 and 1979, 
state support grew by increments of 9%, 21%, 32%, and 40%. 

Following P.L. 94-142, the responsibility for educating handicapped children shiR- 
ed from the charitable pnvate sector to the empowered public sector, from commu- 
nity-mmded laypersons to superintendents of schools. In 1976, only a handful of 
Vermont superintendencies employed individuals to oversee the education of handi- 
capped children and youth, to work with parents, and to advocate for individual stu- 

5f?; J * ^' all superintendencies employ a full-time special education overseer. 

Without question. P.L. 94-142 has changed the quafity of special programs and 
services for Vermont's 10.000 handicapped children and youth.^e uree you as na- 
tional policymakers to continue unabated in your support of the important princi- 
ples and policies set forth by the Education of All Handicapped Children's Actf 
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into public education. Your continued support of these principles is paramount to 
their full incorporation into the fabric of education in Vermont and elsewhere. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on these important issues from a 
small state's perspective. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thanks to both of you. 

Ms. Eklund, you have expressed your concern about the data col- 
lection requirements. I must say that your description concerns me. 

Dr. CuUar has approved of the data collection requirements 
added in 1983 but would phase them in over a 3-year period. Would 
that assist in the problem that you have, Judy? 

Ms. Eklund. Yes, it would. It would because we are not right 
now geared up to implement those requirements. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. How long have you held your current position? 

Ms. Eklund. I have been with the Vermont Department of Edu- 
cation for 5 years. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Have the data collection requirements become 
more or less complex during that time? 

Ms. Eklund. I think that the new 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Coming from the Federal Government? 

Ms. Eklund. I think the new requirements, we see them as more 
complex. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. You testified, of course, in support of increasing 
the small state set-aside from $300,000 to $400,000 or $450,000. Do 
you have any recommendations to make with regard to the long- 
term solution of the problem? 

Ms. Eklund. I think that, again, if it is raised from $300,000 to 
$400,000 it will give us some time to perhaps secure some State 
funding for personnel that may need to be lost. We have tried that. 
We have six professional physicians that are funded through the 
set-aside funds, and we have six that are State funded and we con- 
tinue to try to move State personnel onto State dollars and that's a 
goal; but in terms of other administrative needs, within a year we 
would really be in a difficult situation. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Your Department of Education and, of course, the 
citizens of your good State are concerned that appropriate early 
intervention be provided to children. I would assume they would 
support the application of those early efforts to children below the 
age of 5 or below the age of 3. Why doesn't Vermont simply man- 
date that rather than asking the Federal Government to require 
you to do it? Why don't you do it yourselves? 

Ms. Eklund. We have been working in Vermont for a number of 
years and last year successfully passed mandatory kindergarten. I 
think it's a goal. 

Governor Kunin certainly has an early education initiative 
which she has been working on since coming to office. Prior to that 
Governor Snelling also had an early education initiative. But the 
State dollars have not been there to back it. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. I know that Congressman Jeffords is very inter- 
ested in it and, by the way, intended to be here but, like many of 
us, he cannot clone himself and he has to be somewhere else but 
did ask if he was late I extend to you his apologies and his support 
for your work and the work of your colleagues. 

The dilemma for us in Congress, of course, is that in this time of 
restricted budgetary flexibility and perhaps restricted national will 
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in certain areas, many, perhaps the majority here in the Congress 
would prefer that the States resc /e these problems that are so ob- 
vious, such as the necessity to : apact children at an ever earlier 
age not only for humanitarian reasons but because it is so economi- 
cally sound to do so. Yet, for 7 years now I have listened with great 
interest and considerable sympathy as State witness following 
State witness has come and asked that the Federal Government do 
these sorts of thmgs because North Carolina or Alabama or Wash- 
ington State or Florida or Montana refuses to do it for themselves 
Many of these people represent the same people who when Mem- 
bers of Congress go home say don't do us any more favors, we can't 
aftord any more, get out of our business. Somebody is not listening 
to the nght people. Whether it is Congress who wants to continue 
to tell Vermont what age children they shall serve or whether it is 
the folks m Vermont who say they want the Federal Government 
out of their busmess, I do not know, but vou see the dilemma we 
nave. 

Understand now, I am not being critical of your request. In fact, 
as 1 mdicated, I am sympathetic to it; but it does not seem to me to 
be the way that the National Government is currently moving 
even ttiough the experts that come before us to testify insist that 
we do these things. 

Dr. Cullar, what may I assume from your testimony or why don't 
you just tell me what you feel or what you believe about the 
nS^OERI? ^ research component from OSEP to the newly reorga- 

Ms. CuLLAR. That is a proposal you are saying*^ 
Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Ms. Cullar. Well, as I indicated in my testimony, the impor- 
tance for mtegratmg research, demonstration and service compo- 
nents are very critical; and for that reason I would see leaving the 
research activity in the Office of Special Education Programs The 
relationship of the priorities and the discretionary, demonstration 
to the priorities m the research— you know, from a management 
pomt of view, organizations have to be cut up into groups and 
there is, m fact, no logical way to make the cuts. So f think you 
have to look at what is programmatically sound. I think in this 
case you are lookmg more at the program issues than some of the 
technical research issues. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. I want to ask you this next question precisely be- 
cause you are not from a small State but rather represent a heavi- 
ly populated State. Does your State or do you know if any of the 
simUarly populated States to yourself have any objection to the ef- 
to provide a permanent solution to the small State set-aside 
difficulty, the small State cap? 

Ms. Cullar. No. No opposition. 

Mr. Williams. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might 
best do it? ^ 

Ms. CuLiAR. Well, one idea might be to allow some flexibility be- 
tween the 5 percent and the 20 percent. It is often not recognized 
that the definition of administration in the regulations for Public 
Law 94-142 include functions that we typically talk about that are 
support services functions. I would tie that provision, however, to 
the State plan process which would allow a small State who did 
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not, say, for instance, generate $300,000, it would allow them to 
propose use of the 20 percent for those statewide functions, defined 
as adniLnistration, make it open to the public comment process and 
then subject to the review and approval of the U.S. Department of 
Education. I woidd certainly be supportive of that and would not be 
terribly upset if that same provision was not available to large 
States. 

Mr. Williams. What is your State doing to try to resolve the 
coming teacher shortage, pwlicularly in the area of your expertise? 

Ms. CuLLAR. Well, Florida has for over 20 years supported an 
out-of-field scholarship program that reimburses the tuition of 
teachers going into special education who are not fully certified 
and that is supported by State dollars. The l^islature this past 
year created a teacher recruitment center. In fact, we will be hold- 
ing a fair in Orlando this spring and inviting folks from through- 
out the coimtry to come live in sunny Florida. School districts will 
be there with contracts that you may sign. We guarantee sim and 
sand and small salaries. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Williams. Are you inviting adults with children or just adult 
teachers to increase the student popidation of Florida and there- 
fore make the ratio even more difficult than you anticipate it to 
be? [Laughter.] 

We appreciate both of you being here with us today. Thanks very 
much. 

[Committee insert follows:] 

Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Sei^bct Education, 

Washington, DQ October 31, 1985. 

Judy Eklund, 

School Services Coordinator, Special Education Unit, Vermont Department of Educa- 
tion, State Capitol Office Building, Montpelier, VT 

Dear Ms. Eklund: Thank you for taking the time to present testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Select Education regarding the reauthorization of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act. Your testimony was extremely helpftil. 

Because of the number of witnesses testifying at the hearing, I was unable to ask 
several questions that are of interest to me. I would appreciate it if you would 
answer the questions set out below. The hearing record will be open untO November 
15 to include your responses to these additional questions. 

(1) You testified in support of increasing the small state set-aside from $300,000 to 
$450,000. I question whether this will provide a permanent solution to the problem 
we all recognize that small states are facing. Do you have any other recommenda- 
tions that may provide a more long-term solution that will not result in the need for 
Congress to revisit the issue again in several years? 

(2) Please expand on your recommendation for mandatmg preschool education m 
all the states for handicapped children ages 3-5. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, ^ „, 

Pat Williams. 



State of Vermont, 
Department of Education, 
Montpelier, November 15, 1985. 

Representative Pat Williams, ^ 

Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building Annex #i, Washington, DC. 
Dear Representative Williams: Again, thank you for the opportunity to present 
testimony on the reauthorization of the Education of the Handicapped Act. In re- 
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sponse to your letter of October 31, 1985. 1 hope that the informaUon below will be 
helpful. 

Increasing the small state set-aside from $300,000 to $450,000: 
As vou pointed out at the hearing, an increase in the administrative set-aside 
from $300,000 to $450,000 is not a permanent solution. Given the grim fiscal picture 
at ^e federal level, it is unrealistic for states to expect increased federal support 
Perhaps the only solution at this point in time is to allow small states additional 
flexibility within their 25% allotment for discretionary programs and administra- 
tion. 

Mandating presdiool education for handicapped children ages 3-5: 
• Early identification and intervention for handicapped chil£en is an area in which 
P.L. 94-142 does not go far enough. As I stated in my testimony, some 85% of the 
handicapped children under three receive no special education services in Vermont; 
30% to 40% of the handicapped children under six are not served. Of all areas of 
education, the research is clear in support for early intervention as an investment 
that will pajr off. In Vermont, the cost of providing services to a preschool handi- 
capped cmld averages 50% less per student than services for handicapped students 
at uie hig^ school leveL Providing preschool services will not eliminate the need for 
later special education services but may diminish the need for very intensive serv- 
ices. 

In Vermont, we are slowly buildiii|f preschool programs. Over the past four years, 
we have secured state support to one to two new programs rach year. There is 
support in Vermont for early education for all children, however, prcwram growth is 
slow to meet the needs of the unserved children. Federal support in this critical 
area of underserved handicapped children would quicken the pace of program devel- 
opment. 

Sincerely, 

Judy Eklund, 

Coordinator, School District Services, Special Education Unit 

Mr. Williams. Winifred Anderson and James Rosenfeld. 

Mrs. Anderson is a Parent Education Advocacy Training Center 
representative ftx)m Alexandria, VA; and Mr. Rosenfeld is with the 
CRP Publishing Co. in Alexandria, 

STATEMENTS OF WINIFRED GUTHRIE ANDERSON, PARENT EDU- 
CATION ADVOCACY TRAINING CENTER, ALEXANDRIA, VA; AND 
S. JAMES ROSENFELD, CRP PUBLISHING CO., ALEXANDRIA, VA 
Mr. WiLUAMS. Ms. Anderson, please proceed. 
Ms. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, I am Winifred Guthrie Anderson, 
and over the past 14 years I have directed programs under the 
handicapped children's early education program and the current 
parent organization projects. 

Prior to 1978 I was director of the Resurrection Center in Alex- 
andria, VA. This federally funded demonstration and outreach 
project integrated preschoolers with handicapping conditions with 
their nonhandicapped peers. Parent participation in the classroom 
was required because of our belief that parent education along with 
children's education brings children as far as they can go down 
their developmental pathways. 

As parents of disabled children left the preschool program and 
moved into the maze of the public school system, they hsd difficid- 
ty finding their way. As a result of that in 1978 several colleagues 
from the Resurrection Center and I foimded the Parent Education 
Advocacy Training Center. Since then our staff has trained several 
thousand parents of students in special education and have includ- 
ed many educational professionals in our training groups. 

Since 1981 we have prepared 96 teams of parents and profession- 
als who, in turn, have conducted educational advocacy courses for 
parents, primarily in Virginia, West Virginia, and ISfaryland. These 
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teams have been sponsored by State education agencies, local edu- 
cation agencies, and many nonprofit organizations. An example of 
one of the teams at work in our rural locality in Virginia is snown 
in a newspaper article on the last page of my written testimony. 

In addition to being the author of many articles with my col- 
leagues, Stephen Qiitwood and Deidre Haydenn, I have written a 
book entitled "N^otiating the Special Education Maze: A Guide 
for Parents and Teachers, published by Prentice-Hall. This book 
has been circulated to over 7,000 families in the United States. I 
offer this background of my work to provide the conmuttee with 
the perspective from which my testimony has been developed and 
from which it must be evaluated. Equally important, I offer this 
history as evidence of the postive contributions which Federal lead- 
ership in the field of special education has achieved over the past 
15 years. 

I would use the minutes allocated for my oral testimony to high- 
light the three recommendations found in my written testimony. 

Our first recommendation is for joint training programs for par- 
ents and educators. Until CJongress enacted the Education for the 
Handicapned Act, parents were excluded from decisio nm a k i n g re- 
garding their children's special education. EHA has provided rights 
to parents for notification, consent participation, and challenge. It 
protects children fi-om misclassification and arbitrary or inappro- 
priate placement in school programs. Between 1977 and tod^ 50 
parent training and information centers have received Federal 
funds to establ^h centers and to provide services to parents in 32 
States and territories. The funding for these centers is currently 
under the 1983 amendments. Public Law 94-199. All of these cen- 
ters provide training courses for parents and support services to 
help them exercise nieir rights under EHA. Studies both from our 
center and from other parent centers reflecting educators' and par- 
ents' opinions show that parents who have attended training 
courses are more effective when working with school officials on 
behalf of their children. 

Problems remain, however. Negative attitudes, either perceived 
or real between parents and school professionals, have recently 
been reported. Training programs are needed which unite parents 
and educators and provide opportunities for mutual learning, op- 
portunities to build cooperative, supportive partnerships. 

In our experience the parent-educator partnership is realistic. It 
is working in many communities. 

Careful reading of the grant guidelines, however, under person- 
nel preparation leaves significant ambiguity concerning joint train- 
ing of parents and educators. There are provisions for training par- 
ents here, training teachers there, training administrators else- 
where; but providing training for members of a team in isolation, 
one from the other, does not enable them to work together, does 
not build collaborative teams. Therefore, our first recommendation 
to the subcommittee is that language in the law, ^regulations, and 
program guidelines be clarified to ^ow for parent centers to pro- 
vide joint training sessions for parents and educators. 

Additionally, we recommend language be added to the law to 

f)romote joint training programs throu^ parent centers. State and 
ocal education agencies and institutions of higher education. Such 
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i^S^^ ^ advance positave attitudes and the cooperative parl> 
fnlfe„®?T°"^ tiie Handicapped Act and e.-^pWd in the 
fWlowmg letter from a father who took a parent training course in 
Charles County, MD. This man wrote: -^^^g wjurae m 

l^"^}? ^^^^ ^ started the couree I had a bad feeline toward the 

^StS«2r,ZIS T I. noaung about thelS> prKram. Now that I ha^ cra^ 

pleted the course. I have a whole new outlook on the ^les Coun^ schorf ^rt^ 

™.SilftT°— "•eco^jaendation concerns the allocation of funds for 
parent trammg and information centers. Needless to say, like 
every other program I beheve a significant increase in fundms for 
parent orgamzation projects is needed to provide adequate traming 
and mformation to all parents in the nation. Given the current 
^°^f''':9>ngi^"8hould direct that a critical mass 
of fim^ be awarded to those parent centers who demonstrate two 
catties: First, an abiUty to collaborate with State and loSS 
cation agencies, msbtutions of higher education and other con- 
sumer groups m proyidmg training and information services: the 
second criterion for the centers is l£e capabiUty to reach out to all 
1,^1 diverse geographical areas and within diveree cul- 

tural, ethnic, and mcome groups. Rather than elaborate fiirther on 
SseSStiSr™™ pass on to my third one in the 

The &ial recommendation we make supports stricter compliance 
rtandards for least restrictive placement. At this time the Office of 
Special Education and RehabiUtative Services is developing stridor 
cpmphance standards for placement of students in the teait iStric- 
fw« ."iSJ^i^^i u^® recommend that the subcommittee support 
;SSo ?u t?°^ momtonng closely through its oversight func- 
tions the achievement of least restrictive placements throughout 
the school bfe of all exceptional students. Students whose ^hool 
lives are sheltered in segregated classrooms or buildings cannot be 
prepared to assume mdependent, productive lives when they leave 
school to move mto community life. 

D^pite gains made in the last 10 years in educational program- 
education students, many of them continue to be 
excluded from mtegrated educational opportunities. There are too 
many lovely new school buildings where one fmds only severely 
handicapped students. The classrooms for teenages with disabUitira 
are stUl m separate wmgs of elementary schools. Time after time 
J- u^-? are placed in certain classrooms simply because of their 
aisaouity label. 

As students grow older another pressing restrictive placement 
issue IS reported by parents. Their chUdren with disabilities most 
often are excluded from regular vocational education. Clearly the 
Education for the Handicapped Act includes vocational eduction 
as one form of r^lar education for which handicapped students 
are eligible. Parents contmually report that the entry point into 
regular vocational education is usually dependent upon finding an 

Sni^Ti^®^*'''®.**^^ one.who opens his or her doors to all 
studente. The Vocational Education Program may be the key to a 
disabled student s independence even more than traditional aca- 
demic subjects. This key is an education right and should not 
depend upon searching for a willing teacher. 
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The least restrictive standard is a vital component of the Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped Act This was codified to overcome the 
s^regation of students with disabilities. Therefore, I reiterate our 
final recommendation, that the subcommittee monitor closely the 
achievement of the least restrictive placement throughout the 
school life of all exceptional children. 

Thank you for your consideration, and I will be pleased to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. Williams. Thanks very much* 

[The prepared statement of Winifi-ed Guthrie Anderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Winifred Guihrie Anderson on Behalf of the Parent 
Educational Advocacy Training Center 

sumbsary 

The Parent Educational Advocacy Training Center makes the following recom- 
mendations to the Subcommittee on Select Education as they reauthorize the discre- 
tionary programs under the Education of the Handicapped Act: 

L Joint Training Proems for Parents and Educators 

a. Language in the law, regulations and program guidelines should be clarified to 
allow for Parent Training and Information Centers to provide joint training sessions 
for parents and educators. 

b. Additional language should be added to the law to promote joint training pro- 
grams through Parent Centers, state and local education agencies, and institutions 
of h^her education, thus advancing cooperative working relationships and effective 
colkuboration between parents and educators. 

£ Strategic Allocation of Funds for Parent Training and Information Centers 

Given current funding levels. Congress should direct that a critical mass of funds 
be awarded to those Parent Training and Information Centers who demonstrate a 
capacity to: 

a. Collaborate with state and local education agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation and other consumer groups in providing training and information services; 

b. Provide outreach to underserved populations across diverse geographical areas, 
not necessarily limited to a single state. 

3. Stricter compliance Standards for Least Restrictive Placement 

At this time the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services is jvel- 
oping stricter compliance standards for placement of students in the least restrictive 
environment. The Subcommittee should support this critical effort monitoring 
closely through its oversight functions the achievement of least restrictive place- 
ments throughout the school life of all exceptional students. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Winifred Guthrie Anderson, Executive Director of the Parent 
Educational Advocacy Training Center in Alexandria, Viiginia. Over the past four- 
teen years I have directed programs under the Handicapped Children's Early Edu- 
cation Program and the current Parent Organization Projects. 

BACKGROUND 

From 1972 to 1978 I was the educational director of one of the first federallv 
funded demonstration and outreach projects designed to int^rate preschool chil- 
dren with handicapping conditions with their non-handicapped peers. At Resurrec- 
tion Children's Center parents of both handicapped and non-huidicapped children 
are required to assist professional teachers in the classrooms in order to promote 
parent education as well as the education of their children. During these years I 
worked closely with parents of children with disabilities as they made ^he transition 
from the integrated preschool to the maze of public school education. 

As I worked with these parents, the difficulties they encountered in participating 
effectively in the special education planning process became readily apparent These 
experiences led my colleagues and me to submit a proposal in 197o to the then 
Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, to train parents of 
handicapped children in the knowledge and skills they needed to participate in the 
parent-^ucator partnership. 
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Rtm the award of the Parent Center's initial grant in 1978 to the present, our 
8ta£f has trained over three thousand parents in their roles in the special education 
planning process. Additionally we have pepared ninety-six teams of parents and 
professionals from eleven states to conduct our educational advocacy courses in 
their local communities. These teams, many of whom were sponsored by state and 
local education agencies as well as non-pront organizations, have themselves trained 
over twenty-five hundred parents and professiomds. 

From these programs arose materials for a book titled "Negotiating the Special 
Education Maze: A Guide for Parents and Teadiers." This book, written with my 
colleagues Stephen Chitwood and Deidre Hayden and published by Prentice-Hall, 
has reached over 7,000 parents and professsionals throughout the United States, 
with royalties going solely to the federal sovenm:ient and to the work of the Center. 

I ofler this background of my work and that of the Parent Educational Advocacy 
Training Center to provide the Committee with the perspective from which my tes- 
tmnony nas been developed and from which it must be evaluated. Equally impor- 
tant, I offer this history as evidence of the positive contributions which federal lead- 
ership in the field of special education has achieved over the past fifteen years. 

First, I wish to thank the Chairman for the invitation and opportunity to address 
this Subcommittee on the important issue of the provision of training and informa- 
tion to ensure the active involvement of parents in their children's special educa- 
tion. This year marks the tenth anniversary of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act, a law which has revolutionized special education. Among the great benefits of 
EHA is the requirement of a collaborative relation^p between parents and school 
professionals to |dan together individualized programs and instructbn for children 
in special education. It is about the provisions and programs for parents under EHA 
that I have been asked to testify. 

A look at the legislative history of PL 94-142 reveals the Congress' wisdom in reo- 
ognvang the benefits our children derive when parents have a right to contribute 
their expertise and intimate knowledge of their sons and dat^tera to the special 
education process. The provision for mandatary joint planning conferences between 
parents and the educators who provide school services is soundly based upon re- 
search finding showing that education is most effective when parents as well as 
children are mvolved in educational programming. Until the enactment of EHA, 
however, parents were excluded from decision mMn^ regarding appropriate serv- 
ices for children in special education. 

The Education of the Handicapped Act provides basic rights to parents for notifi- 
cation, consent, rartidpation, and challenge. The rights were instituted fay the Con- 
gress to protect handicapped children fiom misclanification and from arbitrary or 
inappropriate placement m programs. Ten years ago, however, neither school pro- 
fessionals nor parents were prepared to fulfill the new roles brought about by tiie 
new parental rights. How were parents to learn their rights and responsibilities re- 
garding their children's evaluation and non-discriminatory testing, eligibility for 
special education, planning the individualized education prgramTplacement in ttie 
least restrictive environment, access to school records, periodic review of the educa- 
tional program, and due process procedures? How were education professionals to 
change from making autonomous decisions about children's special education to a 
working, collaborative relationship with these children's parents? 

JOINT TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR PARENTS AND EDUCATORS 

The Personnel Preparation discretionary program under EHA includes training 
moni^ for educators and for the parents of students witii disabilities. Since 1977, 
the Division of Personnel Preparation has awarded grants to varous consumer and 
professional groups who have provided training and information to parents. Then in 
1983, under the amendment to EHA, PL 98-199, Parent Training and Information 
Centers were specifically authorized to provide programs for parents. As you are 
aware, these Parent Training and Information Centers, funded by a ten percent set 
aside of personnel preparation funds, are required to be non-profit agencies operated 
by a Board of Directors or by a special governing committee of the Board, comprised 
of a minority of parents of handicapped'^children. Currently, 60 Parent Training and 
Information Centers are oi>erationai in 32 states and territories. Research and eval- 
uation studies of the effectiveness of the training courses and information provided 
to parents by the PACER Center in Minneapolis and by the Parent Educational Ad- 
vocacy Training Center in Alexandria have demonstrated two important findings. 
First, parents participate more effectively in developing, securing and monitoring 
appropriate special education programs for their children after they have participat- 
ed in training courses provided by the Centers. Second, and equally impressive, edu- 
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cators with whom these parents have worked, find that parents who have received 
training are better able to represent their children's educational needs, work more 
cooperatively with school personnel, and are more realistic about what school S3^ 
terns are required to provide. , . ^ 

Problems remain, however, in implementing the partnership of parents and edu- 
cators envisioned by Congress ten years ago. The Seventh Annual Report to Con- 
gress on the Implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act submitted 
this year states: "Greater parent involvement is required. The need to develop atti- 
tudes, dTy"«<'^, oiganizations, structures and options that support and encourage 

parent involvement is well documented," , 

What measures must be taken to ensure that attitudes, climates, organizations, 
structures and options will support and encourage parent involvement? 

"Cooperative, supportive partner^ps are the result of creative efforts on thepart 
of both parents and state agenpy personnel to establish such relationshU>s." These 
words written by James K. (^oway. Executive Director of the National Association 
of State Directors of Special Education, describe an informal survey he conducted in 
June 1985, at a national meeting of representatives of federally funded Parent 
Training and Information Centers. Responses to a question asking what parent rep- 
resentatives wished their relationship with state departments of education to be m- 
cluded words such as "cooperative,*' "collaborative," "trusting," and "reciprocal" 
Responses to a question asking how parent representatives would describe current 
relationships with state departments of education included a different set of 
words— "tense," "hostile," and "adversarial." Measures must be taken to turn 
around such negative attitudes reflecting either the perceived or real relationships 
between parents and public ofRcials. ^ . , . . 

In our experience the parenteducator partnership is realistic. It is working in 
some communities. But partnership is not achieved by talking about it. PartnersWp 
requires hard work, with give and take by both parents and professionals. For the 
vast m^'ority of parents the training and information services provided by Parent 
Centers can assist in building a partnership in which both parties have equal re- 
spect for the other's knowledge and expertise. Granted, throughout the country 
there remain some educators who revise to comply with the law, just as there 
remain some parents who are unreasonable in their demands. But when the true 
partnership is achieved, the adversarial relationships resulting in due process and 
court procedures so costly to both parties can, in great measure, be avoided. 

As currently set forth, the Education of the Handicapped Act, its implementmg 
regulations and program guidelines are worded in such a way as to minimize or to 
prohibit the training of parents and public educators together. There are provisions 
for training parents here, traininff teachers there, and training administrators else- 
where in such a way as the parties may never meet. Over the years many of the 
Parent Training and Information Centers have sought to include educators in their 
parent training groups. Others have not. Likewise parent centers are often asked to 
give presenta^ns to teadiers' groups about parent involvement. A careful readmg 
of the laws, regulations and grant guidelines under the personnel preparation dis- 
cretionaxy program leaves significant ambiguity concerning joint training of parents 
and educators. The wording of the law and the regulations is not clear on feis issue. 

Certainly training programs are needed which provide information specmcaly tai- 
lored for parents and for educators to fulfill their unique roles under EHA. But 
training membars of a team in isolation one from the other does not allow them to 
work together. Cooperative, supportive parent-educator partnerships are needed to 
bring al^t optimum growth and development of handicapped children and youth. 
And cooperative, supportive partnerships can and should be built upon training pro- 
grams which unite parents and educators in opportunities for mutual learning, 
growth and understanding. Thus we recommend: 
Recommendation 1: Joint Training Programs for F^nts and Educators. 

a. Language in the law, regulations and program guidelines should be clarified to 
allow for Parent Training and Information Centers to provide joint training sessions 
for parents and educators. ... 

b. Additional language should be added to the law to promote jomt traming pro- 
grams through Parent Centers, state and local education agencies, and institutions 
of higher education, thus advancing cooperative working relationships and effective 
collaboration between parents and educators. 

STRATEGIC ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOK PARENT TRAINING AND INFORMATION CENTERS 

The Senate Committee Report for S. 1341, states that Parent Training and Infor- 
mation Centers "are to be distributed throughout the United States taking into ac- 
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S!^il?^ A^ZJ^ff^ ^ "wal areas but those of states and reaons " 

S^^t^™?M ^"Wbution criteria for the Parent Centers. GivenXXg 

K^^g^^c^^"'' ^-^^ .noreli^l^^SSor;^! 

s "PP°°yy level for Parent Training and Information Centers 

w aronaunately $6 million to cover 57 states and Series. If ttKSey ifS. 
ed Mually among the statw each state would be awarded Jl W)^. ^e l^jrTof 
the Centers, however, has diown that one Center per state is insXcient inS of 
*''-!u™*'I? P2P^*'I" example, the city of Siicago has two Parent ^teii 

with a third c«iter functioning in down state filinois. ^o hi« ?Sro Slrs^ 
dti^^T£'SS^I"n?*^ " large geopaphical area inclu^^e^i ^ " 

^^^l^v ^^"JP^lS^r.f*^ » fesion uicfuding southwestemOhio Md^ts 
of northvrest KentucW. Cahfomia has four federally funded Par^t CenteiTr^ 
^nding to diverse et&nic. linguistic and geograpUc ai^ Stat«^th te^fe^ 
graphical area and smaUer populations facelro&ems arising W tS di^^ 
time and expense required for travel to remote areas. aistances. 
The effiM^iveness of ^e Parent Centers is directly proportional to the oualitv and 
fiscal resouroes available fo? Sd?^viti^ Sie aCs a 
miaU grant to a large number of Centers results in a disproportionate a^unt of 
the ftmds being ccmstuned m overhead costs. SmaU grants to iSmy OenteS^ du 
Pl^efforts m the development of training materSb and oSi^^^o^tion 

J^'i^FI^^^- e^Plogp^by existing Parent Centers iUustrate how overhead 
TW„w^^"Pj"*S*"' 3^ "^''^ H contained. The Parent Educatiomd AdvS 
Trainmg Center has demonstrated the efficiency of a multi-state effort ^ett^ 
t«unerK.f.tramerB model prescribed by the parent competition g^t gSw^W 
Teams of parents and professionals from locaTcommunifiM are b^ht to a foS^- 
day training sesdon in which they learn to conduct parent tratotog wSrsw Ind to 

D^rti:r^n''«f^f^ '*''" ^*^**«'- Thel^nt-^Ho^^^^a^ 
provided foUow-up consultation services from our center. This mechanismfor ^ 
semination of practices and materials has proven effective in ViiSTw^ vL^ 
SrMSi* rl"" ^r^^ """t^^™ states. Each oTu,7t«^ is^ 
^^^^^^^^^ Department of Education, the local educati^agenc^^J^ 
an estabhshed consumer agency. Local teams are able to revise and present materi- 
:;^d'^S^L'^'S.^?e!^"»"^ characteristics of the populations.^^^ 

^^J^!!^J!^f"^\^'^?^ Training and Information Centers send individual 
staff members or teams from tiieir central office to conduct programs for parenta 
throughout a metropoLtan area, state or region. Through botii aroroaches ovwW 
co^^«| mmmiize«f and tiie maximum dSribution o? innovati^e^^oSSSTis 

aPpt'^^.W^ ^^H^ri *<',the Education of tiie Handicapped 

Act, PL 98-199. quotes Dr. PhilUp R. Jones. "My observations from aroundT l*e 
J n that such paront tiaining'^Md KSiin ^r^s ^ 

Innovative prt^nams are needed. Parent Centers funded by the federal eovem- 
ment must have tiie rapacity to reach out to all famUies across various geograohical 
configurations and witiiin dfvsrse cultural, ethnic and income groups «^"P™'=^ 
in aL1utSfSH|ri1,X'?"'=*'""^'lP»^?t Training and Information inters set forth 
j^"?-^^^-^^' ^ implemented on a shoestring budget. The develoo- 

ment and delivery of traming and information services as midatS^under the law 
JS™ to dl^rfip to purees which can take a number of 

The Senate Committee Report for S. 1341. "urges parent organizations who are 
i;f?fiir3^i™?nTi^r'* the expertise^of serial ed^t^ prof^iontSI 

iUs^ ""^ implementation of the parent training and information program^ 

^f^j^n-il^^ k'^H* Co'JP^ss P'SPOta Joint ventures between pai^ ^d 
KS.SS'yS^ in building and operating effective Parent Training and Information 
Centers. Over the last eight years our Center has worked succ^ully throuSi joint 
T?S ^^^^^''''^ ^"^^ Board, our staif and tV^nta^^SS 

S'^ ^r^^TJ^k'^r.*"*^'"?"'""^.''* ^ heen created in which school officials 
refer parents to the Center for assistance, even at times when the narents and 
^^i?'?^"! ~''"i'=t- State and local education ag^ndes and con^me?^ups^ 
quest the development of training courses for parents and educators to advance the 
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parent-school partnership. Again, evaluation studies report from both parents and 
school officials the effectiveness of the collaborative approach. Therefore, we recom- 
mend: . 

Recommendation 2: Strategic Allocation of Funds for Parent Training and Infor- 
mation Centers. 

Given ciurent funding levels. Congress should direct that a critical mass of funds 
be awarded to those Parent Training and Information Centers who demonstrate a 
capaaty to: 

a. Collaborate with state and local education agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation and other consumer groups in providing training and information services; 

D. Provide outreach to underserved populations across diverse geographical areas, 
not necessarily limited to a single state. 

STRICTER COMPLIANCE STANDARDS FOR LEAST RESTRICTIVE PLACEMENT 

The last ten years have shown remarkable gains in educational programming for 
students with disabihties. Nevertheless, Parent Centers throughout the nation 
report serious problems m implementmg EHA's mandate for educating students in 
the least restrictive environment. This vital component of the law was codified to 
ojgrcome segregation of students with disabiHties. Despite the requirements of 
hHA, large numbers of students continue to be excluded from int^rated education- 
al opportumties. 

Ten years after the passage of EHA school systems stiU construct numerous segre- 
gated special education faciUties— fine new buildings where only students wth 
severe disabihties may be found. A decade after PL 94-142 school systems contmue 
to locate teenagers with disabihties m separate wings of elementiy schools. Ten 
years after the law most students living m state institutions are denied access to 
classrooms m Ihe local community's public schoote. Ten years after the law excel- 
lent vocational/techmcal schools exclude students with disabihties from partidpatr 
ing m the vocational programs. Instead, many school systems provide special educa- 
tion students with no vocational prcpramming or offer s^^ated vocational class- 
rooms with inferior equipment, taught by special education teachers with no tram- 
mg m vocational education. The least restrictive mandate is far from a reahty. 

Placement of students in the least restrictive envh-opment requires parents, regu- 
lar education teachers, special education teachers and support personnel to seek cre- 
ative ways to cross traditional boundary lines between services. Resistance to re- 
movmg disabled students from segregated settings comes not only from school pro- 
fessionals but also from parents, many of whom beheve a more sheltered environ- 
ment leads to better education. In general, however, educational reasons do not jus- 
tify the movement of handicapped children from mtegrated educational programs to 
more restrictive settmgB..So states a draft buUetin from the U.S. Office of Special 
Education Programs. Nevertheless, children are placed time after time in certain 
classrooms supply bjscause the classrooms* names correspond to the diagnostic labs 
placed upon the children— severely emotionaUy disturbed, learning disSled, mUdly 
mentally retarded, or whatever. 

Parents need training to meet the demands required to advocate successfully for 
their son s and daughter's placement in the least restrictive environment. They 
must learn to asess their chfld s strengths and needs, and to develop skills in work- 
ing with both special and regular educators. This point again calls attention to rec- 
ommendation for joint training efforts including parents of special education stu- 
dents and the professionals with whom they must collaborate. Parent Training and 
Information Centers, as well as preservice and inservice training for teachers, must 
continuaUy strive to teach parents and professionals to work toward the integration 
of students m special education with their* non-handicapped peers. 

I think of two families in Northern Vii^ginia who have struggled for years to keep 
their children, both of whom have Down syndrome, in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. One family used the due process procedures to prove their contention that the 
appropriate education in the least restrictive environment for thefr daughter was 
part time m the regular education setting and part time in a classroom for learning 
disabled children. The parents* position was upheld by the hearing officer. The 
other family, through many trials and tribulations, has maintained their son in reg- 
ular education classrooms, now including regular vocational education. These fami- 
lies, however, are exceptions. They are not exceptional, ho»^er, in their desire to 
enable their sons and daughers to live independent, productive lives. 

Remo^ of special education students from the regular school environment 
denies them access to the mainstream of society. Unemployment among all persons 
with disabilities has been estimated as high as seventy percent. Unfortunately, the 
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least restrictive concept has not translated successfully into the practice of special 
needs students participating in regular vocational training with appropriate support 
services. There is strong resistance to the participation of students with disabilities 
in regular vocational education programs. As a result of the Parent Center's train- 
ing and consultation with families, interviews with educators and reviews of the lit- 
eratiire, we believe that this resistance primarily stems from the following factors: 
J;. A of experience by vocational educators in dealing with persons with dis- 
abUities, and httle knowledge about disabled persons' capabuities and potential; 

2. An unwillinpess of vocational educators to compromise on standards of 
achievement or alter course completion requirements to reflect individual differ- 
ences; 



3. A feeling of personal responsibility that most vocational educatora have about 
the safety of thrtr students when they are working with power equipment or are 
otherwise exposed to some type of hazard; 

4. An assumption that it would be harder to place graduates with disabilities in 
jobs; coupled with recognition that program effectiveness in vocational education de- 
pends m large part on the placement rate of course graduates; 

5. A lack of aggressiveness by students in special education and their parents in 
obtaining assignments to vocational classes. 

The continuation of this eduational failure will perpetuate future unemployment 
among disabled youth and adults. Students whose school lives have been sheltered 
m s^fregated classrooms or buildings can never be prepared to assume full and pro- 
du^ive hves when they leave school and move into family, work and community 

We know from our experiences of the last decade that many students with mild to 
severe physical and learning handicaps can succeed in regular vocational programs, 
provided they receive individually prescribed suppliemental services. These same 
f^"1?S^ can become productive workers in competitive employment settings. Clear- 
ly, EHA includes vocational education as one form of regular education to which 
students with handicapping conditions have legal access. For disabled students voca- 
tional «iucation is a part of the r^^ular education program that may be the key to 
their adult mdependence, even more than traditional academic subjects. Thus, we 
recommend: 

Recommendation 3: Stricter Compliance Standards for Least Restrictive Place- 
ment. 

At this time the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services is devel- 
oping stncter ownpliance standards for placement of students in the least restrictive 
environment. The Subcommittee should support this critical effort by monitoring 
closely through its oversi^t functions the achievement of least restrictive place- 
ments Uiroughout the school life of all exceptional students. 

Thank you for your consideration. I will be pleased to answer any questions the 
Subcommittee may have. ^ ^ 
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in various States and about basic criteria. We know, for example, 
that Public Law 94-142 allows States the option of a two-tier hear- 
ing system; that is, a local hearing with an appeal to the state level 
or, on the other hand, a hearing on the state level only. We know 
that some States have one system and we know some States have 
another system. We also know that in recent years there has been 
a trend toward a single-level hearing system, but that basically is 
all we do know. 

We are not sure about the data on any of those trends. There is 
no national data base on the number of hearings that have been 
conducted under Public Law 94-142, on the numbers or qualifica- 
tions of the hearing officers who have conducted these hearings, on 
the training or the support that has been provided for these hear- 
ing officers or of the cost of the hearings, despite all the outcry in 
the last 5 or 6 years about that cost. Most frequently cited are 
horror stories about the cost of hearings and, indeed, there are 
some horror stories. Most hearings, I suspect, however, fall well 
below the horror stories that we have heard. 

There was at the outset of Public Law 94-142 the lack of a clear 
picture exactly as to what the hearing system would be and what it 
should be, and I think there was some misunderstanding as well. 
But I think that this lack of a clear picture has turned in on itself 
and generated some dislike for hearings and for attorneys that is 
somewhat misplaced. Hie hearing system has been characterized, 
unfairly I thinlc, as being too formal, too expensive and primarily 
for the benefit of attorneys. There is some truth to that, but I 
think, in fact, not a great deal. 

But as a result of that feeling the hearing system has been treat- 
ed as somewhat the family skeleton in the closet by virtually all 
segments of the special education community from the Federal 
Government's OSEP down ttirough SEA's and LEA's. Nevertheless, 
in reviewing the various sources such as th literature, SEA deci- 
sions, court decisions, my personal experience in talking with other 
people who have been in a number of hearings and anecdotes, it is 
possible to identify a number of common themes for the improve- 
ment of hearing systems and hearing officers. 

These are, first, an improvement in professional background and 
training of hearing officers; second, an assurance that hearing offi- 
cers will be independent and impartial; third, improvements in in- 
service training and support; and, fourth, a fair and adequate basis 
for remuneration. Let me go into just a bit of detail about each of 
those. 

As a prelude to that I think it is necessary to bring to your atten- 
tion the uncertainty to which I alluded a few moments ago con- 
cerning the character of hearings systems. I think, on one hand, 
the educational community hoped and believed that due process 
hearings would be some sort of informal conference between par- 
ents and education officials at which disputes concerning a child's 
special education program could be resolyed rather informally. In 
fact, that is not, for the most part, what has happened. In fact, that 
is not, I think, what the law intended if one looks at the letter of 
the law. 

Due process hearings certainly have become in some States far 
more formal than anyone believed or even desired. I think that is 
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? wu natural evolution of the law. It has also been asked 
Sf5®/.u®^,""^ 8^°"^^ attend some sort of mediation 

ettort I think personally that would be a mistake for two reasons. 

First of all, hearing officers frequently, almost always, are not 
trained m mediation techniques. Second of all, it would confuse the 
parents and the educational officials as to exactly what role the 
heanng officer is going to play when a failure of the mediation 
effort occurs. Another pomt that has been raised concerning hear- 
mg officers is whether hearing officers should be active or passive. 
Uy that I mean, m the conduct of a hearing should they attempt to 
ehcit evidence on the part of the parents, particularly who are not 
repr^ented, or should they merely sit back and accept into the 
record whatever testimony is presented. 

I can tell you that various States have various ideas and prac- 
tices about this. There is no consistent pattern that I can detect. As 
to the improvements specifically, first of all, I think that there 
should be some way by which States can be required to have a pro- 
fessional background and minimum training for hearing officers. 
Un the basis of what I have been able to determine, there is no 
consistency, agreement or basis for establishing criteria concerning 
desirable professional background for hearing officers. That is, it is 
not clear as to whether hearing officers should be educators or 
should be attorneys or could be either, and there has never been 
any study to find out which performed better. 

l^ere has always existed within the States tension between the 
need tor legal competency, on the one hand, and expertise in spe- 
cial eduration, on the other. Training programs vary widely in this 
regard. Some States, for example, have only attorneys as hearing 
officer. Many States allow both attorneys and special education 
people, other States have an administrative law judge system by 
which due process hearings are allocated to the existing adminis- 
trative law mechanism. 

In terms of the type of training that is provided to any of these 
groups. It has been for the most part, insofar as I can determine, 
tairly minimal. It is not simply a question of training materials, for 
?c^J? I peraonally reviewed training manuals for around 
15 different States. The manuals are fine in terms of modem of ma- 
terial m them, but the time allocated to impart the information to 
hearing officers is rarely more than 2 days, and for someone who 
has no background m either law or special education that is simply 
inadequate. 

•4. °" *° second point, independence and impartial- 

ity. This has been a developing story. Independence from the par- 
ties and impartiality concerning the ultimate resolution of the dis- 
pute IS absolutely critical to instilling confidence in the system 
There have been inconsistent statements from the Federal Govern- 
ment about this. The courts have been fairly consistent in requir- 
ing where the issue has been put to them that hearing officers be 
independent. Steps were taken within the last 2 years by the Fed- 
eral Government to assure that this independence was, m fact, es- 
tablished. Nevertheless, there must be some confusion in the minds 
of parents concerning independence and impartiality where the 
trainmg responsibility and selection procedures for hearing officers 
continue to be the responsibility of the State education agency. 
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Concerning the type of in-service training and support that hear- 
ing officers should be provided, as I have indicated there is a wide 
variation in the amount and type of training that is provided, some 
States do it with SEA personnel; other States bring in consultants; 
some States use NASDE personnel to do this. In virtually all 
States, with some exceptions, hearing officers are not provided 
either initial training or the continuing support that someone in 
that position requires in order to competently perform his or her 
job. For example, hearing officers usually are not customarily pro- 
vided copies of other hearing decisions issued in their States. The 
practice varies from State to State, but in many respects that hap- 
pens in many States. They are not nonnally provided the furids to 
purchase services so they can keep up on the law and develop- 
ments in special education. Finally, they have no convenient means 
of finding out how to handle a particular dispute when it is placed 
before them. "Diere is no support network in place, and I have 
heard on a number of occasions where hearing officers were faced 
with a problem during the hearing or during the adjournment of a 
hearing and went to the State education agency officials in order to 
determine how to handle that. I am not referring strictly to proce- 
dural matters. I am talking about substantive matters. 

Obviously, as p£urt and parcel of this problem, hearing officers 
ought to bie adequately remunerated. I am in the process of con- 
ducting an informal survey about this. It appears the methods of 
remuneration vary from paying people per hour for a hearing with- 
out a TPpyimiiTTi, paying them a flat dollar amount for a hearing to 
paying them x dollars per hour with a maximum. The variation is 
incremble. Obviously, as in most things you get what you pay for. I 
have seen no State in which anyone can make a living bemg a 
hearing officer unless they happen to be an administrative law 
judge in the administrative law system. 

Cfn the basis of the review that I have conducted in order to pre- 
pare for this hearing and my other experience, I want to reiterate 
that due process hearings have basicjEdly served the process for 
which they were intended. I think there is some recognition of this 
in the fact that the number of hearings has gone down in the last 
couple of years. Nevertheless, there are some changes ttiat I think 
could be made and should be made, and they are listed in the testi- 
mony I have submitted to you. 

They are, first, require States to include more data on hearings 
systems in the State plans. Now, very sketchy information in this 
regard had been included in what is called the Year End Perform- 
ance Report in 1980-81, 1 believe, and it was discontinued at that 
point. I have no idea why. But more information should be re- 
quired. 

Second, I thmk the States should be required to adopt mmimum 
standards for appointment of hearing officers and mandate the cri- 
teria for initial and in-service training. 

Third, I think the States should be encouraged to provide hear- 
ing officers with the information they need to realistically perform 
their mission and to pay tttam sufficiently so they can secure what- 
ever information they need on their own. 

Fourth, I think that the responsibility for training hearmg offi- 
cers should be entirely removed from SEA's by the possible seeding 
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of development centers or a development center— I do not think 
there is need for more than one, frankly— to develop a curriculum 
for the training of hearing officers and training them. 

Finally, I would recommend that on the basis of the decisions I 
have seen that there is probably no need for a two-level hearing 
system. By that I mean that there would be, one level of hearing 
and that it would be conducted or coordinated by the State, and I 
would recommend that the Congress might want to consider that 
m its considerations. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of S. James Rosenfeld follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 



My name Is S . James Rosenf aid . I am the managing editor of 
EDUCATION for the HANDICAPPED LAW REPORT (EHLR) and The Special 
Educator (TSE), two periodicals devoted exclusively to reporting 
legal and policy developments In special education. I have been 
asked to testify on the sta'tus of due process hearing systems 
established by states pursuant to the requirements of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA). 

The Subcommittee should be commended for requesting further 
Information concerning so vital a component o* the system of 
procedural safeguards established by Pub. L. 94-142 to assure a 
free aoproprlate public education *or all handlcaoDed chlldrer. 
And I oersonally very much appreciate the honor of being asked to 
assist the Subcommittee in this Important overs-^qr.t function. 

A brief word concerning my perspective is In order. I 
suspect that a chief reason for my apoearance he'^e today Is that 
I am not affiliated with either school systsrs or parerts. I have 
the unique resocnsidil Ity of reviewing hearirg decisions ir 
connoct-^on w»th my resoonci fan •« ties for £.-'LR. EH'-R •'s tho orly 
full trtxt reporting service regu^a-'ly ouc*^ -fshlrg f^e texts of 
so"lectoc hearing aec-^s-'ons from aaprox**Trt;e -y 25 states. f*e 
wore thar s-^x years since I began EHLR, my asslstert eaitors ard 
I have read h;jncrecs, probably thousaricT, o"* he^r-^rcj cecis-fonc. 
Thus, we have had ar unj3L;a1 osoortunlty to Tonitor the 
devo-OQmor.t o* hearing systems. 

Wy persoectlve has also been "^ormpd by my ccressiona " 
tra-r-'rig . 1 aT an attorney, not a*^ educator. P-obacly for tr-s 
reason , I nave tended to focus more on the orocedura } issues 
concerning due process* hear1nqs5 and I am inclined mere thar ircst 
to measure hea'^irg systems againjst otPer administrative hea'»1np 
systeirs . 



THE IMPORTANCE OF DUE PROCESS HEARINGS 



A recent decision of the U.S. Court of Apoeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit observed: 

"The substance of EHA Is In essence embodied In the 
procedural mechanisms It mandates," Mc^Kenzle v. Snlth^ 
(CA DC, 1985) Current EHLR DEC. 557 : Tl 9"at"5577l iiT"" 

That observation flows directly from the U.S. Supreme Court's 
statement In Board of Education of the Hendr1c!< Hudson Central 
SchSSi eiS£i:lii"5I BStfIi5T"258^uTs.'"T76**(T982)'"that'*the 
Importance of the procedural safeguards established by EHA 
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"cannot bo gainsaid." gssley. 458 U.S. at 205. ThQ reason for the 
Importance of the procedural safeguards was also Identified by 
the Court in Rowjey: "[AJdequate compliance with the procedures 
prescribed [will] in most cases assure much if not all of what 
Congress wished in the way of substantive content in an lEP." Or 
as Circuit Judge Tamm stated in McKenzie: "The underlying 
assumption of the Act is that to the extent its procedural 
mechanisms are faithfully employed, handicapped children will be 
afforded an appropriate education . " Xbid^ 

The due process hearing system mandated by EHA, 20 U.S.C. 
section 1415, is an integral oart of this system of procedural 
safequards;. It is, in a word, the "quard" — the safety va^ve 
available to parents and school systems in the fane of an 
1nab-*"-ftv to resolve differercec. The r»re fact that a hpcrirg is 
available to e-fther party is a constant reminder to both tnat in 
the *ace o* their unwillinqness to aqree. a decis-'or* can a'^c He'll 
be made by an imoartia! third oarty. 

'e scatec aso-ying *or ci'A funds are recuireb to 
establish a due process hea-'ing syste'T' as part o* their 
rsroceaura! safequardc, they are g-'v©'^ a great ooa' of f e^-bility 
in choosing the scec-r^ic design o* the"'." syrstprs. The r.a.Jo" 
choice a state rrtAkoc ic w:".etner •'zs hoe^-^q sysrer-! wM"! ce one or 
two tiered — ther is whoever -rt w^ll orovide fi-rst fo" a hps^ing 
at the locn' "^ove" with the r'q"t zc a^sea" tc a state "'eve" 
body, o" whetho" there w*'l ce only one hearing at tne rstato 
leve'. /(here a state se'eccs a two t-s*©s syszar . c*?e ir-'fa' 
heat'^i nq "^s cc^^mon 1 y "e^^erred zo as the "local cue orocos- " 
hearinq, whi"!e the h^arinq on appeal is caHec f^e "s^at? leve" 
review" hearing. If, on the other hand, the state octs *or a 
single somin"*strative hearinq at the state level . that T^iy also 
be ca''''ed a "due orocess" hearing even though he'd at the state 
"^eve^. Because the variation anonq hearinq systons ir state;; 
frequently makes the terminology confuting, I sha";"! use the terii 
"due process hearing' an a generic term, to connote either a 
local or state level hearing, unless the nontext soersifies 
otherwise . 

There are surprisingly few additional mandated reauireTents 
for hearing systems. The most imoortant orobably is that no 
hearinq be conducted "by an employee of such [educational] agency 
or unit involved in the education or care of the [handicaooed] 
child," 20 U.S.C. section 1415(b)(2). Litigation during the lost 
three to four years has firmly established that this reouires 
hearinq officers to be independent from local and state education 
agencies. While such a requirement might seem obvious to the 
casual observer, it has been only slowly accepted by the state<» 
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and OSEP. See "Impartiality of Hearing Off-fcers," Parts I and II, 
EHLR Analyses^ Supplement 40 at p^ge AC-IOl (January 23, 1931) 
and Supplement 89 at page SA-69 (February A, 1983). 

Congress has also required that parties to due process 
hearings be provided the rights normally accorded In 
administrative and Judicial proceedings: right to counsel; right 
to present evidence; right to confront, cross-examine and compel 
the attendance of witnesses; right to a record of the hearing; 
and the right to a written decision. 20 U.S.C. section 1415 (d). 
Finally^ the statute authorizes an appeal tc state or Federal 
court by aggrieved parties. 20 U.S.C. section 1415(e). 



In view of the clf^cal Inoortarce of due process hearings, 
I am p^^eased to be ab'e to relate that tP«» bafilc hearing sysrcen 
mandatea by Congress is sound. For the mos-z oart, due prcnnss 
hearings have fulf-'''1ecJ the-^r dispute reixo^utlon purpose by 
enab''ing oarentrs and, in -noro Ti-n-fted clr^cumsrances, education 
agenc-cs to secure f-'ral docis-^ons by Irdesendert hearinci 
officers. It appears that most hearing declsio.rs have brae-^ 
cor^rect, by wricr^ I mean r^easr.nab! e . It also aooears trat t^e 
ocse of access to due process heerlrcs — a pere-^t n«ed only 
-eauesr a hear-^ng or v-^rf-:a''y any Icnue — har, net Produced a 
torrent o* hearing's. It can fairly be said th«r, fo" the most 
part. Searing costs have not .-a'acec a- unwcirranCGd burder uoon 
e-^Cne" parents or schco'' syst«.:is. And, locking at the number of 
loca'! cue procoss hearings, tre number of state level reviews and 
the number of appeals tp court, it can be said w'th sor.e 
conf-dence tnat the hearing syster" -^p not beirg abused. 

Not unexpectedly, tnouqh, ten years* expe-ience also has 
demonstratea that the hearing syrte*^ Is urflawcd. It ir. 

c'ear that certain key areas need to be ncsrnected and others 
strengthened. It Is tneso areas upon wnlch I will focus In fpy 
testimony . 

The evaluation of anything. Individual or Institutlona! such 
as hearing systems. Implies the existence of evaluatlye criteria 
or standards. In my view, the standards to be used In evaluating 
recommended changes to hearing systems are few and surprisingly 
simple. All evaluations and recorrimendatlons should bo directed 
toward Increasing either the competence of the system or the 
confidence of those participating In It. 



BASIC SOUNDNESS OF HEARING SYSTEMS 
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Due process haar-fng systems must be COMPETENT. By this, I 
m«an two th-fngs: 

First, those persons recponslble for conducting 
hearings, that Is hearing and review officers, must be 
qualified by training and experience to perform the 
functions expected of them and be provided at least the 
minimum resources neces:5;ary to do their Jobs. 

Second, the rules governing the hearing process and 
personnel administering the hear-fng system should be 
responsive. The ground rules should be sot forth 
cTearly In advance and generally adhered to, but' they 
should not remain Inflexible In the face of 
demonstrated Iroaul ty . 

Hearing systems failing short of these goals are monuments only 
to themselves, a waste of precious time and scarce resources. 

Hearing systems must also Inspire the CONFIDENCE of the 
parties, both parents ard educators, t^at rational, consistent. 
Impartial declslors ere oelng rendered and that they are be-^nc 
rendered aulckly. 

Hearing decis-ons must bo ratloral: they must aahere tc 
the letter and spirit of the Isw and accc-d w'th corircr 
sense . 

They irust a*lso be consir;tent; sitjiiar c:;?:pr srou^a not 
produce dissimilar results. This Is true ev«n -^o" a 
statute so praaicaced cr^ 1nd"» v"dua'' Izad dccis-'on-Tja.<"»nq 
as EHA. Consistency Is cr-^tlcal t:o securing a 
fundamental purpose of law: self regulations, or tf^e 
vo'Iuntary adhererce to prestated ru^es to reduce the 
necessity for govarnrental -tnterventicr. . 

Hearlrg decisions must be rendered Inca^tia"! ly : the 
hearinc; of'^icar -runt bo froe of- Inf uonce by t-t? 
parties and must have no per55onal Interost in the 
dispute. This Is a fundamental tonet of our lacjal 
system. 

F-'naTly, hearing docisionc must be rendorec auickly: 
after all, it Is a child's educational opoortur ity tnat 
is at stako. 
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NHAT HE KNOW ABOUT HEARING SYSTEMS 



As with any system of administrative process » to some 
degree we already know the benefits of good hearing systems: 

> We know they w111 enable the fast resolution of 
disputes, thus assuring that handicapped chllcrer 
receive the educational services Congress Intended. 

> We know they will contribute to overall confidence In 
our syster* of special education because the 

part Id pants can doa"! with one another secure 1r tn© 
knowledge that a lack of good faith can be remedied. 

> We know that rational, consistent. Impartial 
decisions wl**! reduce the need to resort to civil 
1 Itlgatlon . 

> We know also tnaC the avallabn'^tv of an 
administrative remedy w^'l reaune the monitoring and 
compliance burden en rcjspons-; b 'e agencies, such as 
state education agendas , OSiIP, and OCR . 

Oesolte these obvious benefits, cue process hea'^ings and 
heading systems have beer treated almost line the family SKeletor 
In tr»B closer by v-'rtja'ly a '1 sac;rrents of tre ssec-fa * eaucation 
com-runlty. FrCfn QS^9 through S£Aa and LcAs to parents and special 
education aami n istrators and toachers, Cue prccocs hearings hi*ve 
beer widely denigrated. At be:;t, due process hearings are 
considered the tangible evicorca of a breakdown or the procedural 
safeguards; at worst, they are viewed as a godsend ror attorneys. 

The critics label duo process hearing?; as threatening and 
confrontational. They allege that the costs of hearings drain 
funds from more p-'oductlve uses beyora any benefits trey prccLce. 
Moreover, hearings take too much tine, since It can be many years 
from Inception of a due process hearing to final resolution of a 
dispute by the courts . And , of course, hearings can be cleverly 
manipulated through legal tricks to the point that the proces;s 
takes on a life of Its own. 

As with an widely held opinions, there Is some kernel of 
trust to these observations, but not much. Expectations of a 
cooperative atmosphere In due process hearings, I suggest, 
reflect an uncertain. If not misinformed, vision of the 
"character" of the hearing system. Of course a hearing can bo 
•confrontational" and "adversarial!" For the most part, a hearing 
Is Invoked as a "last resort" — an attempt tq secure a decision 
when. the parties have failed to do so. 
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The fact Is that many of these eo-called fatal flaws 
reflect carefully crafted compromises between Individual rights 
and societal needs. It is not my purpose hc»re today to respond to 
all these "shortcomings" In detail. But I suspect that many of 
these criticisms reflect uncertainty about exactly what a due 
process hearing should be: Is It simply another type of 
administrative hearing, with all of the formalities usually 
associated with such proceedings? Or Is It merely the next stage 
of an Informal dispute resolution mechanism, where a third party 
Is called In to mediate or possibly arbitrate? And what posture 
should a hearln.g officer adopt; that of a strictly Impartial 
Judge, letting the parties move through the process find making 
their own mistakes, or actively assuring that necessary questions 
are asked and evidence introduced? 

There probab^V aro no objective "answers" to these 
questions. At this point, all that need be sair* 's that the 
*undamental changes to the hearing sycte-n that t.ney Imply 
should not be rr»ado lightly or arbitrarily, and certainly -lOt 
without the k-fnd of hard Information which, as of the moment. Is 
lacking . 



Given tne Iripof^tanco of due process hearings, "^t is nctning 
s ?ort of sr^«!re''^u1 how Mtt !e Iff known aoout then. Si-'rpr'*ff-nQ ar: 
It Tay seen, the^e has never boer a Gcmo"ohensive oxam-'nat-'on of 
hedr'*nq systers . Indeed, r^^ny o* trp so-cfi-loc shortcorr-ings I 
have prov1ous''y menf^oned are generalizations from loca'^izec, 
anecdote"' eviconcc. 

For this reason, no one really krows the answers to sorre of 
the most furdanental Questions about hearing syster.s. For 
example: 



Me don't know the answer to that question nationally or, 
indeed. In many states. We can't say for sure how the number of 
hearings has varied from year to year. Wo feelleve that It Is now 
declining after peaking about two years ago. 



We have even less Information about this, even though an EHA 
regulation requires "each public agency [to] keep a list of the 
persons who serve as hearing officers. The list must Include a 
statement of the qualifications of each of those persons." 34 CFR 



WHAT WE DON'T KNOW ABOUT HEAPIKQ SYSTEMS. 
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300.507(c). Most states do keep this Information on file, but 
some refuse to disclose It to persons other than the parties to 
the hearing. 

* How are these bsaClQfl Sf fiSSCS fefilQ^ tCalQSd and what 
""suBBort'are^^thgy'belng BCS^i^fi^ £S SQSfelS tbSE £S 

Again, we simply don't know. We do know, though, that aside 
from Chose states that have chosen to place their hearing sysv*^^s 
within their general administrative law systems, no one Is making 
a living simply by acting as a hearing officer, 

* What are thP certs of bSaCiGS5 £S EStCSQSSx E-liiSa^lSQ 

One frecuently hears roaT horror stor-*os about the conts of 
hearings and It Is often possible for each state, or local, 
aqe-cy to point to a sirq'e hearing a« lirpopfnq burde'^so:pe costs- 
But the fact of the mactsr Is that most educat-or agencies don't 
collect data on hearing casts. Those that do *rGauent"!y fall tc 
Gstab''1sh sound criteria for assessing cosrs. Giver this lar.'< o 
1n*orT>at1on. one would be hcird put to conduct a truo ccGt/seno-'t 
analysis. 

Once aqalr. only aneccora*' evidorce -ts av«i^"»s"e, -crt C" It 
frof- states that are Drob«b''y not Cyolcal g-fvpn Cneir size «nc 
denoqraohlcs. For exarplo. It Is broadly assortec that a large 
proportion of hearings Involve attempts by parents to secure 
unnecessary and unjustified private school ol acome-tst . ti,^^ -^ay 
be true, but no one can prove It. 

G-tven this lack of data. 1t might aoQ^ar difficult to 
reccmmend Improveff^ents In hearings systems w1ch any confldorco. 
But corr.rr.on themes of needed Improvements can be found In tne 
professional literature, by reading and comparing large nu-nbors 
o* hearing decisions over a representative period of time, . roT 
one's own personal experience In being trained as and training 
other hear-*ng officers, ar> well as representing chlldror In 
hearings, and from the usual anecdotes. 

In addition. Immediately following my Invitation to appear 
before this Subcommittee, I undertook to survey approximately 25 
states concerning various aspects of their hearing systems. 
Including basic structure, number of hearing officers, training 
provided and costs of training. The aggregated results of that 
survey also provided support for the recommendations that follow 
and are reported In an Appendix to thir testimony. 
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Those sources Indicate that Improvements are needed In the 
f r Towing are^s : 

1. Eliminating unnecessary and time-consuming hearings; 

2. Securing more, and more reliable, data on hearings; 

3. Assuring the Indeoendence and Impartiality of 
hearing officers; 

4. Enhancing the training and support provided to 
hearing officers; 

5. Improving the cor^pensat Ion •received bv hoaring 
officers . 



IMPROVING HEARING SYSTEMS 



It Is clear that the states have not Implerrented common 
criteria for dotermlnirg wno, bv prof occ-^ona 1 bacKq round or 
training. Is best Qualified to serve as a hearing o'*^f1r.er. This 
ro^"'ects a widespread dlsaqreerr.ent concorninq the most desirable 
professional background for hearing o^flce'^s. 

There are many i^easons for this . For one thing, the 
combination of substartlve knowledge and practical skills 
reoulrod to make a really good hearing officer are unusual. The 
Ideal hearing officer candidate would have professional education 
''n both spBc-fal education and the law. In acditlon. he or sho 
would have experience in conducting administrative proceedings 
and be an adeot writer. Finally, the Ideal hearing officer would 
be familiar with the many sources of special edur:at1on law — 
administrative Interpretations and rulings, as we'll a^. state and 
Federal Judicial decisions. 

Obviously this 1e a rare blend of training and exoerlercec. 
It may be understandable, therefore, that most .-states have 
established few. If any, mlnimurr: reaulrements for becoming a 
hearing officer. In fact, most have usually opted for one or the 
other of the desired competencies, that Is law or special 
educat Ion . 

Many states require hearing officers to be attorneys, an 
option that become more attractive following the Supreme Court's 
emphasis on procsdural Integrity In Rowley. Others have placed 
responsibility for their hearings with state administrative law 
Judges, who are required to be attorneys and are ©Apidflenced In 
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h»«r1ng« an* toe 1nt«ng1b1« to p1«c« m high priority on funding 
th« tP«1n1nQ of htttrlnQ offlaort. 

•uporlilng •« It may •nam, howovwr. It «1«o ««om» fairly 
Olotp thot oomo otatos hnvo too mony honrlnq offlesrs. Many 
•tfttoo oormlt Onyono who wlshns to bo troinod as o hearing 
of floor, tout hovo vory fow heorlngn during the couree of e yean. 
Ao 0 rooult, few hooring offloore conduct enough hearings In the 
ooui^oo of • yoor to beeomo roally st<i11od at the Job. 

Thet 0 hooring officer should be independent from the- 
DSrtloe end Impertis'f Goneernlng ultimate rscolutlon of the 
d^oouto boforo him or hor seems so obvious that I almost hesitate 
to mention it. Zt Is •bso'lute'^y critical in assuring parents and 
sehool syste'ne that the hearing systefn Is fair. 

Vet the record shows that many states have nor bean 
sensitive to this conce'^n . Until recently, It has been the rule, 
rat**e»* than the exceotlon for soecia"' education administrators to 
also serve es hea'^lng offlQeru, at both the local and state 
■'eve'*e. In other wo'^dc, aahsrence to th» Taw has boon Judged by 
tne sarne persons resuonslble for Imolementlng It. or by thel*^ 
ea'^leaguos 1r a'> *c 'n-ninq sr"*oo' d-atr^c?. 

even -wore san'y. t^e Fede'^al Office o* Special Kdjcatlon 
s>»og^a*^s aaclcatea ^tn "lecjoorp-^lo ronpo''>!f'i3''i1t^cc by ro-^'us*'! ng to 
t»andate «nc 1"»a'ut or 1-!»oart1a1 "^ty until th© FBCiera' courts 
estao '*sn»u a c'ear ool-tcy. "^^m cts '^iaoue o' l-^teqnltv ti"*-? 
heading sy*c»^ th'it can rosult was n iustratoa In a rocpnt court 

decisio'*, aa^acc y« lafiatiai' ■'^c/t-as ehlr okc, sisst 3''6 cca-ii 

19I4). even now it rama-^rs uncloo*' whether tna siacs talon by 

In I'jtulng and Ipnplementinq OAS QuTiefr. 107 (Roylsed). 
COncer'Xrq he«f^*nq o-ff-'cer Irtpartla'Mty, w*tha*:a»*d caurt 

review. 

It seer« so^f sv^dent that some ao»earanco o^- partial -i ty 
must continue to be cr)nvoyed whe*^e the State educafon agency 
a^orO continues to be primarily reRponRlblo for: 

* sslecting who can be trained 

* ssttlno rats and method of co.rtpenRatlon 

* dstermlning training methods 

* providing formal support 

It has been suggested that some states, at least, retain 
close control of hearing officer training In order to assure that 
the proper perspective Is conveyed. And X need not emphasize the 
Subtle control relationship that can develop under these 
circumstances. For these and other reasons, I have concluded that 
oomoleto Independence and Impartiality can be assured only by 
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ootabllshing soma source of training and support program that Is 
comp1at8ly Independent of the stato education agencies. 

Such a program, established perhaps In conjunction with a 
university, could develop a core curriculum for the training of 
hearing officers and arrange for training, on-site In the 
respective states, by qualified personnel. The facility might 
also collect and review the texts of a11 hearing decisions 
rendered In the states; analyze them to determine the Issues that 
are being most frequently raised and how they are being 
addressed ; and co11 ect data from the states on numbers and costs 
of hearings . 

iGSSCidlSS ICfilQlQS SQ^ Suoggrt 

I have already alluded to the wide rargo of Irltial training 
for hearing officers . There is an even wider variation among 
states in roau-^ring or providing conf^ruing (or " inservico" ) 
training. Moreover, much of the inservire training provided 
focuses almost exclusively or. "uodating" the hearing o+*icers on 
recent "'eg*'? and policy deve1 oonents — somothirg t^at most could 
and srtould bo doing themse'ves — rather than bu-Pding or their 
experience to ernance their expertise. 

This aoproach is nocorsar-y oecaune rticst hop.r irg o** *icors are 
not provided the means or orofessional tools required to r:ionitor 
dove*! cor.'ients in trie fio!c. Most do not have ccrvverf'enr aczer.s to 
cur'^ert irforrratlcr cor corning dove^ocrients in specia"! education 
or tre 'law or a support notwori< to Srov'dff trem w'tn i'^f ortnation 
or adv'Re or how to reso've or handle a prob^on cefore tren::. 

Moro difficult to understand is wny many hearing of*''cors are 
not rout T no" y provided coc'ns of hearing decisions rerae^ed in 
their own states. This mftUes it extremely diff-fcult for evon a 
dedicated hearing officer e-'tner to 1 earn frnr\ the examolas and 
reasoning of his cc" leagues, or to make docinion*; that are 
consi stent . 

B 5 E y 1.1 as 1° Ci 

Excerat for those states using ad^ninistrativ© law Judges 
as hearing officers, no state has f u1 1 time hearing officers . 
Many state and most local hearing officers perform their duties 
from a sense of devotion or curiosity and are paid accordingly. 

The difforencos in amount and method of compensation are 
almost endless. Among the variations are: 



> Flat dollar amount per hearing conducted, sornetimes 
varying depending upon how long the hearing takes; 
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> Hourly. fee. sometimes with a maximum end sometimes 
with additional predetermined amounts for transcription 
of the record, travel, etc; 

> Honoraria pi us expenses ; 

> No pay. 

The lack of a realistic compensation system and the 
decreasing numbers of hearings has produced' both an oversupply 
and rapid turnover of hearing officers in many states. Broadly 
speeding, apparently what happens is this: candidates undergo 
initial hearing officer training, following which they are' placed 
in a pool to await selection for a particular hearing. In many 
states, this can be a long wait because the nuiiber of heading 
officers often exceeds the number of hearings by a large amount. 
After a wait of months or oven years, without an opportunity to 
maintain his or her interest or skills, the hearing office" 
gradually also looses interest and drops out of the selection 
pool . 

Obvioufllv. this pattern w?'''! have a h-tghly noqatfve e-*oct 
on quality of hearings and decTs-'ons. The pxoe-'ience and 
testimony of rrany hearing of^-'ccrs is that it is at5sc*^ute'v 
essential to conduct hearings on a regular basis ir o^der r.o 
bccorrre tru"y adoot. And it ■•s jnrecsi -'ctic to exsect hoar1«g 
officer to devcte the tine and personal resournns necessary to 
assure ?ra-*ntenarcB of a reasorab-e level of knowledge and 
corroetenca . 

T have a"so beer told that one of the firs-, s-q'^r; o-^ 
inadeouately trained, insufficiently supported and -:nexoeri«nced 
hearing officers is a pers-'stent failure to meet the stat-Jtory 
timelines mandated for conducting hearings and issu-^ng decisions. 
I am alsc told that, in fact, this is now the s-'tuation ir many 
states. The result, of course, is that the-e are unnecessary 
delays in the provision of critically needed special education 
and related services . 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As I conclude, it may seem that there is little good to be 
found. Most emphatically, that is not true: as I stated at the 
outset of my testimony, it is clear that due process hearings 
have served the purpose envisioned by Congress. By providing a 
method by which decisions can be reached in the face of 
continuing disagreement between parents and schools, they 
constitute an important element of certainty in the system of 
procedural safeguards. And the record appears to show that most 
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hearing decisions roach the objective desired by all: providing a 
free appropriate pub! 1c education to handicapped children . 

St111 I suggest the record also shows that most states. In 
an understandable effort to concentrate on the provision of 
services to handicapped children, have not developed their 
hearing systems to the optimum level of efficiency. Accordingly, 
for the reasons I have already alluded to, I make the following 
recommendations concerning due process hearing systems. 



There Is a decided trpnd In recent years, part-fcularly s * 'ce 
OSG" Ifisued Its advcory OAS Bulletin 107 on hoarinq officer 
Impartiality (sea page 11, above), toward one f*er hearing 
systems. Interectlr.gl y, the Tcvement h«f; not boon predcfrnlrant'ly 
by sma'!'' states — by which T mean statos hiving smaller numbers 
of hnnd-'capnoci stJOpnts or duo orocess hearlnqr:. Ir. *act, TCPt ot 
the largft statos. thorsn with the larger numbers of hardlcapceci 
students a»^d the most act -fve hearing orococs , have now chcser t 
cne tier aporoanh . Inc "! uded in this 1 at Uer grouo are 
Mas!cachur:e»tts , T "> •'rolK , Ca"'1forn1a, "^oxrti: , Pcnnsv ' vania and 
Wcshi rgror . 

In assessing th-'s trend, I began to wonder why CangrcRS 
pf'ov'dec! two f'e'^ed syste-ns In the first plane. Curiously, no 

ere I consultsc war; aole to pc-'nt to a-^y Sw-osrarf ve reason. 
The copsf^nsus o* opinion seers to be that a^low-ng a loca" 
hearlrg option was a political quid pro quo to local school 
boards. Now, a^te-' ten yea-'S* experience with local hearings, I 
wou'lb not be surprised If loca" schoo'' board:; woulo ratrie;- net 
have the option: 

In any event , I woul d suqgcst tha t local hoar Ings are 
unnecessary ard, "'n fact, reduce ooth the qual-Jty a'^d efficiency 
of hearing systems. I can see orly one possible reason for hflvlrg 
local hearings: to filter the consequential from tne 
Inconsequontia'' In the face of greot numbers of hearirgn . But the 
ronord demonstrates that tnose states having large nuribers 
hearings hcivo rejected two tiered systems- On the ether hand, -^t 
Is clear that the nenesslty for two hearings — or, more 
accurately, a hearing and an appeal — adds little to the process 
but expense and delay. It also requires either the local 
education agency or the state agency, or both, to find and train 
more hearing officers; this also strains financial "-enources. 

I suggest the Intent of Congress would be far better served 
by amending EHA to eliminate the local hearing option. Such a 
change would not" Impinge upon the rights of any of the parties. 



RECOMMENDATION 1: Enhance the efficiency of hearing 
systems irnd Increase the quality of hearing decisions 
by amending the statute. 20 U.S.C. Section 1415Cb)(2) 
and (c), to eliminate the option for local hearing. 
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who would 3t111 be able to appeal their dispuce to court. The 
final resolution of disputes might come more quickly, there being 
one less rung on the ladder. And such a step would enable states 
CO concentrate Chel r resources on developing ws1 1 trained , 
adequately supported hearing officers. 

RECOMMENDATION 2s Direct the Department of Education to 
require states to Include more data on hearing systems 
and hearings either In state plans or In year end 
performance reports . 

It Is difficult to escape the conclusion that ourr knowledqQ 
of t'''>« operations of due process hearing system*:'? Is abysmal. It 
1» e ■ on more difficult to exolain why the Oeoar :;frjent of Education 
has :-::wn so little Interest In thits cr-^tlcaT afc»a, particularly 
in vTcw of trtG heavy criticism levelled at hear^rqc. It is simply 
in^ooeif -fble to explain why, in OSEP discont -^nued collecting 

data on hearings ir annua"" performarco reports. 

For whatever reason , it Is now t ime , ten years after 
enactment of the statute, to rprreay t r-'s inf c"rp«t Ion gap . Al 1 
states should be reouired to repct: 

> tho nurbers cf heat-"' ngs hpld in tre state on an 
annual bas'^s: 

> the co^azs of t hcsso hearer nq:> ( necesserl Ty , this w"» 1 1 
Involve estabi IshTient of ur^forx cost crite'^'^a); 

> the type cf tra-*n1rQ p-ov1doo tc neerirc; o**1ccrs and 
its cost. 

My bel ief is trat this information is: resortea ard made 
ava'^lable for insaectior and analysis oy others, such as the 
hear*nq of^'^'cers tra'*'>1r!; fac'^^lty that I mentioned prpv*o;jGly , 
it will cc5ritr1bute to ?3e''f-mon1tor1ng of hearing rsystens and 
result In substantial iirprovononta to tho*5a synters. 

RECOMMENDATION 3: Require states to adopt minimum 
standards for appointment of hearing officers and to 
provide initial and inservice training. 

By preference, given the comp1 exi ty of t ne r 9!at ■'onjsm' p 
between hearing systems and Federal and state law, states should 
have the utmo.nt flexibility to determine who will serve as 
hearing officers. Wisely exercised, that flexibility might have 
been expected to indicate, given tan years * experience, whether 
certain professions or experiences lead to superior hearing 
officers . 

Unfortunately, the desired experimentation hac not taken 
place. Except for those states that have either given their 
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hearings over to administrative law Judges or required hearing 
officers to be attorneys, there has been 11cc1e standard setting 
for hearing officers. 

The situation Is only slightly better with regard to Initial 
and Inservlce training. While some states have devoted 
respectable amounts of resources and personnel to training, most 
have not. It Is easy to dismiss the Importance of graining, but 
how many citizens would want their dispute tried before a Judge 
who had not received any training, or conducted any trials. In 
two or three years? 

Accordingly, I reconmend that states be: 



> required, as oort of their next state p'an 
submission, to adopt and describe tne minlmun 
criteria they errploy In selecf^nq hearing 
officers ; 

> directed to provide for the inif^al and 
1nserv»ce training of all hearing o*f-''ce''s. the 
Inserv-^CB training to occl;'^ "o lers r^caue'^tly 
than annually; 

> oermlttod to u5:o train-nc; perscnne" funds fc 
the Inlt-ia"^ and inf5*a"v1co tra1n-:'?g c* roa-'irg 
officers . 

RECOMMENDATION 4: Encourage SEAs either to provide 
hearing officers with Information and support necessary 
to realistically perform their responsibilities 
or to compensate them sufficiently so that they may 
secure t hese resources 1 ndependent 1 y . 



Evpr we"1 tra-^ned and retrained hearing o-^^lcers wl^l not be 
able to rcnaor ccroetert coclnlons 1^ tr*?y are rocu-frca to wotk 
In an Information vaccuum. Yet, for the most part, th"';^ *s 
exactly wr.ftt mc5St hearing officers face? today. Ara'iog-Tz-'ng again 
to judges, most states expect their hearing o^ficors to be 
familiar with the law without providing thefn w'th access to a law 
library. In many states, hearing officers ere net routinely 
provided copies of other hearing decisions rendered 1r their own 
state! 

Moreover, the support system available to hearing officers 
In most states leaves much to be desired. I am referring here to 
Informal support. For example, to whom does a hearing officer 
turn for advice on how to handle a specific procedural matter? 
Too freguently, there Is only a very limited choice: either state 
education agency personnel or nothing. Looking to SEA personnel 
for advice under these circumstances clouds the perception of 
Impartiality that Is essential to fair hearing systems. The 
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absence of support must at least occasionally result In bad 
decisions. Neither alternative Is acceptable. 

States should be encouraged either to develop Impartial 
support systems or, alternatively, to compensate hearing of fleers 
at a level that would permit them to secure support In the 
marketplace. While this would Initially Increase the costs of 
hearing systems overall, my belief Is that. In the longer term, 
comparable savings will be realized from Improven-.onts In the 
quality of the hearing system, both procedurally ard 
substantively. 

RECOMMENDATION 5: Assure the Independence of hear-fng 
officers by entirely removing SEAs from their selection 
and training; this could be accomplished by seeding 
development of center(s) for training and support. 

I have previously exPres?sed my concorn for the Ifrportan.ca of 
Imoartia") ity and Independence -fn the hearing syston, as well as 
the lack of f-frn guidance from the U.S. Oeoartment of Education. 
G-^vc" th-:s record, there appears no alternative to ane.rdlng the 
statute fTianccte ccTp'!ete Irdeoenaenco and Ifrpartia "f ty . 

Finally, some national oroq^aT to tra-*n and support hearing 
officers snou^ic be enccuraqea by bcrn 0^6? anc tre slater. G^ven 
tne few hearing officers reculred, evpin on a neT:-Tor«'! b«3-:s, ard 
the re'ar1vn"'Y sra"') nur:bers of hear-fnqr: a-.d Jud-^c-fa"! dec^s^ons 
handed dowr on a periodic basis. It wou*'d not rsqulre the 
exoenc-turo o* s-g-i'-^-'ca-t: ar^O'-rtr: of f-jnan to er^tab'Mph a tr-jly 
first rare training and supcort ^aclMry. 
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APPENDIX I-A 



Following Is tha z^ytit. of a questlonna'fra 
submitted to approximately 25 state education 
agencies through SpeclalNet. The aggregated 
results of the survey appear In Appendix I-'B. 



I have been asked to testiify on hearing systems and hearing 
officers before the House Subcommittee on Select Education early 
next week. In view of the short amount of time available In which 
to gather data, I would very much appreciate your providing 
answers to the following quesrions, which I have tried to make as 
few and simple as possible. 

>>>>>>> YOUR INOIVIOUAL ANSWcRS WILL REMAIN CONPIOENTIAL <<<<<<<< 
>>> ONLY AGGREGATE RESULTS WILL BE "•^ENnoNiZO IN ANY Tt-STIMCNY <<< 



>>>>>> PLEASE ATTcr'PT TO REPLY BY NO LATER THAN 

CLOSE 0= BUSINESS MONDAY, 0CT03HR 21. 

Mftny tharks fcr your axic'^szurce .<-<<<< < 

1. STRUCTURE OF HEARING SYSTEM 

a) Local and state Teve'' hearinqn 

b) State 1evi3l hearings only 

2. TYOE OP HEARING SYSTEM/OF"^ I C5RS 

a) Administrative law Judges 

b) Attorneys only 

c) Educators, attorneys, etc. (mixed) 

3. HEARING OFFICER QUALIFICATIONS 

a) Oo you have a WRITTEN statement of qua^ i f icatrions tnat an 
Individual must meet In ordor to be trained ar. a hearing o*f1cQr7 
(If yes, please send.) 

b) Oo you have an ORAL policy on hearing officer 
qualifications? (If YES, please describe.) 



PEEL FREE TO INCLUDE ANY OTHER INFORMATION 
OR CON'MENTS CONCERNINP HKARTNGS THAT vqij 
BELIEVE SHOULO BF BROUGHT TO THE A^^TENTION 
OP THE SUBCOMMITTEE. 



56-928 0-86 9 
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4. NUMBERS OF HEARING OFFICERS 

a) How many hear-lng officers do you now consider active 
(I.e., ready to conduct a hearing If asked)? 

b) Does the number of active hearing officers vary much from 
year to year? If so, why? 

c) How many hearings per year would a hearing officer 
typlcelly conduct (Include hearings decided, settled or otherwise 
concluded)? 

i^.. TR/A3NING OF HEARING OFFICERS 

a) Initial training only 

b) Inltla- ard "-fnservlce" (uodot-fng) tralrlng 

c) No tra-fnlng 

6. TYPE 0^ TRAIMNG PERSONMFL 

«) By SEA Personnel 

b) 3v NASOSE personnel 

c) By private consultants (Identlfy/descn-^be) 
a) By "aw scnoo? personne" 

e) By others (•^awnt-'fy/descrlfce) 

7. DURATION OP INITIAL TRAINING 

a) one day or less 

b) one tc two daysr lers 

c) two days more 

8. DURATION OF INSERVICE (UPDATING) TRAINING 

a) one day or less 

b) one to two dayr; 

c) two days or more 
9 . COST OF TRAINING 

Total cost of training hearing officers lact yeor wan $ . 
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10. METHOD OF SELECTING HEARING OFFICERS FOR PARTICULAR HEARING 

a) SEA appoints hearing officer 

b) Rotate appointments among list 

c ) Parties strike from 1 1st 

d) Other (describe If possible) 

11. METHOD OF COMPENSATION 

a) Paid per hearing 

b) Paid per hour* no rraximun 

c) Paid per hour with maximum 

d) Other (describe) 




ERIC 
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APPENDIX I-B 



Tabulation of responses to survey described 
In Appendix I-a. Although 25 states 
responded, figures may not total to 25 since 
not a11 states answered all questions. 



1. STRUCTURE OF HEARING SYSTEM 

a) Local and state love! hearings - 16 

b) State level hearings only - 9 



2. TYPE OF HEARING SYSTEM/OFFICERS 

a) Adnlnlstratlve law Judges - 1 

b) Attorneys only - 7 

c ) Educators and at corneys - 1 7 

3. HEARING OPFICER OUALIFJCATIONS 

a) Have a WRITTEN scatement of qu« "! -f f -cat lor^-s trat an 
Individual must meet 1r order to be trained ar a hear-fnq o** 



b) Have ar ORAL po'Mcv on hoor-frq o**-'ccr 
qualifications - 5 



NOTE; 10 of the statoc have neither a wrltton nor a*^ or 
statement of qualifications. 



4. NUMBERS OF HEARING 0=FICE^<S 

a) How many hearing officers do you now consice'* anclve 
(I.e., ready to conduct a hearing It asKod) - 



Range: from 2 to 171 
Average: 31 . 25 
Median : 



b) Does the number of active hearing officers vary much from 
year to year? Only 1 state said yos; 24 replied no. 
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c) How many hearings per year would a hearing officer 
typically conduct (Include hearings decided, settled or otherwise 
concluded) — 



5. TRAINING OF HEARING OFFICERS 

a) Initial training only - 4 

b) Initial and "Inservlce" (updating) training - 20 

c) No training - 1 

6, TYPE OF TRAINING PERSONNEL 

a) By SEA oersonnel - 23 

b) By NASOSE personnel ~ A 

c) Sy pr-'vato connu^ tarts; - 4 

d) By Tew school Personnel - ^ 

e) By othors - 4 (Attorney Gr'^era'^s of*'*co; roqiona! 
resource office) 

7, DURATION OF INITIAL TRAINING 

a) one day or loss - 8 

b) oro to two days - 10 

c) two days or more * 6 

8. DURATION OF INSBiRVlCE (UPDATING) TRAINING 

a) one day or less ~ 10 

b) one to two days 7 

c) two days or more - 4 



Range: from 0 to 12 
Average: 2.12 
Median : 
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9. TOTAL COST LAST YEAR FOR TRAINING OF HEARING OFFICERS 

Range: 0 to $1b,C00 
Average: $2,190 
Median: 

10. METHOD OF SELECTING HEARING OFFICERS FOR PARTICULAR HEARING 

a) SEA appoints hearing officer - 14 

b) Rotate appointments among list - 1 

c) Parties strike from list - 5 

d) Other - 5 

11. METHOD OF COMPENSATION 

a) Pa-Td per hearing - 8 

b) Paid per hour, no maximur - :C 

c) Paid per hour with max-'mufr! - l 

d) Other - 5 

Mr. Williams. Thanks very much. 

Ms. Anderson, you mention the true partnership between par- 
ents and educators can result, in these adversarial relationships re- 
sulting m due process and court procedures, can result in the 
avoidance of dis^eement and cost to both parties. We are current- 
ly working an attorneys' fees bill through the Congress. It might be 
helptul to us if you would elaborate some on your experiences in 
that regard. 

Ms. Anderson. In my viewpoint partnership really means equal 
influence, equal power. The parent training and information cen- 
ters have worked very hard since 1977 to provide parents with 
jaiowledge about their procedural rights, about the substantive 
issues with regard to their children's education; and as those par- 
ents begin to feel confident and competent, they meet with educa- 
tora feeling they are on equal footing. I believe it is when people 
feel weak, uninformed they are much more apt to be confronta- 
tional and go mto a conflict, be in a conflict situation. We have 
seen this happening. I believe the letter I read earlier in the testi- 
mony reflects this. Here was a man who is frigthened of the school 
system, and training, I believe, is vital to seeing to it this kind of 
confrontation can be avoided. 

Mr. Williams. Let me refer to your book by asking you what is 
not r^lly intended to be a redundant question, and that is, is it 
possible to negotiate the special education maze and is it Federal 
regulations that have created that complexity? 

Ms. Anderson. No. I think not. I think that 

Mr. Williams. So no to the first part or the second? 

Ms. Anderson. I am not sure I have both parts. 
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nott that in those States with the largest number of hearings, with 
possibly one exception, they have one^evel systems. So, if the argu- 
ment is made, for example, that you have two levels in order to cut 
down on the progressiveness as they go up, I do not think that the 
States experience has reflected that. I think there would be some 
Msts for doing that, yes. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

Mr. Martines, 

Mr. Martinez. Just on that last point, and I agree with you, why 
two hearings, wpecially if you do not need them. Let's say at the 
nm hearing all parties agree. You are saying when all parties 
anee at the first hearing they still have a second-level hearing? 

Mr. ROSKNFKLD. Depends on the way the State is set up. If there 
w a two-tier system, if both parties agx ee with the decision at the 
nrst level, there would not be any appeal anyway, if I understand 

Mr Martinez. So there would not be the second-level hearing. 
Mr. RosKNFBLD. That is correct. 

Mr. Martinez. So the second-level hearing exists in case there is 
not agreement at the first level. 
Mr. RoSBNFELD. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. So it gives the person who is not satisfied with 
the local level decision a higher level to appeal to. In that regard, I 
would say that you would need the two. You said you only need 
one. A lot of us in Federal Government talk about local level deci- 
sions because we come from local government, local control, home 
rule we call it. I am not always satisfied with home rule even 
though I am in fa^or of it. There needs to be a higher authority to 
appeal to and I would not want to be left to the whims— I would, I 

E ess. If it went m my favor, but if it did not— I would not want to 
left to the whims of local home rule. 

I represent 14 communities, 14 cities, and I know a lot of times 
decisions made there are arbitrary. 

Mr. RpSENFBLD. I thoroughly agree with you; and if there was a 
one-level system, which I still think there should be, I would prob- 
ably coordinate or run it at the State level. If there is a party who 
is diraatisfied with that decision, they can still appeal to court the 
way the law provides now. 

Mr. Martinez. Sue? 

Mr. Rosbnfbld. Yes. 

Mr. Martinbz. Why is it we have so little information about how 
the due process svstem is functioning and the role and qualifica- 
tions, training, selection and retention of hearing examiners? We 
pass laws here in Congress, and we never put in place monitoring 
devices to give us the information we need to know whether those 
programs are functioning the way the originators of the program 
thought they should. Why isn't there that? 

Mr. RoSENFELD. I could not agree with you more that there isn't. 
However, why there isn't I am at a loss to give you a good answer. 
I can only speculate. For one thing, the States have no incentive to 
collect it on an aggregate basis, on a national basis individually. 
There is no reason the State would want to know other than curi- 
osity or comparative purposes how many hearings or the cost of 
the hearings or whatever have been held in other States. There is 
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logically only one place that would do that within the Federal Gov- 
ernment and it is the Federal Government level. 

As I indicated in my testimony, some bare bones data has been 
collected at least for 1 year, 1980-81 Year End Performance 
Report. That data asked for the number of hearings at the local 
and State level and asked for a breakdown of the type of hearings 
by least restrictive environment, procedural violations, and some- 
thing else that I do not recall. At the end of that year data was no 
longer collected. I have no idea whv it was terminated. I have tried 
to get that data. I have not been able to do that. But I suggest it is 
a subject worth pursuing further. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me ask you, and you might clarify for their 
benefit, the need for the data. Why do you want the data? 

Mr. RosENFELD. I think it is important to have the data for one 
thing. For example, in the last 2 or 3 years, as I indicated in my 
testimony, there was an outcry as to the cost of the hearings and so 
forth. I think it would be more than interesting — I think it is im- 
portant to know— what hearings cost. They may be too expensive 
as a lot of people seem to believe. My personal belief is they are 
not. 

Second, we want to know what the trends are in the number of 
hearings. We want to know what issues are being decided at hear- 
ings and how are they being decided. We want to know if a hearing 
officer consistently decides for one party or another party. There 
are literally hundreds of reasons to have good data on hearing sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Martinez. I agree with you. Without good factual data you 
are not able to evaluate anything. I think that is what you are 
saying, and that is important, which leads me to my next question. 
In your capacity as managing editor of the Special Education and 
Handicapped Law Report you have read or at least reviewed a 
large number of decisions handed down by these hearing examin- 
ers. Would you tell us or comment to us on the variation of quality 
of these decisions. 

Mr. RosENFELD. Yes, I would be happy to do that. I would prefer 
not to indicate specific States, however. I do not think that would 
be helpful. There is an extremely wide variation in the quality of 
decisions. One of the reasons, as I indicated earlier, is that the 
States with the largest number of hearings seem to have the best 
quality decisions, and I think that is frankly a reflection of their 
experience over a longer period of time. Variations arise for two 
reasons: One is they arise from the nature of the system itself and, 
second, they arise because of the orientation that the State takes. 
The system variations are primarily because of lack of practice and 
so forth, and I think the perception in the States that have low 
numbers of hearings as to what exactly a hearing is, what a hear- 
ing decision is supposed to reflect, I think hearing officers frequent- 
ly believe that the hearing decision is, because of the individualized 
nature of the law, just a document for the parties in front of him 
or her. For better or worse, in fact, it is more than that. It is a 
record. It is an administrative law record, and it is subject to 
review at some higher level. 

The variations of the second kind I mentioned to you concerning 
the State orientation. There is variation, for example, in the t3rpe 
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of issues brought before hearing officers and some of them are 
truly mcredible. I should deviate for a moment to observe that the 
sources and types of law that a hearing officer should be current 
on, should be familiar with, are incredibly large. There are Federal 
statutes and regulations; there is Federal case law. There are State 
statutes and regulations. State case law. There are Federal policy 
documents. State policy documents and I can tell you that many 
school board attorneys have difficulty trying to keep on all that in- 
formation and using that to advise their clients, and they do it all 
the time. 

If you have a hearing officer who has done this three times in a 
2-year period, he or she is going to have a great deal of difficulty in 
ngurmg out what the law ^s. 

There has also been variation in terms of simple clarity of the 
writing. There is variation in terms of format of the decision as to 
what the decision contains. From a systems perspective in terms of 
looking at the decision with regard to its utility, if the decision is 
appealed, there is frequently inadequate legal reasoning or analy- 
sis. There is a statement of what a regulation says and then there 
IS a statement, therefore, Johnny should or should not do this. 

I thmk a lot of variation of this type, frankly, is due to inad- 
equate trainmg and support. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Ms. Anderson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. I will ask you to summarize because the gentle- 
man s time has long since expired. 

Let me give you 1 additional minute to respond. 

Ms. Anderson. I just wanted to comment on the two-tier system 
from the point of view of a parent organization, and it seems to me 
one of the values of a two-tier system for due process hearings is 
that the Federal and State regulations have a time limit for each 
of those hearings to come down. It seems to me if one of those 
hearing levels is taken away there would, indeed, be a time limit 
for the one hearing and yet to go on into a civil court there is no 
time limit as I understand it on the civil court proceeding coming 
forth, and I believe that would be detrimental to the parties, espe- 
cially to the child whose education is at stake. 
^ Mr. Williams. With regard to this matter of the need for addi- 
taonal data, again I respond with one of my favorite subjects. The 
Congret J hears two voices in America, one saying no more data col- 
lection, and the other voice is from those people's representatives, 
from their associations, from the people that in large measure they 
choose to send back as witnesses before these congressional com- 
mittees. Although we invite you, we ask many, many people to 
make recommendations as to who we should invite to come and 
testify. Time and again, the representatives of the American people 
sent here to Washington to testify tell us that we are not collectmg 
enough data or that the data we are collecting is not the proper 
data, and we need to cnange that moving target just one more 
time. 

The last two people elected to the highest office in the land, the 
Presidency, have been elected not in small part on their campaign 
rhetoric against redtape and data collection by the Federal Govern- 
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ment. Yet, witness after witness comes here and tells us that we 
need either more of it or to do a better job of it. Quite often, many 
witnesses say what you have said to us, Ms. Anderson correctly 
said to us, and that is much of the data in fact provides simplifica- 
tion of what otherwise would be great complexity for those using 
public services. 

The point is the Congress is faced with a very difficult political 
dilemma on this issue. 

We appreciate both of you being here, and your counsel has been 
vexy helpful. 

[Committee insert follows:] 

Committee on Education and Labor, 
SuBCOMMirrEE ON Select Education, 

Washington, DQ October SI, 1985, 

Ms. Winifred Anderson, 

Parent Education Advocacy Training Center, 

Alexandria, VA. 

Dear Ms. Anderson: Thank you for taking the time to present testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Select Education regarding the reauthorization of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act. Your testimony was extremely helpful. 

Because of the number of witnesses testifying at the hearing, I was unable to ask 
several questions that are of interest to me. I would appreciate it if you would 
answer Uie questions set out below. The hearing record will be open until November 
15 to include your responses to these additional questions. 

(1) When parents and school officials are unable to resolve diffJerences and they 
need to resort to due process, do you recommend that parents try to represent them* 
selves? . 

(2) If an attorney is not available or a parent cannot or chooses not to use an at- 
torney, is it preferable for the parent to represent himself or herself or for the 
parent to try to find a lay advocate? 

(3) Would you support the training of lay advocates? Does your organization per- 
form that training? 



Best r^ards. 
Sincerely, 



Pat Wiluams. 



Parent Educational Advocacy Training Center, 

Alexandria, VA, November 12, 1985. 

Hon. Pat Williams, 

U.S. House of Representatives, House Office Building, Annex 1, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Congressman Williams: I appreciate the opportunity given to me to 
present testimony to the Subcommittee on Select Education regarding the reauthor- 
ization of discretionary programs of the Education of the Handicapped Act. In addi- 
tion to the oral and written testimony presented, I submit for the record the follow- 
ing responses to the questions asked in your letter of October 31, 1985. 

Question L When parents and school officials are unable to resolve diffierences 
and they need to resort to due process, do you recommend that parents try to repre- 
sent themselves? , . j 

Parents under no circumstances should attempt to represent themselves in a due 
process hearing. In our experience even the most knowledgeable and sophisticated 
parents have not been successful when they have gone before a hearing officer to 
plead the case for their own child. The parent who represents himself can be lik- 
ened to the proverbial attorney who in taking on his own case chooses a fool for a 
client. By the time a disagreement has reached the level and intensity requiring a 
third party hearing, parents cannot set aside the emotional investment in their 
child and in the situation to formulate and present an objective aimiment before a 
hearing officer. In many cases, they would find themselves opposed by a school at- 
ie-mey, or by a school professional whose experience in proceedings has given them 
sldlls equal to an attorney. In many of the larger school systems, there are school 
employees whose sole responsibility is to represent the school in administrative pro- 
cedures and court actions. Parents ordinarily do not have the skills required for sue- 
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d^,SSn V^!nfn£:iLP"^ hearing, for instances, presentation of evi- 
e^^X^i^*^ i^****' o^ections, and legal interp-etations. Par- 

d^ldXS^t^^ themselves and toeir child at a 

an'^mZ/'i^'sf^^K? ? available or a parent cannot or chooses not to use 
^^S^rfiSS'Xil^ia'J^?'^"* ^ -P--"* he^elf or for the 

As indicated before, it is never advisable for a parent to reoresent him«.lf in „ 
t^^TTZ^'^i '^^^^r^^ which't^aLm^^K\SS. «r^ 

S w '^c ^ presenting the child's specia^duMti^^, 

h^J^o"^*"i" P'i:^"»»le to parents going alone. In a fonnal hSg 
however, the parents' case is best set forth by a skilledattomey. neanng. 

Rraits nghts and privily encompass far more, however, than the issue of due 
pw«e« hearings. In informal meetings such as eligibility hearings. lEP cTflrenS^ 
plMement decisions, and administrative reviews. aU of which ar^kss legaUstfc S 

these meetmgs wiUi a strong background in special educationVa lay advocate k 
more apt to keep the focus on substantive educational issues rele^ntto toSdl 
vS. ^ Pe^Pective is the m^jor contribution p^dS l^the lay «l! 

tiof^'Zi^^^^"^ ^•^^^ »f -^""^^^^ Does your oi^iza- 
I do support the training of lay advocates. Lay advocates have proven to be effec- 
tive in resolving disagreements between parents and school ^SsfoiMn^ ^ 
^d\'rp%^"K^"™^ri?' ^ facilitafiSg commuidStton^^h^^r^^^ 
and Iwve thereby prevented escalation of the conflict to the levelof durp?^ 
hS'^IP^' advocates provide individual consultation to parents 'n,«r hX^ 
nn'?^^""'*"'" procedures, assess the child's edSna^ stZsVinte^ 
pret t^ and test scores, specify goals and objectives, prepare for school meeting 
and when nec«isary. participate in due prwess appeak. ^ meetings. 
Jni" Sf^^f « these varied ways, lay advocates require special'^ *-,in- 

ing. Such trammg is a complex process and is not to bTdone S^ErmTiirfif 
mamier Our Center has trained «i.eral lay advocate aSd^ntl^h^ SSoV 
alconsdtation as one of our services. The tVainees have preSntd^toS|«S L 
special eduMtion. and are parents of children with special educatiwi MedT 

o/f?:t''^*T '"'i^^TJ^ substantive and proc^ral Shte rdi^lhl Edu- 
ted r «ft^P^^/!5P^«'^' ^ the consultation process; ^mina^ 

mpe^r educators concerning legal and educational issues; a^d ongoing 

Ibelieve lay advocates have an important role to assist families in securine free 
appropriate educational services for their sons and da^h^ pre^Kdlr ttfe 

SSh nrei^t^^'^TP^ ^ ^ function in that r^e^eTr^uiVe 
thorough preparation and supportive supervision. I. therefore, support the derolou- 
ment and miplementation of high quality training programs for laySrat^ 
caLTSe S!.2'r'^J*S?i*i ^ present the views of the Parent Educational Adv.v 

S^u hav^eaerluSi^iT"^ ^'"^ ^ 

Sincerely youra, 

Winifred Anderson, 

Executive Director. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Our final two witnesses today, Dr. Smith-Davis 
I" -Z^? . ^l^V' may come to the witness table. Dr. Judy 
bmith-Davis is editor of Counter-Point, is with us today fi-om Reno: 
and Professor Belamy is with us from the University of Oregon. 

STATEMENTS OF JUDY SMITH-DAVIS, EDITOR, COUNTER-POINT 
RENO, NV; AND G. THOMAS BELAMY, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF OREGON 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Dr. Smith-Davis, we will start with you. I am 
gomg to turn the gavel over to my colleague, Mr. Martinez, for a 
few minutes. I wUl return very shortly. 
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Dr. Smith-Davis. Thank you very much for the opportunity to be 
here, and I also want to thank the committee for ite concern about 
personnel preparation for education of the hmidicapped. 

I heard your concern specifically about this testimony, and my 
prepared statement has attempted to address some of the areas of 
concern which you are most interested in, and very briefly I will 
try to overview some of those concerns. 

To preface everything, I want to begin by emphasizing that there 
is a difference between apparent ne^ for personnel such as body 
coimts and coimts of open positions that, if filled, would perpetuate 
the status quo. That is one kind of a need. That is the apparent 
need, and the real needs are that which would tend to help to im- 
prove the quality and equity of education for the handicapped. 

I think the difference between those two kinds of needs can be 
demonstrated quite clearly in some of the Band-Aid and emei^ency 
approaches that school districts across the coimtry are having to 
take because of shortages of personnel and because of fiscal exigen- 
cies that do exist. Districts are doing some remarkably good things, 
but nonetheless they are imder a great deal of pressure to conserve 
funds, to spread funds, and to take a look at measures that would 
tend to separate personnel in areas where it is very hard to find 
any personnel. 

Some of the examples of the Band-Aid approaches that I do be- 
lieve are obscuring the true real need for personnel are these: 

Student-teacher ratios in education for the handicapped have 
been increased in many, many areas of the country for the past 3 
to 4 years. This became an acute problem in 1981-82 when many 
States imderwent a lot of budget cuts, layoffs, reoi^ganization. Last 
fall in a national survey we found that the situation really had not 
improved and in five States requests for waivers to increase stu- 
dent-teacher ratios among handicapped groups were still increas- 
ing. 

Another one of the Band-Aid approaches that tends to obscure 
real need for personnel is an inappropriate multicat^ory grouping 
of students where one might have* 10 students with markedly dif- 
fer handicap levels of severity in handicaps and an attempt to 

""up ixii toge^'her under one teacher for instruction because 
it saves having two teachers. In that event, that grouping can ob- 
scure the real need for personnel. 

Another hing I believe that could be obscuring the real need for 
personnel — I will dwell on this a little more — is the mass move- 
ment of ha ndicapped children into regular education classrooms. 

I want 1 ^ make very clear that everyone in my profession would 
find that tr be the ideal thing that could possibly happen, to have 
handicapp 'u children educated in that environment, I do believe 
that sorri ^how in the past few years least restrictive environment 
have b^ jome S3rnonymous with regular classrooms. I am not at all 
urf that is what the act intended. If it did I don't know why we 
u. .I't say that in the act to beg^ with. 

We need to look at the individualized education plan and the in- 
dividualization that implies. We also need to look at the overall 
readiness of regular education to undertake 75 ^x^rcent of our chil- 
dren now in the classrooms. 
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We also need to know that one shot, spotty in-service proerams 
are not going to do the trick. You don't turn a pereoninto^a^S 

^ fe;^ m-service workshops. It wiU tekf^jS 
longed, intensive trammg if these people are going to be adequatelv 
prepared. Since we already have somehow of another iSS^pS 
few years put 75 percent of these kids in regular c Woc^,^e 
hav« got to ask ourselves, do we want to sacrifice this generation of 
kids, while we prepare and figure out what to do? I think the 
movement into regul^- education, because it is so much less expen- 

"""^ special education per^n- 

n£l, p irticularly teachers, and the kind of personnel that to 
way w^aS goiJg ""^^"^ classroom teachers. This is indeed the 
The worst possible problem that is obscuring the needs for per- 
uwLo, need for emergency provisional outK)f.field permits. 
Whatever you want to caU it, people certified that don't We it 
Th^is is occurring en ma^. Every ^te has this problem across the 
comitry. I think you coiild say 2(f to 30 percent of the special^uci- 
tors or special personnel are not certified for special eduction 

1 J ^ ^® Louisiana reported 47 percent of its 

special educators were not certified as spJdal educatore. Now, I 
T^^J^u^^ these few Band-Aid appr^hes tend to artificSly 
f^f^**"® for personnel; it makes it look like you neel 

nt^J^"^ Wer student-teacher ratios, beckuse you 

^re putting aJl kinds of kids in groups they don't belong in becaS 
you are pushj ,ig a lot of kids into regular wiucation. "ecause 
w S; w ^® approaches that school districts 

^ "^y. casM have to take because they have to 
comply and provide services. These same measures are tending to 
artLicially increase the supply of personnel, make it appear that 
we }.>^v^ niore tlwn we have becaule so many people are not certi- 
fied and qualified to do the work that they are d^g. 

XVow lets look at what the conventional data show us about the 
demand for personnel. Education for the handicapped is fairly new 
and J am sure everyone js wondering why, after 10 yeare of 94-142, 

^ a new concept and I think 

when we are talking about massive change, such as has occurred 
with making special education a right of all handicanoed childrpn 
we have to acknowledge it will take time. "^^^^^PJ^ cniidren. 
The preparation of personnel is the backbone of this, to have 
qualified people that know what to do, know how to guide children 
in their learning. As long as I can remember we have had ereat 
needs for special education petBonnel. The needs are becoming 
greater right now because so many fewer people are going into the 
field, so many people are leaving the field. The shorties that have 
been predirted for the past 5 years are coming to pass 

I have talked to many States just before coming here to see what 
the situation was. Personnel shortages are becoming the No. 1 
problem that people need to solve and this is not confined to cer- 
tain areas. 

Suburban Chicago last week did not yet have enough special edu- 
cation personnel to fill open positions. We are just talfine about 
fS^" n!*'°!2f' "^^^^ not talking about provisional certification 
and an the other sorts of things that need to be addressed 
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The Albuquerque public schools— I think each would agree that 
is a desirable location— when opening schools this fall didn't have 
enough people. Probably still doesn't. So this is a widespread prob- 
lem that is going to get worse. ^ ^ „ 

In my testimony on pages 18 to 20 I talk about the need for all 
types of personnel across the country, and I listed a number of 
areas that were in greatest demand. To save time, I will not recite 
them again, but they are in my written testimony. 

A little, bit about the supply of personnel. Where are the new 
people going to come from and where are the current people going? 

The attrition rate in special education is far greater than the 6 
percent that was noted in the seventh annual report to Ck)ngress. 
Most States will tell you that their attrition rates are 20 to 30 per- 
cent of people leaving the field after a few years. The job market is 
opening up, there are many more attractive and lucrative positions 
and respectable, I might add. Up to 50 percent attrition is reported 
in some locations that are less desirable. I think inner city schools 
are experiencing very great problems in that regard. 

In areas where people are teaching in severely handicapped 
areas, multihandicapped and emotional disturbances, there have 
been reports of up to 53 percent turnover after 3 to 5 years, be- 
cause of burnout. That is a highly stressful kind of work that 
people cannot keep doing for years and years and years. 

TTiey are leaving for other reasons, and one of them is the depo- 
pularization of education by the President and politics. All of xis 
are feeling it. We hang our heads and we are not stupid, and we 
are not incompetent, 'fiiere are thoxisands of people that could be 
sitting in this chair today who are not stupid and not incompetent. 
We all feel it and if we feel it in the profession, I can't imagine 
how discouraging this must be to anyone who has yet come into 
the profession. 

Preservice enrollment is declining in most of the colleges and 
universities across the country. There is information in the report 
that tells you the higher education enrollment is declining and par- 
ticularly in teacher education programs. Current estimates of en- 
rollment are often inflated by master students who are already 
practicing teachers going back for recertification and being counted 
as new personnel when, in fact, they are not new personnel, they 
are already working, they happen to be in the masters program. 

Last year, in the 1984, 51 of 57 States and territories reported 
that the higher education programs that existed within their 
boundaries then could not begin to supplv the number of personnel 
they needed to staff their schools. The declinmg supply of person- 
nel as far as I can tell is only beginning to emerge. 

Therefore, as far as supply and demand, there are very clearcut 
demands for personnel that are not met. There is reason to be 
quite alarmed by the new supplies of people in the next 5 years, 
and beyond that, if we really want to have a quality education for 
handicapped or anyone else. We need to be very concerned about 
the band-aid approaches that are tending to obscure the needs we 
really have. 

As far as higher education programs for personnel preparation 
for the handicapped, 3 years ago we had about 698 of these pro- 
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grams m lai^ge State universities. Today, we have fewer because we 
Save lost some because of financial cutS^cks in the Stet«^ 
fJr^^^J^ C f iS^"®"" education programs do not supply just their 
rt^™?™ u -^^y ^""^^"^ ^ ^ whole reg&n or all over 

for ,^n^JS«^* ''l^.bl^. to go to your State legtelature and ask 
^ °f when a gjeat many of our 

efforts go beyona your State boundaries and if that wasn't tL c^ 
we wodd have greater shortages than we do right now: ' 
Teacher traimng at coUege and university campuses has alwavs 

^er department on campus. FiscJ cutbacks in recent years have 
led to a reorganization of special education programs on the cmi- 
puses. Personnel people are spread too thin knd ri^t n w I tS 

k&of^ ""^7 few P!:°^^ ^ '^^""t'y that <^ do^y 
kmd of expansion to get mto more new programs or programs that 
could produce more pereonnel to meet some of the^ nS!^ 

Ihe need for doctoral people is extremely great. The hieher edu- 
cation consortium for special education is enSvoiinFtoTi^y Ju 

™^^nf ""-Sf ^ "I ® f fin^i out where we are Jdth 

personnel. We have had about three generations of doctoral people 
come through in the past 20 years. Tfie people that WrS^hSI 
now m our field, the first generation, *has^ reti^ or SI 
W veil^^nfp*'°" be reaching retirement age in the^ext 5 tS 

We are now fortunate that special education people are becoming 
deans, supermtendents of schools, and so forth. So there M^mTy. 
SeTe'SS^''?^!^"!?^^' need to be very concerned where 

A^X^^^ V '^"^ f yi^'® ""^^ we continue to emnhasize the 
f ^®?P*1 to the doctoral have already been 

°! education and have been in the field bJtweeS 
* ""^^ P®?P|® *° set bachelors and masters and then 
tiSri^nlS! "^""^ ^^""^ experience 

h^l ttew!^^ ^° *° '^^^'"^ program you are married, you 
have chUdren you may even be getting ready to send your own 
children to college. You might have to move away from Sne bS 
ofT-i^r^y °f P"Srams in the coSnt^^d^ aS 
W?t5v,^^''^ nP^ l"?^"®- V'^y h^^« to have some stipend, they 
have fellowships and these programs themselves need suiJ. 
port to attract people to them. 

imU^l^iirf 1*°* °f improvements and there continues to be 
improvement in higher education. I have tried to spell out quite a 
few.of them m my testunony. There have also been organization^ 
^^S""!! Council for Exceptional ChildrenT American 

bpeech, Heanng, Lan^age Assoaation, a number of organizational 
Sieliped. P"^^^^"^ standards, so forth, that haTe be" „ 

I think you can be proud about what personnel preparation has 
done with the Federal funds and with the profession in the pit 10 
years. There also are State mitiatives, teacher testing. I think the 
teacher testing is yet another place where quality and conversion 
can do some strangfj things. I refer to the fact that there are such 
great teacher shorttges m areas such as math, the sciences, bilin- 
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gual education, and special education. You 1. hat they do to 
solve that sometimes. They lower the cutoff t on the teacher 
test in a State in certain highly critical short - areas in an at- 
tempt to get more people in. Pretty soon, a teat or will be able to 
be like wine— I was produced in a vintage year when the cutoff 
scores were high, or I was produced in a low year and, of course, 
that cuts the shortage here. You cut into quality of everything we 
are trsdng to do. 

As far as the Part D Program, there is a very long history of part 
D that we can learn from. A lot of things have been tried, a lot of 
things have succeeded and a lot of things have been refought, and I 
think one thing we need to do is go back through history of fidl of it 
as an individual before we repeat any of the mistakes of the past. 
We can use some of the histoxy to address some of these problems 
that we have today. 

We need a coherent national program that concentrates these 
scarce resources on the megor problems that we have had. We do 
not need a politically ariented program that puts a million dollars 
here, a million dollars here, a little bit here, a little bit there, to 
the extent that no real impact can come from any ol' those tiny bits 
of money, we need a coherent program that will stimulate a good 
professional responsibility from the field and will get some of these 
problems sold. 

We want to also make sure that these priorities are in fact 
within the law and intent of the Congress had when the law was 
enacted. We need consistency, we don t need the constant fluctua- 
tions that have begun to become the rule. Some of my colleagues 
even referred to it as the banana republic atmosphere. First it is in 
and then it is out, and up and down, and having these sorts of mas- 
sive changes happening every 2 or 3 years are not going to have 
any long term impact on solving these problems. 

I think there should be more collaboration with the professions 
and with the field of special education in determining what the 
needs are and how they can best be met. I think we ought to thbik 
about supporting programs and not just projects. The teachers edu- 
cation programs m many senses are fighting for smvival and I 
think we need to look at how best to support them because in fact 
it is the programs that produce the personnel overall. 

V- e certainly need to recognize the importance of leadership 
training, preparation of doctoral personnel for a variety of posi- 
tions. We need to look at recruitment, what incentives can we give 
to start attracting the best people back into special education and 
how can we have an organizied recruitment program and a recruit- 
ment program that might help that. 

We need to emphasize innovation and experimentation in this 
program, which has for so long helped to solve problems. 

Last, we need to think that we have a plan change. We don't get 
real change ^vith all this shifting around every 2 and 3 and 4 years. 
We need tc nave a long term plan. We need to have a plan that 
says how do we get from today to 10 years from now and be better 
off 10 years from now, and we need to look at how long are those 
Federal funds going to be necessary. You are never going to know 
that without a long-term plan. 
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We clearly have a need for personnel, hidden needs, real needs. 
The supply of personnel is becoming a significant problem. The col- 
leges and universities are experiencing declining enrollment and 
many setbacks, and I think that all together, we have a very signif- 
icant problem right now coming up and I think that Part D 
Progam under the reauthorization hopefully will will respond to all 
of those problems. 

[The prepared statement of Judy Smith-Davis follows:] 
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Prepared Statement Of Judy Smith-Davis^ Ph.D. 

President, Counterpoint Communications Coinpany 

I am honored with the Invitation to appear before the Subcommittee on 
Select Education of the U.S. House of Representatives' Committee on Education 
and Labor to offer testimony concerning the reauthorization of the EHA dis- 
cretionary programs. To preface my coiments, my qualifications to testify 
on the preparation of personnel for education of the handicapped are summar- 
ized. 

I am a special educator with more than 18 years of experience, and am al- 
so a writer, networker, synthesizer of information, and analyst of data. I 
work for a small company that I formed for purposes of dissemination and 
communication of practices in special education, teacher education, and relat- 
ed disciplines, through publications, electronic networking, human networking 
and direct assistance. I am currently Editor-in-Chief of a national special 
education newspaper called Counterpoint . 

From 1976 to 1979, under a federal grants it was my job to disseminate 
Information on the Program Assistance Grants and Special Projects funded by 
Part D and administered by the (then) Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, in 
whose offices my desk was located for three years. In 1979, I undertook the 
direction of a national project called Dissemin/Action, which provided direct 
assistance in dissemination, networking, product development, identification 
and adoption of promising practices to several hundred personnel preparation 
programs, state and local education agencies. Through this project and my 
independent work, I have collaborated with virtually all of the state educa- 
tion agencies in the country, primarily with respect to the implementation of 
the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development. 
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I wish to emphasize to the Subconmittee that I am also a trainer of par- 
ents of handicapped children, through the TAPP Project in Boston, Massachus- 
etts, through several Regional Resource Centers, and most recently in parent 
training activities for parents in remote counties of rural Nevada. 

The dividing line in my career occurred in 1974, when I entered the doc- 
toral program at the University of New Mexico. Prior to that, I was the found- 
ing director of a proprietary school for seriously disturbed adolescents in 
Norfolk and Virginia Beach. Before that, I was an English teacher at Northside 
Junior High School in Norfolk. In all, I have had ten years of experience in 
teaching In public schools and residential facilities, as well as four years 
of teaching adults. 

It is from the vantage point of these various roles that I present testim- 
ony concerning the reauthorization of the EHA discretionary, program for per- 
sonnel preparation for education of the handicapped. The testimony itself is 
intended to provide background on the issues that I perceive to surround this 
topic. 
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The cautions Included by the authors of the Seventh Annual Report to 
Congress are quite appropriate, their view that the numbers represent the 
teachers needed to fully serve handicapped children is open to question, and 
this testimony will elaborate on both of these Issues in some detail, as 
follows. 

Problems In Measuring and Projecting Manpower Needs 

The University of Maryland's national studies of personnel supply and 
demand in special education (Sm1th-[Av1s, Burke, & Noel, 1984; Noel, Smith- 
Davis, & Burke, in press) have been based on the premise that the conventional 
approach to examining manpower levels (by counting persons entering tie pro- 
fession or preparing to do so, and counting current and projected positions 
reported by consumers of personnel) does not provide an adequate picture of 
needs» This is because conventional "measurements and projections tend to 
exclude consideration of many internal and external factors that influence 
manpower Issues: for example, working conditions and attrition, population 
trends and shifts; certification criteria (and departures from th^se criteria); 
recruitment standards; personnel caseloads and instructional groupings of 
childrjr; political, social, and econo:iic fluctuations that influence nut only 
career choices but also program growth or decline and public support; and a 
host of other fluid, situational factors" (p. 1). In reviewing major studies 
of overall teacher supply and demand. Roth (1981) acknowledged these factors, 
as well as the additional confusion that results from "a failure to distinguish 
among supply and demand data, method of collecting data, and technique used 
for projections" (p. 43) and pointed out the variability of results reported 
by the studies he reviewed. 

It should be a matter of serious concern that traditional manpower surveys 
have a propensity for obscuring fundamental problems associated with school 
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staffing. ^ It is entirely possible, for example, that a school district might 
report no vacant positions, or even a surplus of available personnel, yet 
demonstrate a genuine need for manpower. 



Defining teacher demand in terms of personnel needed to 
meet or maintain the full educational opportunities goal 
for handicapped children is to determine need for per» 
sonnel by establishing categories of service which should 
be available in any given school district. Historically , 
however, teacher demand is defined by numbers of vacancies 
filled or by unfilled positions for which a student popula- 
tion already exists . This approach is related to the 
level of services which the local school district is will- 
ing and able to maintain , (Illinois supply and demand 
for special education, 1931, p. 8) 



State and local education agencies are required by national and state 
law to serve handicapped students in public education. At the same time, a 
number of factors mitigate against this effort, notably fiscal pressures and 
problems in recruiting and deploying sufficient numbers of qualified personnel. 
In response to these difficulties, school districts must take whatever measures 
they can in order to remain in compliance with the Law. In many instances, 
however, these measures tend to obscure the actual needs for personnel because 
they artificially reduce the apparent demand and/or because they artificially 
increase the apparent supply of personnel. Further, certain certification 
policies, waivers, and administrative arrangements (all in the service of 
greater flexibility for school districts facing these problems) also obscure 
the real needs that do exist for qualified personnel, 
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It is, therefore, sutxnitted that: 

1. The current supply and demand figures and projections from any conven- 
tional source do not accurately establish the need for personnel in special 
education and related services; 

2. The issue of quality of services offered by public education is in- 
timately bound uo with the issue of quan tity of personnel available; and 

3. These problems affect not only special education but general education, 
as well. 

The remainder of this portion of the testimony will offer evidence to 
substantiate these claims. 

Student/Teacher Ratios 

As of the 1982-83 school year, class and case loads in special education 
were reported to be increasing in fully half of the states; in some cases, 
these ratios had reached the maximum allowable limits on the average , with 
numbers of children exceeding the maximum in some or many settings (Smith- 
Davis, Burke, & Noel, 1984; Teacher Education Division, 1984), The tilting 
of ratios was reported as attributable: "to shortages of personnel; to re- 
cruitment difficulties; to reductions in force (which occurred in 1982 in 
some areas in response to state fiscal shortfalls); to cases where a small 
number of handicapped students represents an overload for one teacher but is 
not thought to justify an additional full-time employee; and to program re- 
organizations that reduce human resources without a corresponding decrease 
in the handicapped pupil population" (Smith-Davis, Burke, & Noel, 1984, p. 7). 

In the survey for the 1984-85 school year (Noel, Smith-Davis, & Burke, 
in press), although general concern over continuing expansion of student/ 
teacher ratios had subsided somewhat, states did not report qeneral decreases in 
ratios and five reported that requests for waivers had increased since 1982-83. 
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All but SIX jurisdictions (states and territories) are vulnerable to ex- 
pansion of class and case loads by virtue of the fact that the remaining juris- 
dictions have the authority to grant exceptions or waivers on the request of 
local school districts to exceed formal or informal guidelines on class size 
and case loads (and, in some of these, the districts have autonoiny on these 
decisions). Some of the results are as follows: 

* One state, vtitu locally determined student/teacher ratios, reported 
some resource room V x's •.: high as 85 students per teacher per week. This 
state also reported that "the squeeze affects all areas, but may be less sev- 
ere in smaller districts where there are fewer children." The primary cause 
for overloads is described as money; "one way to stretch money is to extend 
the student/teacher ratios." 

* In another state, districts are reimbursed up to a certain number of 
staff members, and this formula, along with general budgetary decreases and 
Increases in numbers of handicapped students, has resulted in overloads in 
some districts. 

* Another state sees* overloads both as a result of personnel shortages 
and as an outcome of administrative decisions to increase or exceed class 
load guidelines in order to accrue mr":'mum fiscal efficiency. 

* Still another state reports that 54 percent of its districts had ap- 
plied for waWers to exc^^^d maximum class sizes and, in addition, some were 
seeking to place certain low-incidence students (e.g, hearing impaired) in 
classes with learning disabled students. 

* Another state official reports "lots of requests for rule exceptions, 
including increasing class size and mixing disabilities due to lack of teach- 
ers. The fewer the number of rule exceptions requestec-, the more the number 
of temporary certificates is increased. If districts cannot handle difficult- 
ies by case load exceptions, they do it with temporary certification." 
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The issue of increasing student/teacher ratios in programs for mildly to 
moderately handicapped students is fairly widespread. The majority of waiv- 
ers appear to be granted for these program categories, while class sizes for 
more severely handicapped students have occasionally been reduced in recent 
years. As an example of regulated Increases in ratios, one state has changed 
its regulations to raise the maximum resource load from 23 to 27 students, 
In part, according to the spokesperson . "to help large population areas be- 
cause they can get by this way with fe;.ei eachers." 

There appears to be little consensus jgarding rations. What Is clear, 
however. Is that student/teacher ratios in ial education continue to be 
adjusted to accommodate both manpower shortages ^nd -ccnomic constraints, and 
the Impact on program quality has yet to be scrutlh-j-^e-j. 

Inappropriate : • . -* tegorical Grouping 

Pupils wfth \'u,y.-f<; types of handicaps are often grouped i-or insiTuctlon. 
roost commonly In resoJMx^ *ooms, learning labs, Inrar relatr ; claairo'.i;: . or 
multi-handicapped self-c^^Uined classrooms. Mlld.y io moderately handicapped 
students predominate 1r. ■ ■ st^vice delivery model, whose theoretical rationale 
Is that students should bf r,rcuped according to Instructional characteristics 
and needs, as Indicated by the Individualized Education Program, regardless of 
the label that may be Assigned to them. 

At the time of the 19fa2-33 Maryland manpower surve>, concern was growing 
about misuses and abuses of the multlcategorlcal model, apparently stimulated. 
In part, by fiscal problems experienced by the majority of states and territor- 
ies at that time. Because of program cutbacks, reductions In for'te In some 
locations, and other measures for dealing with funding reductions three years 
ago, many districts reportedly wanted more flexibility In programming and place- 
ment. Personnel shortages and staffing pattern dilemmas also contrijuted, and 
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expansion of muUicategorlcal grouping was one solution at that time (Smith- 
Davis, Burke, & Noel, 1984). 

Information gathered in the 1984-85 survey showed that 31 states or ter* 
titorles continue to express concerns about Inappropriate multlcategorical 
grouping handicapped students. The kinds of problems Identified are these: 

1. The number of students assigned to one teacher is excessive. Exhor- 
bltant demands may be placed on resource room teachers In terms of case loads 
and multiple preparations for the various students they will see In a day or 
week, and teachers are not qualified to deal with these multiple responsibilit- 
ies. 

2. The diversity of students placed In one group Is excessive. In some 
localities, districts can request variances to enlarge the number of categories 
of handicap that can be served In a multlcategorical resource room or Inter- 
related class. In such Instances, the diversity of handicaps and learning needs 
can become exceedingly great and low-<inc1dence students may be merged with 

more mildly handicapped students. 

3. The model is misused to solve staffing problems In rural contexts, 
where a small number of handicapped students with varying problems may, under 
current funding circumstances, justify only one teacher or less than one full- 
time teacher. 

4. Fiscil considerations lead to misuses of the model; It Is convenient 
for expanding teacher loads and spreading resources. 

5. Certification policies are associated with misuses of the model; gener- 
al ist certification stimulates grov/th In muUicategorlcal placements. 

6. There Is considerable question as to whether college and university 
programs can adequately prepare cross-categorical persontiel In four years. 

7. Confusion has been created by the transition from an earlier categoric- 
al model to a new noncategorical model of service delivery. 
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The Hoven ent of Handicapped Students Into Regular Education 

The increasing assignment of mildly to moderately handicapped students 
to regular education for all or part of the school day (as initially reported 
in the 1982-83 Maryland survey) emerged in a greater number of jurisdictions 
in the 1984-85 survey. The education of handicapped students in the least re- 
strictive environment is not only a fundamental right guaranteed by Public 
Law 94-142, but is also a goal much to be desired by parents, professionals, 
and the students themselves. At the same time, these advocates for least re« 
strictive educational placement would- be likely to agree that the best tennin- 
ology might be "most enabling environment." a concept that has been defined in 
various ways. For Thomas (1980), "the environment chosen for a particular child 
can only be the least restrictive if it is also the most productive" (p. 8). 
while Heron and Skinner (1981) apply three variables in defining the least re- 
strictive educational setting; (a) does it maximize opportunities for the han-. 
dicapped student to respond and achieve; (b) does it allow the teacher to inter- 
act proportionately with all of the students; and (c) does it provide oppor- 
tunities for good relationships to develop between handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped individuals? 

On the basis of the Maryland manpower studies, a major contributing factor 
in the current reality of regular class placement is reported to be the federal 
emphasis. Funding is another factor. The movement of children from resource 
rooms to regular education, or from self-contained classes to resource rooms 
for greater portions of the school day will generally expand the number of 
students per teacher and is therefore less expensive (Smith-Davis. Burke. & 
Noel. 1984; Noel. Smith-Davis. & Burke, in press). 

/\mong the fifty states and seven territories included in the 1984-85 
Maryland study, more than forty reported a greater emphasis than in 1982-83 on 
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placing m11cI1y to moderately handicapped students in regular education for 
some portion of the day. So,;.e jurisdictions reported that 80 percent or more 
of all handicapped students are so placed. Although learning disabled students 
are leading the way In reqular educatir . placenent, the overall pattern also 
includes educable mental iy retarded students, behaviorally disordered students, 
and some studenvs witli ^ensory impairments, health and other problems. 

According to the Seventh Annual Report to Congress (Division of Educa- 
tional Services, Special Education Program, 1985), during the 1982-33 school 
year 67 percent of the 4.3 million students served under Public Law 94-142 
received special education services in resource rooms, while only 26 percent 
were served in self-contained situations. It is currently thought that as many 
as 75 percent of students may be placed in resource room/regular education or 
exclusively regular education settings. 

Two jurisdictions did not In 1982-83 and do not now endorse the movement 
toward the resource room/regular education as the least restrictive placement 
for mildly to moderately handicapped students. These are the State of Maine 
and the Territory of Guam. Maine has questioned the efficacy of the noncate- 
gorlcal resource room and "is moving back to more self-contained Instruction 
with capable people. A move to more self-contained instruction will not be 
easy because of costs, which are always an issue when it comes to self-contained 
classes. . . . Maine is stepping back from mainstreaming handicapped students 
in regular education, and other alternatives are being developed. There are 
fewer handicapped children in regular education In 1985 then there were in 
1982" (Maine Director of Special Education, as reported in Smith-Davis, Burke, 
& Noel, 1984, and in Noel, Smith-Davis, & Burke, in press). 

After an extended period of resource room placement, the Territory of Guam 
has re-established some self-contained classes and expects to establish more. 
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Guam's five-year analysis of service delivery modes shows that handica,nped 
students who were initially placed in a resource room for less than 50 percent 
of the school day end up spending more than 50 percent of their time in the 
resource room as time passes. According to the spokesperson from Guam, "This 
is definitely tied to the progression through the grades and is more depend- 
ent on reading ability than on any other single variable. It is also tied to 
the whole general problem of low-performing students. For the majority, their 
whole reason for being in the resource room is their nonsuccess in the regular 
program. So it makes no sense to change their placement to regular education. 
There is an inability to effect change in regular education programs. With 
each advancing grade, regular education teachers are n'ore conmitted to teaching 
subjects, not kids. We need to take a closer look at regular education's real 
ability in the long run to respond to low-functioning kids" (Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Guam Department of Education, as reported in Smith-Davis, Burke, & 
Noel, 1934, and in Noel, Smith-Davis, & Burke, in press). 

Unqualified Personnel 

"When supplies of any resource are plentiful, the tendency is to sort and 
select the superior; when supplies are scant, one settles for less. In special 
education, the most widespread solution to problems of personnel shortages and 
recruitment problems is the issuance of certificates to persons who do not 
demonstrate the preparation, experience, qualifications, and other criteria or- 
dinarily used for certification" (Smith-Davis, Burke, & Noel, 1984, pp. 229-230), 
The 1982-83 Maryland survey showed that up to 30 percent of special education 
personnel in some jurisdictions were thus working with children with whom they 
had had minimal experience or preparation (Smith-Davis, Burke, & Noel, 1984), 
and the matter of emergency certification continues to be a national concern. 
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In the 1934-85 Maryland survey, 13 states reported that they were Issuing 
more emergency certificates than they had in 1932-83, and reports of 42 to 47 
percent of special education teachers so certified have been received; only 
two states have eliminated the practice through legislative action. Of the 
seven states reporting a decrease in emergency certification, only Alaska in- 
dicated that no special education teachers were minimally certified, and 
teacher salaries that are the highest in the nation were cited as the reason 
for Alaska's adequate supply of fully certified teachers (Noel, Smith-Oavis, 
& Burke, in press}. 

In addition, many comprehensive special education teaching certificates 
do not restrict the areas In which a certificate holder can work, but only spe- 
cify the area of special iz.ition for which the holder was trained. This intro- 
duces further ambiguity to issues of quantity and quality. Because so many 
positions are filled Inappropriately or inadequately, traditional data on man- 
power supply and demand cannot specify the true nature and dimensions of the 
need. 

Similar problems In general education are examined in a new report called 
Making Do in the Classroom: A Report on the Misasslgnment of Teachers (Council 
on Basic Education, 1985}. According to this report, "nationwide, thousands of 
teachers stand before thousands upon thousands of children, charged with In- 
struction in disciplines not their own. And these are not peripheral subjects 
but English and math, history and science. . . . (and} while three-quarters of 
the states possess an explicit policy or regulation acknowledging that out-of> 
field teaching is pedagogical ly unsound, few or none have reliable means for 
measuring the Incidence within their own jurisdictions" (p. 6}. "More disturb- 
ing still are the countless legal exceptions to minimal regulation. In emer- 
gency situations, as defined by local authorities, teachers may be assigned as 
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needed. . . . Most states in the nation permit exceptions in one form or anoth- 
er to standard certification. How strictly these exceptions are limited varies 
widely" (p. 7). 

Conclusions: The Obscuring of Personnel Needs 

This testimony concerning policies and practicrr that tend to obscure ac- 
tual needs for personnel has, of necessity, presented situations that are not 
ideal. The purpose has been to demonstrate several problems with which school 
districts and states are dealing In the effort to ensure that all handicapped 
children and youth receive services. The measures that are being taken are not 
without justification, given the cons>aints that have also been outlined. At 
the same time, it would be possible to discuss at great length a number of 
excellent programs and Initiatives taken by svate and local education agencies. 
Having gathered much information on successful district, state, and higher 
education practices, I would be very pleased to furnish this separately to the 
Subcommittee. That these more positive efforts are not Included here does not 
mean that they do not exist; rather, it represents the intent of this testimony 
to Illuminate the context in which conventional projections of personnel sup- 
ply and demand should be Interpreted. 

As expressed In the 1982-83 and 1984-85 Maryland manpower surveys, cer- 
tification practices and administrative policies In many locations make it 
possible for districts that cannot find teachers (and/or are working against 
fiscal constraints) to decrease the demand for personnel by reorganizing prog- 
rams, regrouping pupils, exceeding student/teacher ratios, and placing more 
students in resource rooms and regular education sometimes without the in- 
structional expertise and support necessary to their individual achievement. 
These same policies also make It possible for districts to Increase the supply 
of personnel by assigning to special education those individuals who are neither 
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prepared, qualified* nor certified to work with handicapped students. Such- 
policies not only raise fundamental questions concerning the quality of educa- 
tion that handicapped students are receiving, but also obscure genuine needs 
for personnel in wys that can be exceedingly difficult to sort out. 

B. Current Evidence on the DEMAND for Personnel 

With acknowledgement that apparent needs for new personnel may not be the 
same as the real needs, it Is also necessary to review recent evidence on the 
apparent needs for personnel to educate the handicapped. 

Projections of Overall Teacher Shortages 

The following statements from recent surveys and ts pertain to cur- 
rent and anticipated teacher shortages throughout education. 

1983 . The National Center for Educational Statistics (1984) reported that 
approximately 2,330,000 teachers were employed in the United States as of 1982- 
83. Of this number, 6 percent (or around 142,300 for the 1982-83 school census) 
leave the profession eac^ year- Although public school enrollments have de- 
clined in the last decade, census figures show that the school -aged population 
will again begin to burgeon in the mid to late 1980's. Moreover, though the 
overall school enrollment did decline in the past decade, the number of stud- 
ents identified as handicapped increased. By the end of the 1980's, It is est- 
imated that the demand for new teachers to fill all roles will be 200,000 per 
year. In the same year, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation (1983) reported that the overall supply of teachers produced annually 
was already 4 percent short of demand. The greatest shortages specified at 
that tim^ were in mathematics, physics, vocational education, bilingual educa- 
tion, ai.J special education. A 1983 Report on the American Teacher (Howey, 
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Yarger. & Lebby. 1983) described, among other things, shortages of personnel, 
and cited factors that would influence future demands for educators: popula- 
tion trends, changing roles of women, regional migration, minority populations, 
inmigration trends, global population growth, and technological developments. 

1984- The report of a 1984 study by the Rand Corporation (Darling-Hanmond. 
1984) reviewed factors expected to contribute to impending teacher shortages, 
including: (a) declining enrollments of teacher trainees; (b) projections of 
increasing pupil enrollments every year through 1992; (c) the decline in the 
academic ability of teacher candidates; and (d) the propensity for high caliber 
individuals to leave the profession or never to enter it. The author suggested 
that, unless major changes occur, it will be necessary to hire and retain 
large numbers of marginally qualified people. Further, on August 22. 1984, 
Education Week cited a few already critical situations brought about by teach- 
er shortages, as follows: 

* Due to a shortage of 3.500 teachers, the New York City Board of Education 
voted in spring 1934 to abandon its requirement that all new teachers have 

at least six education credits on their transcripts. To circulate this change 
in policy, the School Board purchased ads in New York newspapers and sent out 
public service announcements on radio and television. Nonetheless. New York 
expected to start school with a shortage of several thousand teachers, 

* In an effort to ease the teacher shortage in several teaching specialt- 
ies in Alabama, the State Superintendent of Schools announced his intention to 
lower the passing scores on sections of the state's examinations for teacher 
certification. 

* Arizona's colleges graduated only 1,200 education majors in the spring 
of 1984, but there were approximately 2.500 open teaching positions in the 
state as of the fall of the same year. 
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1935 . In its report on Indicators of Education Status and Trends (Nation- 
al Center for Education Statistics, 1985), the U.S. Department of Education's 
statistical staff showed that, "beginning in the mid-1980' s, the demand for 
additional teachers Is projected to exceed the supply of new teacher graduates; 
elementary schools should provide two-thirds of this demand" (p. 29). Later 
In 1935, the National Center for Educational Statistics (1985) released The 
Condition of Education for the current year which stated, in part, that "the 
demand for additional teachers between 1990 and 1993 is expected to climb sig- 
nificantly, approaching or even exceeding 200»000 per year. . . . These demand 
projections are based on the assumptions that total enrollment will rise, 
teacher/pupil ratios will improve only slightly, and the turnover of teachers 
will remain constant at an estimated 6 percent" (p. 137), This report goes on 
to describe conditions that might change these projections, including greater 
numbers of teachers leaving the profession, and concludes that "the number of 
teachers per 1,000 pupils may also decrease if schools are unable to locate 
a sufficient number of qualified teachers to maintain existing ratios" (p. 137). 
The Condition of Education also discusses distribution of shortages across edu- 
cational and geographic settings, stating that the incidence of shortages is 
currently greatest In the West and least In the Northeast, and that districts 
enrolling 10,000 or more students and schools In central cities are experienc- 
ing the Impact of shortages more frequently than are smaller districts. "These 
patterns reflect trends In enrollment growth In the Sunbelt and population 
declines In the Northeast. They also may reflect the attitude that teaching 
In Inner city schools is a less attractive choice than working In schools with 
fewer perceived obstacles to teaching. ... One large urban district alone, 
Los Angeles, accounted for more than half the shortages reported In the West" 
(p. 138). 
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Special Education Shortages 

While current and predicted shortages in the overall teaching force en- 
compass needs for special educators, as well, other evidence can specify more 
closely the demand for personnel for education of the handicapped. 

The Conditi on of Education reoort for 1935 (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1985) states that, for 1983, "certain subject fields had higher 
vacancy rates than did others. Positions for bilingual special education 
teachers showed the greatest proportional shortages in the public schools, 
. . . Special education teachers of speech-impaired pupils were the next high- 
est group reported in short supply in the public schools . , . (and) similar 
shortages extended to other special education fields, including teachers of 
severely emotionally disturbed students" (p. 138). 

Several national studies have shown consistent shortages of personnel for 
education of the handicapped across the United States and its territories. 
For 1982-83, the most major shortages were reported to be occurring in learning 
disabilities; speech disorders; secondary education for the handicapped; voca- 
tional education for the handicapped; and in severe, sensory, and multiple 
handicaps. Across all the states, needs were demonstrated for all types of 
special education and related service personnel, and in 22 states, such short- 
ages continued well into the school year (Schofer & Duncan, 1982; Smith-Davis, 
Burke, & Noel, 1984). 

The following display shows needs for special education teachers in vari- 
ous specialty areas and for related service personnel for 1982-83 from yet an- 
other source (Division of Educational Services, 1985), 
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rWBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED AND NEEDED FOR SCHOOL YEAR 82-83 



Teachers 


Employed 


Needed 


Learning Disabled 


82,625 


9,669 


Speech Impaired 


19,632 


1,212 


Mentally Retarded 


61 ,452 


3,484 


Emotionally Disturbed 


26,967 


2,881 


Hard of Hearing, Deaf 


8,224 


1,488 


Nultihandicapped 


5,240 


913 


Orthopedica11y Impaired 


4,383 


376 


Other Health Impaired 


3,079 


498 


Visually Handicapped 


3,275 


335 


Ueaf-B1ind 


898 


30 


Noncategorical 


25,305 


800 


A11 Conditions 






United States and Territories 


241 ,079 


21,638 



SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL OTHER THAN TEACHERS EMPLOYED AMD NEEDED, 1982-83 



Personnel 


' Employed 


' Needed 


School Social Workers 


7,659 




Occupational Therapists 


2,382 


s 


Recreational Therapists 


751 


m 


Physical Therapists 


1,958 


547 


Teacher Aides 


102,722 


6,283 


Physical Education Coordinators 


3,815 


909 


Supervisors 


11,607 


1.072 


Other Non-Instructional Staff 


45,124 


2,368 


Psychologists 


. 14,513 


1,750 


Diagnostic Staff 


6,145 


845 


Speech Pathologists 


20,152 


2,306 


Audiologlsts 


794 


184 


Work/ Study Coordinators 


1,585 


287 


Vocational Education Teachers 


5,478 


770 


All Staff 






United States and Territories 


224,684 


18,557 



.2,91 
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The University of Maryland manpower study for 1984-85 (Noel, Smith-Davis, 
& Burke, in press) shows continuing needs for all types of special education 
and related service personnel. Greatest demands are expressed as follows: 

* 38 jurisdictions (states and territories) reported shortages of 
ph>jical therapists. 

* 37 jurisdictions reported shorgages of occupatiorjal therapists* 

* 35 jurisdictions reported shortages of teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed. 

* 34 jurisdictions reported shortages of speech and language personnel. 

* 29 jurisdictions reported shortages of teachers for the severely 
handicapped and multiply handicapped, with three additional jurisdic- 
tions reporting shortages in the multiply handicapped area only. 

* 21 jurisdictions reported shortages of personnel for early childhood 
education for the handicapped. 

Seven states reported rural shortages in every personnel category, and 
ten reported rural shortages in some categories, most frequently in occupa- 
tional therapy, physical therapy, and speech. Only Alaska and the District 
of Columbia reported no personnel shortages in any category of special edu- 
cation. 

In many locations, shortages of personnel continue well into the school 
year. For example, in August 1985 as schools were opening, the Albuquerque 
Public School system was still short 100 special education teachers (Smith, 
1985) and, after school had opened in 1935, the State of Illinois continued 
to report unfilled positions in various districts (Henderson, 1985). 

It is also true that expansion of services creates new needs for person- 
nel. In special education, the prime areas where program expansion is needed 
are preschool education for the handicapped and education for adolescents 
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at the secondary level. 

Early childhood special education . A combination of factors is stimulat- 
ing expansion of services for handicapped infants and young children. The 
federal priority In this area has had a positive Impact, and state-level Initi- 
atives are also occurring, sometimes as a result of federal preschool Incent- 
ive grants and/or state incentive grants. A few jurisdictions have lowered the 
age of eligibility for services, and a few have new mandates for preschool 
programming. State-level initiatives are beginning to result In greater edu- 
cational opportunities at the local level. Many unserved children remain to 
be Identified in the preschool category. At the same time, many jurisdictions 
report great difficulty in finding qualified teachers for preschool programs; 
emergency certification is prevalent In this specialty (Noel, Smith-Davis, & 
Burke, in press). 

Secondary programming . Secondary education for the handicapped continues 
to be viewed as the weakest link in the special education continuum. A major 
obstacle is the serious shortage of qualified people to provide instruction. 
It is reported that fewer new graduates are becoming available for secondary 
positions, and many teachers currently holding secondary special education po- 
sitions are far from fully qualified. Some jurisdictions experience difficulty 
in finding persons who can be even temporarily certified (Noel, Smith-Davis, 
& Burke, in press). 

Whereas a large proportion of currently served secondary students are 
placed in resource room Instruction, many respondents to the University of 
Maryland studies believe that little individualization and differentiation is 
taking place in such settings. Rather, instruction is often oriented to basic 
skills remediation and tutorial instruction, with insufficient emphasis on 
vocational needs and post-school planning. These problems are doubtless 
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related to the training and experience of the personnel involved. Moreover, 
the nature of the secondary school presents problems, In terms of reported 
difficulty in achieving change in middle schools and high schools and modify- 
ing curricula appropriately for handicapped adolescents. Finally, some re- 
spondents to the University of Maryland surveys believe that many members of 
the secondary handicapped population have not been Identified because services 
are so sparse, and that the handicapped dropout rate is needlessly high because 
programs and personnel are Inadequate. 

Finally, the general problems associated with personnel shortages make the 
training and deployment of paraprcfcssionals more and more important In the 
education of handicapped children and youth. These Individuals work with class- 
room teachers as instructional aides; assist occupational, physical, and speech 
therapists; serve on crisis intervention teams; and play substantial roles In 
transition programs and in preschool programs. The demand for their services 
has Increased in the past decade ai.d has yet to reach its peak. In 1974, ap- 
proximately 27,000 paraprofesslonals were working in special education while. 
In 1984, their numbers had reached 150,000. As services are stretched In ways 
Indicated earler in this testimony, as personnel shortages become more acute, 
and as programs expand at the secondary and preschool levels, the already press- 
ing need for qualified paraprofesslonals will increase as well (National Re- 
source Center for Paraprofesslonals in Special Education, 1982; Heller & Pickett, 
1981; Pickett, 1982), 
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Data-Gathering from the States 

In 1985, the OSERS Special Education Program launched its own effort to 
gather data on education for the handicapped that could yield specifics con- 
cerning current and anticipated manpower needs. In the midst of what may De- 
come debilitating shortages of personnel, and with the concurrent need to come 
to grips with the complex set of variables involved, this is a laudable effort. 

To gather data, the Special Education Program is requiring state depart'- 
ments of education to collect and report Information in an annual data report 
on Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act, as amended. The data being 
collected are these: (a) numbers of personnel employed in specific categories 
and roles; (b) additional personnel (FTE) needed according to number of vacan- 
cies; (c) number of additional personnel needed to fill positions occupied by 
persons not appropriately or adequately prepared or trained (not fully certif- 
ied); (d) least restrictive environment information concerning placement of 
children and youth, by age and handicap, in regular classes, resource rooms, 
separate classei, separate facilities, private schools, public residential 
facilities, homebound and hospital settings; (e) funds expended — federal, 
state, local funds for special education and related services; (f) need for 
Improved services within a state or territory; (g) related services (a report 
of handicapped children and youth receiving related services as part of spe- 
cial education programs) (Cullar, 1935). 

Although useful for what it does ask, the SEF state data-gathering in- 
strument will not be useful for clearly establishing genuine needs for new 
personnel for education of the handicapped. There are several reason for this. 
First of all, the instrument does not appear to request information on teacher 
attrition, which is a particular problem in special education. Nor does the 
SEP instrument seek information on certification policies (existing in many 
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states) that permit a person cd'tifled in one area of special education to be 
iplaced with students with virtually any type of handicap (so that a speech 
teacher, for example, becomes the Instructor of learning disabled students). 
Nor does the data report form ask about case loads and class loads, nor about 
Inappropriate multlcategorical grouping of students. Further, because of 
variations that exist among states In how districts handle and are account- 
able for emergency certification and other types of waivers and exceptions, 
there Is great doubt that the SEP data reports can give anything close to a 
reasonable estimation of some of the data that It does ask for. 

Thus, It 'vould appear that the SEP data-gathering effort Is fairly typical 
of the conventional means for measuring need, as described earlier. In short, 
this Instrument appears to demonstrate inherent problems that may Interfere 
with the accuracy and effectiveness. of data-gathering, namely: (a), a lack of 
timeliness (information on vacancies, for example, will fluctuate In relation 
to the time of year, with open positions filled eventually with non-certified 
personnel or other means, as necessary); (b) a lack of consideration for the 
multiple factors that underlie Issues of supply and demand (In Its omissions); 
(c) the propensity of survey methods and techniques to produce conflicting 
evidence that can be used to support opposing policies (Its omissions, and the 
doubt that accurate information can actually be obtained on some of its items); 
and (d) the danger that reporting systems may actually obscure the true man- 
power situation (all of the above). 

For all of these reasons, the results of the SEP data-gathering effort, 
although presumably useful for some purposes, will not be useful In making de- 
terminations concerning future directions of SEP*s Division of Personnel Pre- 
paration* 
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C. Current Evidence on the SUPPLY of PERSONNEL 

According to the Seventh Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act (Division of Educational Servcles, 
SEP, 1935), states estimate that 262,717 special education teachers w111 be 
needed for the 1985-86 school year. "This Is a decrease of 18,238 from the 
280,000 that were estimated as needed for the 1984-85 school year" (p. 52). 
Although It Is not clear how this 1985-86 estimate for teaching personnel was 
derived. It may be assumed that the data do not Incorporate the multiple fact- 
ors that Influence manpower demand, as reviewed earlier In this testimony. 
As has been demonstrated, there Is reason to believe that the demand for per- 
sonnel is considerably greater than Is Indicated by the Seventh Annual Report 
to Congress , as there Is also reason to be concerned with the current and fut- 
ure supply of new personnel for education of the handicapped, as follows. 



At the same time that it sets forth Its estimate of decreased demand for 
teachers of handicapped students for 1985-86, the Seventn Annual Report to 
Congress cites an attrition rate "estimated at 6 percent for special education 
teachers" (p. 52). For various reasons, the actual attrition rate in special 
education Is thought to be much higher. In 1983, for ex:imple, testimony 
before this same Subconmittee Included the following statement: "It Is estlmat 
ed that the annual attrition rate in special education is 12 percent, as com- 
pared to 6 percent overall in education" (Jones, 1933). Other information 
suggests that attrition may be even more prevalent. In behavior disorders, 
for example, up to 53 percent of teachers leave within the first five years 
(Grosenick & Huntze, 1981) and, among teachers of the severely handicapped, 
burnout may account for attrition rates as high as 30 percent every three to 
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four years (Smith-Davis, Burke, & Noel, 1984). 

Although state education agencies have information on many aspects of per- 
sonnel supply and demand, it is difficult for them to estimate how greatly 
personnel needs are affected by turnover. There Is, however, concern about at- 
trition in virtually every jurisdiction, and there are reports of attrition 
rates as high as 50 percent annually in less desirable locations (including 
inner city schools and remote areas). Apart from attrition specific to geo- 
graphic and socioeconomic factors, general attrition rates as high as 20 per- 
cent across jurirdictions are reported (Smith-Davis, Burke, & NoeU 1984). As 
more and more jobs open up in the general labor market, such rates may be ex- 
pected to continue. 

Overall Preservice Enrollments 

Overall, there is evidence that fewer students are entering higher educa- 
tion. Since 1983 and for the remainder of the 1980's and early 1990's, 
"higher education enrollment is projected to decrease somewhat as declines in 
the traditional college-age population reduce the pool of potential students; 
enrollment is expected to decrease by about 6 percent, as compared with the 
1983 level (National Center on Education Statistics, 1985). The decline in 
enrollment of traditional college-aged students in the 18-24 age group is 
expected to be as high as 18 percent, but the overall reduction in college and 
university enrollments may be smaller "because moderate increases of older 
students are expected to compensate somewhat for the loss of younger students 
. . . (and) the expected increase in part-time students will offset to some 
extent the decrease in fulUtime enrollment" (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1985, p. 78). 

In 1977, there were approximately 200,000 students at various stages of 
higher education who were preparing to teach (National Center for Education 
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statistics, 1933). By way of contrast, "in 1983, the annual supply of newly 
qualified teacher graduates ... was an estimated 146,000. However, as a 
percent of bachelor*s degree recipients, new teacher graduates dropped from 
34 percent to 14 percent between 1970 and 1983. Should the smaller percentage 
remain fairly stable over the next ten years, the supply of newly qualified 
teachers will also remain fairly constant at only about 140,000 per year. At 
this level, the supply of new teacher graduates would begin to fall below the 
projected demand for additional teachers after 1984, measuring below 80 percent 
of demand by 1989. . , . Should increasing numbers of college students choose 
careers In occupations other than teaching because of better salaries and v/ork- 
Ing conditions, then the shortages of new teacher graduates could become more 
severe" (National Center for Education Statistics, 1985, p. 137). 

Special Education Preservice Enrollments 

For the 1982-83 school year, 241,079 teachers were reportedly' employed In 
programs for education of the handicapped under Public Law 94-142 (Division of 
Educational Services, SEP, 1935). Other figures from the OSERS Special Educa- 
tion Program In 1983 (Saettler, 1983) Indicated that approximately 22,000 new 
graduates were expected to be produced for special education In 1983-34, but 
that the expected attrition among practitioners for that year was 25,000 (an 
estimate of somewhat more than 10 percent). Although these data predicted a 
personnel shortfall of 3,000 for the year in question, the final ansv/ers re- 
garding supply and demand are not as simple as that. Among the higher educa^ 
tion enrollees who were completing special education programs in 1983-84 (or 
in any year, including the current one), a portion consist of personnel who 
are already practicing teachers — regular classroom teachers who have enrolled 
to become certified in special education and/or special education teachers who 
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have returned for renewal of certification or for recertification, sometimes 
because of new state requirements or incentives. Although these enrollees 
are generally part-time students, they are usually included in counts of per- 
sonnel enrolled in higher education special education preservice programs. 
Therefore, estimates of rising, falling, or stable preservice enrollments are 
generally expanded by the numbers of already practicing teachers who are in- 
cluded but who do not represent new personnel supplies. 

Concerning declines in preservice enrollment (whatever its composition), 
in 1984, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education conducted 
an informal survey of the nation's largest teacher training institutions. In 
13 of the 17 institutions, overall teacher education enrollments had recently 
increased in varying degrees. On the other hand, overall declining enrollments 
were reported in four. Further, four institutions (one with declining enroll- 
ments and three with increasing enrollments) reported drops in special education 
program enrollments. Declines ranged from one percent to fourteen percent. 
Although respondents could not explain the reasons for these downturns, they 
did predict serious shortages in special education if the trend is not revers- 
ed (American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1934). In another 
1984 survey, almost all departments of special education in colleges and uni- 
versities had experienced recent decreases in enrollments, and, in a few, these 
declines had appeared to stabilize (Noel, 1984), Both private and public 
training institutions reported difficulty in attracting full-time special edu- 
cation graduate students and emphasized that the availability of stipends in- 
creased the quantily and quality of graduate enrollees. 

In its 1984-85 national survey, the University of Maryland (Noel, Smith- 
Davis, & Burke, in press) found that only four states, one territory, and the 
District of Columbia stated that the supply of new graduates from their local 
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4. The matter of emergency certification of personnel is a critical prob- 
lem throughout education, and most particularly in education for the handicapped. 
The widespread use of personnel who lack the proper training, experience, and 
qualifications demonstrates in yet another way the magnitude of the problems 
associated with shortages of personnel. 

5. Attrition rates in education for the handicapped are higher than those 
for general education. In some high-stress positions, turnover is extremely 
high. This, coupled with acceleration in personnel leaving the profession for work 
in business and industry, attrition may be expected to continue to reduce the 
supply of available personnel. 

6. Declines in preservice training enrollments have already become evident 
in a large number of states, and there is a suggestion that declines in special 
education preservice enrollments may be greater than declines in overall teach- 
er education enrollments. Further, current estimates of numbers preparing to 
teach the handicapped are inflated by the numbers of practicing teachers who 
are included in such counts but who do not represent new manpower. 

7. The current supply of personnel from colleges and universities does 
not match current demand. Fully 51 of 57 states and territories (and the 
District of Columbia) surveyed in 1984-85 reported that institutions of higher 
education within their boundaries were not able to supply sufficient special 
education personnel to meet the demand for personnel in local school districts. 
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2, Personnel Preparation in Higher Education 



In order to develop policy decisions concerning personnel preparation for 
education of the handicapped, it is necessary to understand the characterist- 
ics, conditions, and contexts in which such preparation occurs. Accordingly, 
this portion of the testimony concerns such issues. 

A. Overview 

Among institutions of higher education in the United States, as of 1982 
there were 1340 (70 percent) which included teacher education programs (Imig, 
1982). A survey conducted in 1982-33 identified 693 higher education prog- 
rams engaged in the preparation of personnel for education of the handicapped 
(Geiger, 1983). These programs may be classified as large, medium, or small, 
as shown on the following display (Wheatley, Schuster, & Schilit, 1933). 



Dctcriptlon 


Urge 

More ihan xcven full* 
time faculty memb«r\. 
a doctoral progf jin->, 
and a heavy emphaiH 
on reicarch. 


MMUum 
More than wven full- 
time (acuity members 
and no doctoral pro* 
gram. 
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Seven or fewer 
faculty members 
and no doctoral 
program. 


Rnoutccs 
AvjIUblr 


Usually abundant. 


Adequate to abundant. 
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Important. 
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ible research 
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Heaviest emphatH 
on teaching and 
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search. 


Dtvrnlty of 
Facully 


targe fKulty with 
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diverse backgrounds. 
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each Tilling 
sevi.ral rdlet 


Flettbllity for 
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Protrammallc 
Chanse 


limited (teiibi'ity. 


More fleiibility 


More fleiibility. 
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Ratio 
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May or may rtol have 
a close retationsttip 
with regular rduca- 
tkm 


Utually hat a dote 
relationship with 
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The Geiger (1983) survey showed that the majority of special education 
preservice programs could be classified as small programs by virtue of facult- 
ies of seven or fewer members and/or because they do not prepare doctoral 
personnel. Many of these smaller programs are situated in areas where they 
are able to interact with rural school districts. 

The larger programs tend to be located at state universities. Among 
these, the Geiger (1983) survey identified 61 that confer the doctorate in 
special education. 

In addition to the institutions identified by Geiger (1983), there are 
a large number of tv/o-year colleges and community colleges that prepare para- 
professionals and technicians to work in programs for education of the handi- 
capped. 

Through the programs offered by the various institutions, personnel are 
prepared to take various roles in special education via: 

* Associate in Arts programs and other training structures 
offered by two-year institutions. 

* Four-year baccalaureate programs. 

* Master's programs, 

* Five-year initial preparation programs culminating in the 
master's degree. 

* Post-master's Educational Specialist training. 

* Doctoral programs. 

There is considerable endorsement of the concept that four-year programs 
can best provide general special education preparation but that specialties in 
education for the handicapped (such as education for the severely handicapped) 
should represent additional training at the master's level. This thinking also 
underlies the five-year training programs, and the need for six-year programs 
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is also contemplated in order to ensure that trainees develop the depth of 
precision skills they need and ha/e the breadth of practical experiences that 
are necessary. 

Personnel preparation programming is heavily influenced by state certifi- 
cation standards and practices. Among the 57 states and territories, slightly 
more than half use primarily non-categorical, cross-categorical, or multi- 
categorical certification, while the remainder use primarily categorical cer- 
tification, as defined below (Smith-Davis. Morsink, & Wheatley, 1934): 

* Categorical; Teachers are certified to teach in a specific 
area of handicap (such as mental retardation). 

* Non-categorical: Teachers are certified according to the level 
of severity of handicap (such as mild handicaps). 

* Hulti-categorical or cross-categorical: Teachers are certified 
to teach in more than one handicapping area. These two models 
can include certification or endorsement specifically for 
resource room personnel. 

Even when non-categoricaV or multi-categorical certification is practiced, 
many states and territories have separate categorical certifications for spe- 
cialists in the sensory handicaps, severe handicaps, and other low-incidence 
handicaps. In addition, certain personnel (such as speeci, therapists) may 
be certified apart from ed'jcation, and occupational and physical therapists 
are always certified separately. Although some states specify either element- 
ary or secondary certification, a large number certify personnel for kinder- 
garten through grade 12, and this latter practice is seen as one of the causes 
of inadequate services and personnel at the secondary level for education of 
the handicapped, 

Many personnel preparation programs in special education train teachers 
and other personnel for many states other than their own. State and local 
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school districts must generally recruit far beyond their own state boundaries. 
A number of specialty preservice programs have traditionally provided person- 
nel for entire regions, and some are national suppliers of personnel. Advanced 
graduate programs preparing administrators, researchers, and teacher educators 
are even less tied to a given state for recruitment of trainees and placement 
of graduates. Therefore, the demands and responsibilities placed on 
personnel preparation programs often exceed the state resources that are avail- 
able to them. 

B. Current Problems and Issues 

To understand the current status of manpower production for special edu- 
cation, it is necessary to consider the broader economic and political factors 
surrounding higher education and special education in general. Even though 
a large number of states have enacted or are developing educational reform 
legislation or similar state board of education action, higher education has 
not yet benefitted financially from such advancements. Moreover, only seven 
states reported in 1984-35 that their education budgets were appreciably 
better in terms of special education than they had been in 1933-33 (Hoel, 
Smith-Davis, & Burke, in press). 

Also of concern are higher education's efforts to improve the quality of 
teacher education and the other pressures and demands for change that they are 
experiencing. 

Financing of Teacher Education 

The most overwhelming current problem in personnel preparation for educa- 
tion of the handicapped is funding. Most state-supported colleges and univer- 
sities have been affected by budget decreases in recent years, and many of the 
smaller liberal arts colleges are having extreme difficulty in maintaining 
their special education teacher training programs (Spence, Noel, & Boyer-Shick, 
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1985). In some institutions, fiscal reductions have been manifested in reduc- 
tions in force and cutbacks in progranining. In more cases, decreasing revenues 
are preventing the expansion or initiation of needed programs In personnel 
preparation. 

Whereas once the teacher education program had one of the largest, if not 
the largest enrollment, on a campus, the declines in enrollment, the fiscal 
incursions, and the costs involved most particularly in special education train- 
ing programs are combining to create for teacher education a loss of status, 
not to mention resources. At some institutions, a recognizable special educa- 
tion preparation program is disappearing In overall reorganizations in teacher 
training that are occurring In response to losses of funds and students. 

These problems become quite critical where education for the handicapped 
Is involved. Enrollments In many specialty programs have traditionally been 
small (such as programs preparing personnel to serve the severely handicapped, 
severely emotionally disturbed, autistic, deaf, blind, multiply handicapped). 
Some university administrations are pondering the advisability of continuing 
such programs because of the limited return for (or loss by) the institution, 
and the prospect of Initiating new programs under these circumstances is quite 
remote. 

Cutbacks and reorganizations in higher education also tend to place addi- 
tional pressures on faculties and staffs. One anticipated result of this 
pressure is diminished capacity among faculty to engage in research and develop- 
ment activities. There is already a limited capacity across teacher education 
institutions in general to engage in teaching-related research. As of 1980, 
"only about 25 percent of higher education teacher preparation programs (were) 
involved in the sequence of research, scholarly production, development, dis- 
semination, and demonstration services that affect change In schools and educa- 
tion agencies (Clark & Guba, 1980). 
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Even before the reversals of the 1980's, teacher education programs in 
colleges and universities were "outrageously underfunded" (Peseau & Orr, 1980). 
As of the late 1970's such programs received an average of $927 per full-time- 
equivalent student, while the overaP average for higher education was $2263 
per full-time-equivalent student (Peseau o Orr, 1980), 

Funding patterns pertaining to clinical experiences are also problemmatic. 
Clinical experiences (which represent practica, student teaching. Internships, 
and other forms of actual practice with clients in educational or clinical 
settings) are fund^ at the same level as academic courses in most institutions 
of higher education, although these aspects of personnel preparation are much 
more expensive to provide, particularly in some specialities requisite to cre- 
dentialing for education of the handicapped. 

Preparation of leadership personnel . In relation to these problems, the 
preparation of leadership personnel for special education is extremely vulner- 
able. Since 1976, the field of special education has experienced exponential 
growth In a multitude of new directions, with an accompanying and ever-growing 
need for personnel. Experts are needed in all community and education agencies 
and must fill roles In social service agencies. In the creation of public pol- 
icy, in cotimunlty planning, and In law and medicine, and there Is still a great 
need for leaders to fill the more traditional roles of researcher, teacher 
trainer, administrator, conceptuallzer, and synthesizer. The expansion of 
knowledge in special education in the past five years alone has been almost 
overwhelming; new faculty members should continually become part of personnel 
preparation programs as one means of ensuring that training remains up-to-date 
and dynamic (Smith, 1985). 

A significant problem surrounds the matter of attracting full-time gradu- 
ate students. Among 514 schools of education surveyed in 1983, 523 Included 
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doctoral programs, and these 325 programs collectively produced only 199 Ph.D.'s 
in special education in 1931-82, as compared with 933 doctorates in educational 
administration, 599 in curriculum and instruction, and 509 in guidance ana 
counseling (Heald, 1983), and there is reason to believe that the number of 
special education doctorates has dwindled since that year. Preliminary data 
being gathered by the Higher Education Consortium for Special Education (1985) 
indicate that the need for leadership personnel in special education will reach 
a critical level within a relatively short period of time, and the major issues 
appear to be the advancing age of many current faculty members who will be 
retiring in the next few years, coupled with the increasing difficulty in re- 
cruiting graduate students. 

Part of this problem is the nature of the student. Doctoral students in 
special education differ from doctoral students in many other academic discip- 
lines. Whereas doctoral students in other professions typically begin advanced 
study iimediately after completing undergraduate and master's work, this is not 
the case in special education, nor should it be. The special education doctor- 
al student must be an experienced practitioner prior to entering advanced 
study. For this reason, most of these students are older than their counter- 
parts in other graduate programs and maiTy have families. These mature and 
seasoned individuals are, in effect; taking unpaid sabbaticals in order to com- 
plete their doctoral work, and they are largely ineligible for guaranteed 
student loans and other forms of assistance that are available to younger stud- 
ents on campus. Therefore, the availability of stipends for leadership trainees 
is crucial, yet these resources are rapidly disappearing. 

The University of Kentucky surveyed its full-time graduate students in 
special education over the past several years and found that none of them would 
have been able to be in school without stipends (most of which have come from 
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federal grants for doctoral training) (Blackhurst, 1985). The same is true 
in doctoral programs across the country, which also produce the preponderance 
of research concerning education for the handicapped. 

The sec«^ ' major issue is the funding of the leadership training programs 
themselves. In general, the financing of doctoral and post-doctoral programs 
In education for the handicapped is tenuous. These programs are, by their 
very nature, small. Enrollments in doctoral level courses are also small. The 
tuition that small enrollments generates does not begin to cover the costs of 
providing preparation for leadership personnel. These programs are very ex- 
pensive, and most of them serve not only the needs of their state but also 
serve regional and national needs. Therefore, It is often difficult, if not 
impossible, to convince a state legislature that the needs of the region and 
nation deserve additional funding so that programs can be maintained. 

Higher education has been preparing leadership personnel for special 
education for about three "professional generations." "Already, the field has 
lost most of its first generation of leaders to retirement or attrition, and 
many members of the second generation are . . . planning retirement within 
the next five to seven years. The third generation is beginning to assume 
leadership positions outside of special education (for example, graduate dean- 
ships, deanshlps of colleges of education, superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, community agency directors and supervisors, provosts, and so on), and 
many experts in diverse specialty areas are leaving the field for other types 
of training, administrative, and supervisory posts. If the trend of special 
education's positive impact is to continue, the effort to train personnel to 
assume the leadership challenges of the 1990's must be re-concentrated" (Smith, 
1985). As an example of the impact of two doctoral programs (Indiana Univer- 
sity and Virginia Technological Institute and State University), numbers and 
current positions of their graduates for specific* periods are displayed as follows. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING: 29 doctoral graduates; 23 educational specialist graduates 



VIRGINIA TECH 
1977-85 
PRESENT STATE LOCATION AND 
POSITION BY DEGREE 



Doctorate 

PL 1 Gen. Director, Except 
Student Educ. 

lA 1 Teacher, ED 

GA 1 Asst. Prof. Special Ed. 

KY 2 Asst. Dir. Special Ed. Coop 
Prog. Coord. RRC 

HN 1 Director, Special Ed. Coop 

NC 2 Director, Rural Preschool Prog. 
Director, Special Ed. 

NJ 1 Asst. Prof, Special Ed. 

NY 1 Director, Special Ed. BOCES 



PR 1 Deputy Director, Navy 
Faroi ly Service 



VA ]k Coor. Discipline 
Teacher, ED 
Di rector » Special Ed. 
PrIn. & Supervisor Preschool 

Handicapped 
Asst. Prof. Special Ed. 
Supervisor Special Ed. 
Supervisor Special Ed. 
SEA Supervisor 
Asst. Prin. Middle School 
Coor. State Res. Facility 
Director, Student Services 
Asst. Director, Special Ed. 
Director Special Ed. 
School Psychologist 



Wl I Asst. Prof. Special Ed. 

WV 3 Coor. Special Ed. RESA 

Educ. Coor. WV Dept. of Health 



CAGS (Specialist) 



HD 2 School Psychologist 

Crisis Intervention Supv. 

NC 1 Coor. Habllitation, 

Private Res. Facility 



NV 1 Asst. Director, Group 
Hone Contractor 

SD 2 Private Business 

Unit Admin, i'rivate 
Day Faci 1 1 ty 

VA 15 SEA Supervisor 
ED Teacher 
School Psychologist 
Elem. Prin. 
Supervisor LD 
Unit Admin. Private 

ED/LD Facility 
Teacher Coor. LD 
Director, Special Ed. 
Asst. Prof. Special Ed. 
Middle School Prin. 
ED Teacher 
Coor. Special Ed. 
Dept. Chair, Special Ed. 
Director Private ED 

Facility 
Unit Director, State 

Res. Facility 



W 2 Ed. Diagnostician 
School Psychologist 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING: 26 doctoral graduates; 7 educational specialist graduates 



INDIANA UNIVERSITY GRADS 
1969-75 
PRESENT STATE LOCATION AND 
POSITION BY DEGREE 



Doctorate 
CA 1 Director, Sheltered Wksp. 



Mani- 
toba 1 



DE 2 Prin. Special School DE 1 

Prof. Guidance & Counseling 

FL 1 Gen. Director, Excep. Student Ed. ID 1 

IL 2 Bus. Mgr. LEA IN k 

Elem. Asst. Prin. 



IN k Prof. Special Ed. 

Unit Director State Res. Facil. 
Director, tnservice for Directors 
Director, UAF 

KS 2 Asst. Supt. Spec. Ed. LEA 
Director, Special Ed. 

KY 2 Supt. LEA 
Elem. Prin. 

HI 1 Director, Special Ed. (on di sabi 1 i ty) 

HO 2 Supt. State Res. Facility 

Asst. Supt. State Res. Facility 

NC 1 Prof. Special Ed. 

NE i Director, Diagnostic Resource Center 

NV 1 Assoc. Prof. Special Ed. 

SD 2 Prof. Special Ed. Admin. C EC 
Ed. Consultant, Rehab. Facility 

TX 1 Director, Special Ed. 

VA 1 Director Publications, AVA 

Wl 2 Director, Special Ed. 

Asst. Supt. Special Ed. & Related Services 



Special ist 
Prin. Deaf School 

Reti red from SEA 



Supt. LEA 

Director, Special Ed. 
Teacher, HR 
Private Business 
Homemaker 
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Voids in Personnel Preparation Pronramming 

Even with the stimulus created by federal funding for personnel prepara- 
tion in education for the handicapped, higher education programs preparing 
these personnel have not unduly proliferated. A 1933 survey of college and 
university programs engaged In special education training showed an average 
staff complement of only 5 per program (Gelger, 1983). Further, as of 1983- 
84, only 15 states reported programs or projects within their boundaries in 
all specialty areas involved In education for the handicapped; this is some- 
what improvad, as compared with the same survey in 1932-83, when 12 states 
reported a full complement of training programs (Smith-Davis, Burke, & Noel, 
1984; Noel, Smith-Davis, & 8urke, in press). The differences over three 
years represented combined losses of programs due to fiscal incursions and 
program reorganizations and overall gains, most of the latter due to federal 
funding of limited-term projects. 

The fact that 15 states have a full complement of personnel preparation 
programs for education of the handicapped does not necessarily mean that these 
programs are furnishing sufficient graduates; In fact, the reverse is true In 
many states, as shown when the supply of new personnel was discussed. On the 
other hand, the fact that a program Is missing from a state does not necessar- 
ily mean that its absence Is creating a significant problem, since many insti- 
tutions of higher education prepare personnel for regional consumers, rather 
than only state consumers. However, the fact remains that personnel prepara- 
tion programming is most scarce in; visual handicaps, hearing handicaps, mul- 
tiple handicaps, orthopedic handicaps and chronic illness and other health 
Impairments, severe emotional disturbance, behavior disorders,- and bilingual 
special education (Noel, Smith-Davis, & Burke, in press). 
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education teachers (Fitzgerald, 1984). The Increasing movement of handicapped 
students Into regular education services is stimulating a great need for per- 
sonnel prepared as consulting teachers In graduate programs. The University 
of Vermont has bnen the pioneer In this work, has created the model that Is 
most often used in preparing consulting teachers, and Is one of the higher 
education programs that produces graduates not only for Its own state, but also 
for the nation. Other excellent personnel preparation programs In teacher con- 
sultation training are located at the University of Illinois in Champaign, 
the University of Toledo , Texas Tech University , the University of Pittsburgh , 
and an estimated 23 other universities In the United States. Of special in- 
terest is the University of Kansas/University of Kansas Medical Center's 
project that prepares occupational therapists and physical therapists to serve 
as consultants, to classrooms for severely and multiply handicapped students. 
A related program at the Univprsljiv of Pit^^burg>^ has engaged for a number of 
years in research and development that has resulted In coordinated instruc- 
tional programming between regular and special education settings so that 
total learning environments can be created and adapted to each student's learn- 
Ing needs. This Adaptive Learning Environments Model Is now being transposed 
Into a preservice training model. 

* The University of Rochester's Graduate School of Education and Medical 
School /Department of Pediatrics operate a joint program for the preparation 
of special education teachers. This Interdisciplinary model brings together 
faculty from medicine and education, and places trainees in practica and intern- 
ships both in the School of Medicine's Diagnostic Clinic for Developmental Dis- 
abilities and in school and community programs that serve handicapped children 
and adolescents. Elsewhere on the University of Rochester campus, a joint 
program with the National Technical Institute for the Deaf prepares graduate 
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students to become secondary teachers of deaf sti ents in the public schools. 
As a measure to address trainee recruitment problems and teacher shortages, 
this program is arranging to recruit mature trainees from the potential pool 
of Individuals who leave the military service after ?0 years and have a second 
career ahead of them. 

* The San Francisco State University program that prepares personnel to 
educate severely retarded Individuals has conducted statewide training to Im- 
prove the skills of employed practitioners. Another examplary program that 
prepares personnel In severe handicaps Is located at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madjson* Both of these sites furnish graduates to the nation. 

* Arizona State University In Tempe trains personnel in corrections speci- 
al education. Graduates are qualified to educate handicapped youth who are 
Incarcerated. The University has also created a network of other corrections 
education preparation programs in various states. 

* Hinot State College In North Dakota is a small college which trains in 
several special education disciplines. The faculties of each discipline have 
developed team approaches to personnel preparation and client services. The 
college has a well established program in client services which evaluates in- 
dividuals from infancy to old age who have a great variety of disabilities. One 
of its teams is considered to be among the most distinguished cleft palate 
teams in the United States, and its members include physicians as well as educ- 
ators. Trainees In this Interdisciplinary program participate fully in client 
assessment and team processes through two levels of structured practical 
experience* 

* San Jose State University's Division of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion Services operates a voluntary faculty development program, through which 
faculty members work in pairs for inutrisl evaluation, which involves direct 
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observation, videotaping of instructional sessions for mutual critiques, and 
a clinical supervision model for faculty development. 

Many other quality Initiatives encompass the training of special educate 
ors, elementary and secondary educators, administrators, administrators, 
guidance personnel, and others across a college of education. For example: 

* The University of South Florida has created an honors program in teach- 
er education in order to attract and retain high-caliber trainees. 

* Oregon State University and Western Oregon State College now have a 
Quality Assurance Warranty Program, which guarantees to provide further train- 
ing to first-year teacher graduates whose principals may refer them for im- 
provement in skills or knowledge. Essentially, the Oregon Warranty Model 
guarantees the quality of its graduates; It Is being replicated in a number 

of other colleges and universities. 

* The Teacher Induction Program at the University of Wisconsin-Vihitewater 
Is a planned program of assistance and support for beginning teachers by a team 
of professionals from the local school and the university. Similarly, Project 
PLUS at the University. of Texas at Tyler provides supportive on-the-job train- 
ing to first-year and second-year teachers from surrounding districts. 

* Montana State University has traditionally been a leader in preparing 
educators for service in rural and remote areas, and its Center for Research 
in Rural Education provides a focus on how rural ity influences the educational 
process. 

Initiatives by jarofesslonal associations and accreditation bodies . Pro- 
fessional associations, including the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, have stimulated reforms Intended to improve the quality of 
preservice teacher education. The Teacher Education Division of the Council 
for Exceptional Children has completed a survey of its membership concerning 
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the quality of personnel preparation and has established a professional cocmiittee 
which is developing statements of quality features for personnel preparation 
programs in special education. The Higher Education Consortium for Special 
Education (composed of department chairpersons from those higher education 
programs that prepare doctoral -level personnel) has taken similar steps to pro- 
vide leadership and has produced a document on quality issues pertaining to 
doctoral training of special educators (Butler, Blackhurst, Hurley, & Whelan, 
1983). 

In addition, the Council for Exceptional Children has developed new stand- 
ards for teacher education programs (Council for Exceptional Children, 19B3) 
as part of a major effort that goes back to the organization's development of 
personnel preparation guidelines In the early 1970* s. The new standards are 
intended as guidelines for evaluating the special education program within the 
higher education teacher education junit. Guidelines for accreditation of pro- 
fessional education programs in speech, language pathology, and audiology have 
been designed by the American Speech-Hearing-Language Association (Education 
Training Board, 19B0), and still other standards and guidelines have been is- 
sued by organizations that are concerned with teacher preparation In other areas 
of education for the handicapped (Smith-Davis. Morsink, & Wheatley, 19B4). 

Recent developments In the accreditation of teacher education programs are 
also pertinent. The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) examines higher education teacher education programs for accreditation, 
through a lengthy process that Involves review of extensive materials prepared 
by the institution and site visitation by experts In teacher education. In 1932, 
a new standard was added to this process. As of July 19B2, every Institution 
undergoing accreditation by NCATE must present evidence that It can meet the 
following new requirement under the curriculum standard: 
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2.1.2. The institution provides its graduates with the 
knowledge and skills necessary to provide an appropriate 
education for exceptional learners. 
This standard, which pertains to preparing all personnel to integrate 
education for handicapped and gifted students into Instruction, is applied 
to general education preparation programs , rather than to special education 
programs, and a parallel standard has subsequently become effective for gradu- 
ate programs in teacher education. 

State education agency initiatives . Many state departments of education 
experience conflict in their dual efforts to work with Issues of quality and 
quantity. For consumers, any situation that reduces the supply of personnel 
leads to fewer choices among candidates, and any situation that Increases the 
supply of personnel makes It more possible to raise selection criteria (Smith* 
Davis, l*torsink, & Wheat ley, 1984). - Under conditions of personnel -shortages, 
consumer selectivity becomes limited or non-existent, and state education ag- 
encies become concerned about the prospect of bringing marginally qualified 
people Into special education. 

A growing number of states have Instituted or are planning to Institute 
written and/or performance tests as a prerequisite to teacher certification. 
Teacher testing can result In employment of better qualified personnel and in 
development of measures to improve those who are less well qualified. At the 
same time, teacher testing Is apparently further limiting the numbers of avail- 
able personnel. Further, the value of teacher testing is in question when, as 
demonstrated earlier, state officials find that they must lower test-score 
criteria In order to ensure that the testing does not Interfere with the Im- 
mediate supply of scarce personnel. This is but another example of the conflict 
that occurs as to quality goals when quantities of personnel are not sufficient. 
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Obviously, education needs some surplus of manpower, simply in order that it 
can be selective an-! -''so in order to stimulate teachers and teacher trainees 
to feel competitive about developing and maintaining their state-of-the-art 
skills. Meamvhile, all states do operate programs of inservice education for 
special educators for the purpose of upgrading their knowledge and skills, 
as well as to retrain under-qualified personnel who are currently functioning 
In special education roles. 

In addition, states are also responsible for the Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development requirements under Public Law 94-142. In some cases, 
participatory planning, manpower data assessments, the creation of information 
and dissemination systems, and overall coordination of all personnel prepara- 
tion and development activities have opened lines of communication and brought 
various Interests togethe- In cooperation. The University of Missouri- Columbia 
Cooperative Manpower Planning Project for Special Education has for a number 
of years provided assistance and stimulation for such state activities. Its 
own studies (Schofer & McGough, 1976; Schofer & Duncan, 1978, 1980, 1982, 
1984) and the experience of personnel In state education agencies show, how- 
ever, that implementation of this most essential requirement of the Act Is 
quite uneven across the states and territories, and that much more federal 
understanding, emphasis, and cooperation should be directed to the Comprehens- 
ive System of Personnel Development if state and national goals in personnel 
preparation for education of the handicapped are to be managed and achieved. 

Needs for Improvement 

Professionals involved In the preparation of special educators are aware 
of many needs for Improving progranmlng and performance. Among the concerns 
currently acknowledged and being addressed are; (a) admission and retention of 
high caliber trainees; (b) development programs to enable faculty members to 
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remain current with new research and development outcomes, new technologies, 
and other state-of-the-art Information; (c) curriculum expansion and improve- 
ment; (d) increased management efficiency; (e) expanded mentorship of trainees 
and individualization of instruction and experience; (f) greater depth and 
breadth of trainees' practical experiences; (g) greater emphasis on research 
and scholarship; Ch) more precise program evaluation and graduate fo11ow-up 
(Smith-Davis, Horsink, & Wheatley, 1934). 

In addition, teacher education also has the benefit of critiques from 
Its consumers — state and local education agencies. The following critical 
comments were consolidated on the basis of a national survey of state consumers 
(Smith-Davis, Noel, & Burke, 1984; Noei, Smith-Davis, & Burke, in press); 

1. Processes, communication and the lEP . The most repeated concern about 
preservice preparation voiced by consumers centered on a set of related issues 
that more or less cluster around the Individualized Education Program. Where 
deficiencies exist, a central problem cited Is lack of graduates* skills In 
the group processes necessary In the development and Implementation of the lEP, 
specifically skills in Irrterdlsciplinary teamwork and in integrating multi- 
disciplinary information Into educational planning. Associated weaknesses are 
reports J In knowledge of legal and procedural matters and skills In meaningful 
parent involvement. 

2. Practical experience . New teachers are sometimes found to lack practical 
experience and to need further supervision and assistance In dealing with handi- 
capped children » as well as in planning and organizing the classroom. The 

most severe criticism was leveled at graduate programs which grant credentials 
without hands-on experience in practical settings. These usually Involve the 
training of practicing teachers returning to school of certification In a new 
area. 

3. Precision with low- incidence populations . There is some concern that 
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people trained to serve severely retarded, multiply handicapped, severely emo- 
tionally disturbed, and sensorial ly handicapped pupils need broader and more 
precise skills than they may receive In some preservlce preparation programs. 
This criticism is not directed toward those programs that specialize in pre- 
paring personnel for these roles, but is, rather, addressed to those programs 
whose cross-categorical or non-categorical nature makes them, of necessity, 
more generic than specialized. Such programs generally have a "track" Intend- 
ed as preparation for viorking with children who are severely handicapped. Thus, 
graduates may come out of a program in mental retardation, for Instance, with 
good skills for teaching mildly to moderately retarded students, but weaker 
skills In severe retardation, which they will nonetheless be certified to 
teach In many states, and for which they will be In demand. 

In some Jurisdictions, certification requirements do not delineate mild, 
moderate, and severe handicaps. Conseqently, higher education is responding to 
certification regulations in the generic approach to preparing personnel. In 
this sense, the concern expressed Is not so much faulty training programs but 
a certification system that is potentially structurally unsound. 

4. Secondary-level preparation , there Is concern that teachers graduating 
from programs that emphasize the elementary-school level, rather than the 
adolescent level, are not equipped to deal properly with secondary students. 
This Is also a certification problem. In that many states certify teachers for 
K-12, whether or not they have had any particular preparation specific to the 
middle school or high school. There are relatively few personnel preparation 
programs that specialize at the secondary or vocational level In education for 
the handicapped, and this is a particular area In which widespread program 
expansion and extension Is Indicated. 
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Although the foregoing represent the most consistent criticisms of special 
education personnel preparation programs, respondents had other isolated and 
assorted reconmendations. At the same time, nearly all state education agency 
consumers stated that personnel preparation programning had improved in very 
visible ways In the past decade. 

Quality Issues: The Qu_andary 

In their endeavors to improve the quality of their teacher training efforts, 
institutions of higher education are often stymied by the fiscal cutbacks sum- 
marized earlier. The exemplary programs that have been listed have generally 
been built gradually and at great expense, and opportunities to develop new 
programs and expand into areas of pressing local needs have become quite limit- 
ed indeed. Further, improvements and expansion of trainee practical experience 
is also costly in terms of money, time, and faculty manpower, at a time when all 
of these resources have been diminished. • - 

Higher education must also deal with declines in teacher trainee enroll- 
ments at the same time that it endeavors to raise its admission standards, the 
quality of its programs and its graduation criteria. 

Under the prevailing conditions, higher education's 
potentially greater selectivity in admission, retention, 
and graduation stands to further limit the available 
personnel who are and will be needed and thereby limit 
the selectivity of employers. If we desire not only 
to have enough teachers but also to hwe good ones, 
higher education cannot be held exclusively account- 
able for both goals. Colleges and universities alone 
cannot guarantee a teacher for every vacant position 
In every school everywhere, as long as other factors 
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create shortages of both trainees and teachers. What col- 
leges and universities can and should guarantee is that 
every special education graduate is indeed an accomplished 
professional, what states, districts, and national policy 
makers should guarantee are the incentives and conditions 
that will make education an attractive, promising, and 
respectable profession. Until Issues of quality can be 
disentangl ed from problems of quantity^ the overall ex- 
cellence o f teacher education and its graduates will be 
impeded, a nd the tide of mediocrity In the public schools 
will continue to rise . (Smith-Davis, 1984) 



In addition to quality Improvements, teacher education Is also striving to 
Incorporate new technologies into its programming and into the skills of Its 
graduates. A significant Impact on the lives of the handicapped is resulting 
from the miniaturization of electronic components and the declining cost of 
microprocessors; even more Important are applications of guidance and mobility 
aids, conimjnication aids, and other learning devices which offer particular 
potentials for the education and Integration of more severely handicapped In- 
dividuals. Professional preparation programs have an obligation to train stud- 
ents in technological literacy, not simply In microcomputer programming. Some 
higher education programs, notably the University of Kentucky , the University 
of Pennsylvania , and th e University of Alabama , are incorporating computer and 
other technologies Into their campus and outreach programs. Many states are 
using instructional television for preservice and inservlce training, and the 
National University Teleconinunications Network is based at a set of universities 
acrosi the country. The use of telephone hookups with interactive features, 
such as that developed for special education training at Purdue University . 
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has also been effective in providing teacher education in areas with small 
population centers that are remote from metropolitan areas (Cartwright, 1984). 

Beyond these efforts in quality improvement and efforts to integrate 
the mushrooming technological revolution, colleges and universities are also 
being asked to respond to rapidly changing federal priorities, as well as to 
emerging needs in their service areas. As all of the literature on planned 
change and organizational development has amply demonstrated, however, genuine, 
permanent change and improvement take a great deal of planfulness and time 
certainly more than three or four years. It is also true that higher education 
systems do not change directions quickly. As a state official from Missouri 
expressed it in the University of Maryland's 1982-r83 manpower study (Smith- 
Davis, Burke, & Noel, 1984): 

Problems are inherent in ths system. . . . Universities 
cannot identify the nevt areas and competencies, obtain 
different personnel, or change teaching practices without 
an elaborate long-term planning process that may take 
years. By the time they make adjustments and enter a 
four-year cycle, educators are demanding additional 
change, and the higher education program may no longer 
be relevant. And so the laborious cycle is repeated. 
, . . Today they are suffering economic hardships; 
higher education is not receiving adequate funding for 
education in general, much less to institute changes 
in response to certification changes and other mandates. 
There is a lack of preparation time and lead time to 
plan change, and there is a general lack of understand-^ 
ing of the structures and cycles of university programs. 
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Lack of quick response time, combined with the difficulty 
small colleges and universities have in obtaining and 
retaining qualified teaching staff; ... and the lack 
of programs to train personnel for low-incidence handi- 
capped populations all of these further exacerbate 
the problem. 

In our state, the changes that were required to be in place 
in local schools in October 1977 did not allow universit- 
ies a four-year cycle in lead time. Informing higher edu- 
cation of these changes was a slow process. When they 
were completing the fii^t four-year cycle (four year prog- 
ram for one graduating generation of students) of the 
revised program and gearing up to address the quality of 
their training, already there was talk of changing the 
regulations for Public Law 94-142. Moreover, certification 
requirements have changed, and the relevance of course 
content is be*ing questioned. Teacher educators feel that 
they are on quicksand , (p. 173) 

A final issue here is the proverbial question as to whether higher educa- 
tion should lead in the educational enterprise, or whether it should be a fol- 
lower. Clearly, higher education does supply leadership, but its impact could 
be vastly greater than is currently the case, if its personnel and other re- 
sources could be liberated to exert this leadership. In recent years, 
ever greater emphasis has been placed on releasing the creativity of indivi- 
duals, groups, and organizations as requisites to coping adaptively with 
fast-moving change in the conditions of modem living. To the extent that 
teacher education must be preoccupied with efforts to try to do more with less, 
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change is made difficult by fluctuating demands and diminishing support. 

10. Higher education has the expertise, creativity, and resourcefulness 
to exert meaningful leadership in helping to solve educational problems, if it 
can be liberated from survival problems that currently interfere with the prog- 
ress in research, development, and intra-system relationships that were origin- 
ally stimulated by Public Law 94-142. 



3. The EtIA Discretionary Program For Personnel Preparation 



The Part D discretionary program is administered by the Division of 
Personnel Preparation, Special Education Programs, Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services, U.S. Department of Education. The Part D authority 
was created by the enactment in 1966 of Public Law 89-570, which amended Public 
Law 89-10, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and also created 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped within the U.S. Office of Education. 
The 1967 amendments (Public Law 90-247) lent strength to the Bureau's programs 
in manpower development, research, instructional media, and direct services 
for children in the public schools and also made possible grants or contracts 
for the development of programs to recruit personnel into special education 
and related educational services. The amendments also included grant awards for 
development ond distributior. of information about special education programs to 
parents and teachers. Early in the 1970' s, Public Law 91-230 created the Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped Act, which constituted a single statute authorizing 
programs within the U.S, Office of Education to meet the special education needs 
of handicapped children. Public Law 91-230 broadened the authority of previous 
federal programs and included grant awards to assist institutions of higher 
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education and other non-profit agencies in training personnel for education of 
the handicapped. The Education Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93-380) expanded 
the authorized level for education of the handicapped from $100 million to 
$600 million, legislated the right of handicapped children to an education, and 
required each state education agency to set the goal of providing full educa- 
tional opportunities for all handicapped children, along with comprehensive 
objectives for meeting that goal (Holland & Noel, 1985). 

In November 1975, Public Law 94-142 (the Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975) became law. In incorporating and expanding the provi- 
sions of previous legislation, the Act's purpose was to ensure a free, appro- 
priate public education for all handicapped children between the ages of 3 and 
21 by 1980. States were given the responsibility of developing plans, pruvid- 
Ing personnel, and carrying out procedures to meet the goals of Public Law 94- 
142. Although Public Law 94-142 did not change Part D, its Comprehensive Sys- 
tem of Personnel Development provisions were intended to influence relation- 
ships among state education agencies, local education agencies, institutions 
of higher education, and- others significant in teacher preparation and develop- 
ment (Burke, 1976). This provision requires that states provide needs-basod 
training for both special educators and regular educators to ensure that teach- 
ers of the handicapped are appropriately and adequately prepared (Holland & 
Noel, 1985). 

In 1983, the U.S. Congress revised and reauthorized the discretionary prog- 
rams under the EHA by the passage of Public Law 98-199 (the Education of the 
Handicapped Amendments of 1983). These amendments re-emphasized resources for 
the preparation of special education personnel and added the specification that 
grant projects awarded to colleges and universities meet recognized state and 
professional standards (Holland & Noel, 1985). In amending Part D, the House 
Coitmittee on Education and Labor made the following statanent: 
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The Committee recognizes that perhaps the most critical 
element 1n providing effective services to handicapped 
children Is we11 prepared special education personnel. 
Without sufficient numbers of qualified personnel, the 
nation will always be a step away frow the goal of Public 
Law 94-142, a free appropriate public education for all 
handicapped children. The Committee recognizes personnel 
shortages to be a primary problem In many parts of the 
country. (U.S. House of Representatives, Report No. 98- 
410, p. 30) 

As Congress again considers reauthorization of Part D, conditions In spe- 
cial education underscore Its Importance and value in the education of handi- 
capped children and youth, which depends on an adequate supply of well qualif- 
ied teachers and related personnel. The pivotal role of Part D has been 
demonstrated In stimulating teacher education In special education for 
nearly two decades. In causing the development of training models to address 
new populations of handicapped students who became eligible for public educa- 
tion with the passage of Public Law 94-142, and In supporting the production 
of thousands upon thousands of teachers and other professionals for education 
of the handicapped. 

A. Administration of Part D 

Program Assistance Grants 

The earliest personnel preparation programs of the (then) Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped focused on institutional support grants, variable 
fellowships and tralneeshlps, and Institutional Incentive grants, all of which 
led to gradual changes in personnel production and support patterns. In the 
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early 1970's, there was a move away from student support and toward program 
support through Program Assistance Grants, which included variable levels of 
student support. With this change, the administration of Part 0 was 
able to specify priority areas for the disbursement of funds. For example, 
FY 1972 priorities featured: stimulation of rural education programming, early 
childhood education, career education for the handicapped, and stimulation of 
programming in predominantly Black colleges. 

With the passage of Public Law 94-142 and the dramatically increased de- 
mands for manpower to implement it, the Part D priorities emphasized the 
preparation of personnel for the education of students who had been previously 
underved or underserved, specifically severely handicapped students and pre- 
school handicapped children. In addition to these priority areas, funds were 
targeted on several types of personnel roles, including paraprofessionals and 
vocational and career education teachers, all of which reflected the kinds of 
expansion needed at the time (Holland & Noel, 19B5). * ' 

Through the 1970*s, following- the enactment of Public Law94-142, the 
priorities for Program Assistance Grants reflected the larger picture of spe- 
cial education as the intent of the Act began to take shape, and the direction 
of fiscal allocations responded to the major needs in the field. 

The Program Assistance Grants have provided special education with more 
stable support for the preparation of personnel and have strategically strength- 
ened special education training programs; in many cases, they resulted in the 
creation of departments or autonomous program areas in colleges and universit- 
ies where none had existed before. Among many other achievements, the Program 
Assistance Grant program has supported the development and multiplication of 
non-categorical resource room teacher training programs; teacher consultant 
training models; generic training programs in mildly, moderately, and severely 
handicapped areas; and diagnostic-prescriptive toucher training progroms. Their 
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impact on the production of personnel has also been great. Fiscal 1978 train- 
ing funds, for example, In the amount of $45,375,000 supported 715 projects 
at 415 institutions of higher education and other agencies. Of the $24,393,000 
that was allocated for preservice training of new personnel In 1978, training 
was provided for 7,022 trainees at a rate of approxiinately $3,400 per student. 

Inservice and Dean's Grants 

Between 1975 and 1976, the federal allocation for inservice training of 
regular educators and special educators doubled, in anticipation of the mass- 
ive changes emerging with Public Law 94-142 at the local level. The emphasis 
on inservice training continued until 1981 when fully 34 percent of the per- 
sonnel preparation funds under Part D were Invested In this direction. In 
1979, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped Issued a contract for the 
evaluation of Its massive effort in regular education Inservice training, much 
of which had been Invested In local -school district projects, and which had 
supported training for nearly 475,000 regular education personnel between 1977 
and 1982. The results of the evaluation were positive in many respects. Al- 
though training successes were generally broad, the training was rated by 
teachers and administrators as more useful than other Inservice training had 
been, and It was also considered more comprehensive and better focused than 
previous efforts had been. The regular education Inservice projects were also 
regarded as useful to local districts in helping them better organize their 
overall staff development efforts, and mar^y of the projects used a tralner-of- 
trainer model which had a multiplier effect. On the other hand, fewer than 
3 percent of the regular education inservice projects attempted to measure 
change In student performance as a result of training, and only two projects 
atteriipted to measure costs of inservice and apply cost-effectiveness measures 
to models and outcomes (Burrello, Byers, & Cline, 1931), Further: 
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. . , the effects were generally short-lived, as pro- 
jects frequently lacked major local education agency 
support or cornnitnient for continuation. More significant 
was the fact that, even at peak funding, the regular edu- 
cation inservice grants were touching only a small per- 
centage of regular educators. Thus, In FY 1983 . . . 
(Part D) funding priorities (were) shifted ... to 
support preservlce training of personnel to work with 
handicapped students. Consequently, the regular eduation 
inservice program, as it had operated from 1977 to 1982, 
was terminated. Contributing to the decision to terminate 
the program was the growing consensus among federal policy 
makers that, given funding limitations, the federal govern- 
ment could not possibly have a significant Impact on the 
Inservice education needs of regular educators across 
approximately 14,000 local education agencies in the United 
States. (Holland & Noel, 1985, p. 45) 



The Dean's Grant Program was Initiated In 1975 and was Intended to sup- 
port the preparation of regular educators at the preservlce level In the 
principles and practices of education for the handicapped. These grants 
were awarded to colleges of education for the purpose of Increasing all 
teacher educators' awareness of Public Law 94*142 and changes necessary In 
public schools and training Institutions, and for the purpose of bringing 
about curricular changes in overall teacher education programs. Other goals 
Involved opening cornnunlcatlon between regular education and special education 
faculties and encouraging their cooperation In the programmatic reorganization 
of regular education preservlce training (Holland & Noel, 1985). 
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Between 1975 and 1981. the allocation for Dean's grants increased from 
$1»4DD,D00 in 1975, to $6»187»00D In 1981. In that seven-year period, 656 
Dean's Grant projects were funded. By 1982, approximately 26D colleges and 
universities had been recipients for periods ranging from one to seven years 
(Holland & Noel, 1985). 

In 1983, the remnants of inservice for special educators and preservice 
preparation for regular educators were folded into the category of Special 
Projects. As of July 1985, the Secretary of Education proposed to establish 
a new Part D priority for the inservice training of regular educators, this 
time limiting applicants exclusively to state education agencies. The connent 
period ended in August, and the outcome of this proposal is not yet known as 
of early October, 1985. 
Special Projects 

The original intent of the Special Projects was to enable the design 
of personnel preparation programs that, upon implementation and evaluation, 
might be more effective and efficient than current operational programs. 
Equally important, the Special Projects have identified major problems relev- 
ant to the preparation of personnel for education of the handicapped and have 
developed procedures for solving such problems in a universal sense. These 
projects often been of national importance, propelling programs and the pro- 
fession of teacher education toward advancements in education for the handi- 
capped. Through the Special Projects, the initial and formative efforts in 
personnel preparation for early education of the handicapped, the education 
0^ the severely handicapped, and preparation of resource teachers were instig- 
ated. Similar benefits have accrued from Special Projects that have orchest- 
rated the national effort to identify and multiply best practices In personnel 
preparation, that developed and provided evaluation training to higher educa- 
tion programs, that supported cooperative manpower planning programs between 
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state education agencies and universities, and have had other far-reaching 
effects that have tended to improve the Quality and replicablHty of all of 
the projects funded under Part D. 
Parent Training 

The training of parents of handicapped children in their rights and re- 
sponsibilities under Public Law 94-142 emerged In the 1970's as a pressing need. 
Parent training has helped in the Identification of handicapped children and 
youth who are eligible for services, because It has Increased parent aware- 
ness of educational opportunities. Another goal is to create partnerships be- 
tween parents and educational personnel In terms of the development of the 
Individualized Education Program and In behalf of the child's instruction and 
development in school and at home. At one time, parent training was part of 
a prlorllo^ that also Included the training of volunteers and paraprofesslonals 
for the classroom. Public Law 98-199 authorized a set-aside of 10 percent of 
the Part D appropriation specifically for projects operated by and' for parents 
of handicapped children and youth. 
Funding Levels 

Appropriations for Part D over the past several years are as follows: 



* 1978 



$ 45, 375,000 



* 1979 



.55,375,000 



* 1980 



55,375,000 



* 1981 



58,000,000 revised to 43,500,000 (reclsion) 

49,300,000 

49,300,000 



* 1982 



* 1983 



* 1984 



55,540,000 



* 1985 



61,000,000 

(50,000,000) President's budget; final appropri- 
ation not yet known) 



* 1986 



3.38 
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It Is also useful to examine oecreases In allocations for new Hart u 
projects over the past three fiscal years, as follows: 

For the preparation of SPECIAL EDUCATORS 

FY 1983: $ 11.1 million 

FY 1984: 8.2 million 

FY 1985: 8 million 

For the j3reparat1on of LEADERSHIP PERSONNEL 

FY 1983: 3.7 million 

FY 1984: 3.3 million 

FY 1985: .9 million 

For SPECIAL PROJECTS 

FY 1983: 3.1 million 

FY 1984: 1.7 million 

FY 1985: .9 million 

These decreases in special education preparation, leadership preparation 
and special projects occurred during a period when total appropriations in- 
creased from $49.3 million in fiscal 1983 to $61 million in fiscal 1985. In 
percentages, the total appropriations were increased by nearly 25 percent , 
while the allocations In these essential priorities were decreased . The net 
decrease in preparation of special educators between 1983 and 1985 was 23 
percent; the decrease in preparation of leadership personnel was 75 per- 
cent; and the decrease in special projects was 71 percent. 
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Although the appropriation for fiscal 1936 is not known as of early Octob- 
er 1935, the Office of Special Education Programs/OSERS issued, in summer 1985, 
the following priorities and funding designations, based on the President's 
budget. These represent all of the currently known funding priorities, with 
the exception of the transition priority which has not been announced for com- 
petition for fiscal 1936. Of a total of $13,250,000 currently available for 
new grant awards, the competitions are specified as follows: 



* Preparation of special educators 


$ 3,000.000 


* Preparation of leadership personnel 


1 ,000,000 


* Preparation of related services 
personnel 


1 ,000,000 


* Preparation of personnel for newborn/ 
Infant handicapped 


1.000,000 


* Rural personnel preparation 


1,000,000 


* Minority personnel preparation 


1.000,000 


* Parent organization projects 


3,250.000 


* State education agency programs 


1 ,000,000 


* Special projects 


1 ,000.000 



These scattered amounts of money do not go very far. For the current 
year, for example, more than 150 Special Project applications were received, 
but only eight could be funded. Currently, it Is understood that, across all 
competitions, the Division of Preparation receives three times as many appli- 
cations as It can fund. 
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Quality Initiatives and Collaboration with the Field 

The history of the OSEP Division of Personnel Preparation shows concern 
with the. quality of projects it has sponsored, as well as concern for the qual- 
ity of personnel preparation for education of the handicapped, in general. In 
addresses before regional meetings of grantees, and in publications concerning 
the grant program, the (then) Division Director repeatedly stated that "we 
must be concerned with quality and cost-effectiveness, as evidenced by program 
evaluation data that prove our programs work and thus merit funding" (Harvey, 
1977, p. 6; 1978, p. 6). 

In 1982, the staff of the Division of Personnel Preparation began work on 
a very comprehensive plan to Improve the quality of personnel preparation, 
which was intended as a multi -dimensional program for promoting the quality 
of preservlce personnel preparation. In July 1982, the Division had outlined 
Its extensive plan, which Included these statements of Its direction with 
regard to the quality Initiative (Division of Personnel Preparation. 1982): 



1. The Division of Personnel Preparation/SEP will undertake a 
proactive leadership role to advocate efforts to Improve the 
quality of training programs in special education and related 
services. 

2. The Division of Personnel Preparation/SEP will develop, with 
the field, a long-range plan to improve the quality of training 
programs. 

3. The Division of Personnel Preparation/SEP will establish, with 
the field, a system to Identify and develop promising practices 
Instituted by grantees and others. 
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4. The Division of Personnel Preparation/SEP, with the field, will 
aggressively advocate the adoption and integration of promising 
practices. 

5. The Division of Personnel Preparation, with the field, will in- 
crease the quantity of quality personnel needed to serve handi- 
capped children and youth. 

In making these goals known to professionals in personnel preparation, the 
(then) Division Director received a very receptive response, and the field was 
both in need of this leadership and collaboration and very much ready to 
participate with the Division of Personnel Preparation in the agenda that had 
been carefully outlined. By mid^l983, however, this initiative apparently 
ended before it began; no further activity has been evidenced at the federal 
level. 

Traditionally, it was also a practice of the Division of Personnel Prepara- 
tion to seek and use information and recotmiendations from the field in deter- 
mining needs and priority areas, and in developing programs of planned change 
designed to achieve goals in personnel preparation. In the 1970»s, regional 
meetings of personnel preparation professionals were convened so that they might 
interact with Division of Preparation professionals, and the door was open in 
many other ways, as well. 

In a 1978 publication on the Division of Personnel Preparation's grant 
program, its Director and Branch Chiefs prepared a statement called "Partner- 
ships for Change," which stated, in part (Harvey, Saettler, & Ackerman, 1978): 



Participate in establishing priorities . The matter of 
priorities is one area in which federal concerns some- 
times appear to differ from your concerns. Federal 
funding priorities are based on significant needs for 
training, determined by Public Law 94-142 and on needs 




«9»'t«' -HM # iti lit 4m m " <<>»i i - i^miiiiii #» 

«ki^ m 4im 4f! ^ mr^i9m4m «m 
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mm m m mm m m m m^ 0 mm 
m^ m m m^ ^ 4m m m*^ m m^ % mm 
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«li CONtlDIKATIONS FOR ThI REAUTHORIZATION 

iHf l^ttntlcm of thU ttttlRKmy hu bttn to present a detailed plctupo 
ftf the current «M predicted supply of end demand for personnel for education 
•f IN hm4\um4, as well «s a description of the ^.ontext In which personnel 
preperetien ^re^raMi le spnlal education are operating and an overview of the 
teeWtleii ef t^ adMlnlstratlon of the Part D program. 

It Has Mt Neil a pvrpose of this testimony to specify the content of the 
rtentHefUatlen of the Part D discretionary program, but the testimony does 
Mvt certain Implications which are presented as a conclusion for the entire 
nerretlve. 

A CtHerent national Prooram 

IdeeU/i the Part D program would emphasize the most major problems in 
••yt that wMid create a Meaningful response and that would concentrate energ. 
lee en achieving quality education for all handicapped children and youth. 
Ifcrtiifh sufficient numbers of well qualified personnel for their Instruction 
end related services. 
CeUafcoratlen and Contltteix^Y 

A fe^rel pn^m of this magnitude Is best executed when It Is not full 
tf MN^rlses eN fluctuations for the field, and when the field has oppor- 
tenltles to present InfonMtlon and to -interact as changes are planned. 
Consistent leadership and emphasis on demonstrated quality by the federal 
prefras could become an enomous force for advancement and Improvement in 
personnel preparation and In education for the handicapped. 
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Concentration of Resources 

Problems of personnel supply and demand In education for the handicapped 
are well documented in many sources. Money should be consolidated to meet the 
most pressing needs, and directed to a small set of priorities so that feder- 
al funds can do the maximum good, both in terms of meeting needs and in terms 
of concentrating resources for the greatest impact. 

Support of Programs 

Considering the enormity of the need and the conditions of higher edu- 
cation at this juncture, basic support of special education programs within 
colleges and universities should be contemplated, rather than simply the 
funding of projects. The perpetuation of training is now the question on 
many campuses and in many program specialties; it is the core programs in 
special education personnel preparation that need support. 

Leadership Training 

Recognition should be given to the essential role of leadership train- 
ing in ensuring a continuing supply of teacher trainers, researchers, ad- 
ministrators, and leaders for a variety of posts in other programs. 

Recruitment 

All possible support should be directed to attracting and recruiting 
able individuals into special education. Scholarships, fellowships, and 
other incentives should be considered, as should an organized program to 
stimulate recruitment into special education personnel preparation programs. 
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Innovation and Experimentation 

Special Projects represent the venture capital of personnel preparation 
for stimulating innovation and new approaches, uses of new technologies, new 
linkages with school districts, new interdisciplinary models, better instruc- 
tional methods, and improved quality in personnel preparation. The value of 
Special Projects, and the dissemination of their outcomes, should receive 
serious consideration. 

Planned Change 

Grant cycles that respond to a longer-term program of change might be 
more effective in achieving goals in more permanent ways. The wisest move 
would be the development of a ten-year plan for special education, in which 
all levels and roles in the profession could respond accordingly. Within 
a longitudinal plan, grant programs could sustain for varying amounts of 
time, depending on the magnitude of the work involved. 



It has been a privilege to prepare this testimony 
for the Subcommittee, and I hope that it will be 
useful in the improvement of educational opportunit- 
ies for handicapped children and youth, both now and 
in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Judy Smith-Davis. Ph.D. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 
Mr. WnjJAMR. Thank you. 
Mr. Bellamy. 

Mr. Bellamy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, appreciate the opportunity of being here to testify on the 
reauthorization of the Education of Handicapped Act I think that 
it is appropriate that you are holding these hearings on the 10th 
anniversary of the passage of Public Law 94-142. We have indee d 
accomplished a great deal in 10 years, but I think that like 
other witnesses bdfore me today, there are a number of puzzles and 
problems t^t remain that require the attention that the discre- 
tionary programs under consideration today deal with specifical ly. 

In my testimony I would like to point to four parts of the Act 
that I believe deserve particular attention from the committee and 
for which I want to make some sp^fic rec omme n dations. Wh ile 
those parts of the Act represent different individual programs, the^ 
are consistent in their focus on the problem of interagency coordi- 
nation, and on the recognition that the objectives of spcN^ial aluca- 
tion simply cannot be met if we deal with special education in iso- 
lation from the other human service programs that deal witli 
people with disabilities. 

The first of the areas that I would like you to pay particular at- 
tention to is the secondary and transition program. We had an in- 
credible national response to the authorization of that program in 
the last amendments to this Act. As Dr. Cullar mentioned eerlier, 
there is considerable momentum that needs to be sustained. I think 
we have gone a long way to solve some of the easy problems of 
interagency coordination, but some much more systemic issues still 
exist. 

The situation that people with moderate, severe and profound 
disabilities find themselves in illustrates the problem best, I think. 
Here we have a situation where surveys of parents have consistent- 
ly shown Uiat as parents whose sons or daughters with disabilities 
begin to leave school, their primary concern is with a vocational 
service at the point of graduation. 

At the same time, we have data that shows that the nonvoca- 
tional and prevocational services managed by the State mental re- 
tardation agencies have mushroomed in the last few years, such 
that now those State agencies are spending almost as much State 
and Federal money for nonvocational and prevocational services as 
we spend in the entire State vocational rehabilitation ff^stem. 

So in a sense, at the same time that our special education pro- 
grams have shown dramatic improvements in the ability of people 
with moderate and severe disabilities to work productively and to 
live in community settings, we are investing, on the other hand, in 
nonvocational and prevocational services that Begregate them fit>m 
the mainstream of community life and prevent them from working 
effectively. So to remediate that problem I would recommend three 
things: 

One, that the committee work with other appropriate committees 
in the Congress to remove the incentive that exists in the Health 
Care Financing Administration that in fact encourages States to 
set up inappropriate programs for people leaving school. 
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Second, that you work with whatever appropriate committees 
that are involved to maintain the 1619 (a) and (b) amendments to 
the Social Security Act, because those are absolutely critical if 
people with severe disabUities are going to work alongside others in 
the community. 

Finally, that you authorize the expenditure of some of the 
discretionary funds under the severely handicapped and deaf, blind 
programs in this act in collaborative projects with post-school serv- 
ices so that we can begin some of the technology transfer from 
what we have learned in high school programs to some of these 
adult service agencies. 

My second general reconunendation is that you strengthen the 
mandate for services in the least restrictive environment. Here the 
coordination iisue that is raised is with regular education. The 
problem ift^ that while Public Law 94-142 created a presumption 
that services im the regular classroom or regular school would be 
the most appropriate, the law also seemed to envision an array of 
services that included s^gr^ated schools and residential schools 
and the like, apparently for people with more severe disabilities. 

What we have learned in the ensuing 10 years from research and 
model program activities is that kind of segregation really is un- 
necea^a^ for educational purposes. We can reach pur educational 
goals with students with severe and profound disabilities in the 
regular school— not in the r^ular classroom, but in the regular 
school building. Consequently, we are denying students some of the 
most important lessons of school, that of interacting with people 
that they ultimately must deal with as an adult by segregatmg 
them from their peers without disabilities. 

My recommendation is that this committee and this Congress ex- 
press an intent that the discretionary programs authorized under 
the Education of the Handicapped Act focus specifically on knowl- 
edge development, personnel preparation, and model program de- 
velopment, m integ^ted school Efystems so we can bc^ to solve 
the problems more Efystematically that are occurring in integrated 
situations. 

My third broad recommendation relates to interagency coordina- 
tion in the areas of serving people before they reach school age. In 
one sense we must admit that the combination of incentive grants 
and discretionary programs in the area of preschool education, 
while they have taught us a great deal procedurally, have not yet 
resulted in the desired nationwide system of services that would 
guarantee any infant or young child with a disability the kind of 
services that we know would facilitate his or her entry into school 
and success in later life. 

Whether Congress supports an extension of the educational enti- 
tlement to birth or to some other age or using some other strategy, 
my reconunendation is really that there also ought to be a very 
clear expression of the responsibility of other agencies regarding 
service delivery, funding and administration of infant and pre- 
school programs. 

It may well be an extension of the education entitlement is the 
best strategy to ensure that we get services for people with severe 
disabilities, but it is critical to recognize that education is not the 
only service delivery agency and that other agencies, including the 
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medical community and the medical financing system must be in- 
volved and the roles must be identified. 

Finally, a brief note. I think that the Congress could do a great , 
deal to encourage experimentation and pn^ram development that 
avoids some of the labeling of students with mild educational 
handicaps. We do have procedures for serving people with mild 
^ucational handicaps in regular classrooms. 'Diat is not simply a 
matter of putting a student in a classroom without support, it is 
carefully constructed curricula, classroom organization procedures, 
and teaching procedures. 

What is interesting is that it is exactly those same procedures 
that also appear most effective with other students who are at risk 
for failure in the r^ular educational programs. I believe that it 
would be very usefm if Congress encouraged, through the discre- 
tionary programs in this act, some collaborative work with either 
Copter 1 programs or r^ular educational programs so that we can 
provide people with mild academic handicaps the kind of special- 
ized support services th^ need in the r^;ular classroom without 
resorting to disability labels, and further, we investigate whether 
or not that really has an impact on the prevalence of disability 
labels across the States. _ . 

I believe, to summarize very quickly, while in general this Act 
has provided an enormous amount of important information, it pro- 
vides the structure for innovation and quality development in spe- 
cial education, that there are these few areas that deserve your 
particular attention in this reauthorization. 

[The prepared statement of G. Thomas Bellamy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of G. Thobaas Bellamy, Ph J)., Uniyersity of Oregon 

The Congress and the American people have much to celebrate on this tenth an- 
niversary of the Education of All Handicapped Children Act The right to a free ap 

Sropriate public education has done more than any other measure to include chil* 
ren with disabilities in the mainstream of conununity and family life. The discre- 
tionary programs under ccmsideration today continue to provide information and 
program models that are critical to state implementation of the special education 
mandate. The purpose of my testimony is to recommend four areas for particular 
attention as the Congress reviews potential improvements in these discretionary 
programs. 

1. Esctend and maintain the secondary education and transitional sev'vioes pro- 
gram. The rapid national response after this prof^ram was established in the most 
recent amendments to the Act provides ample evidence of its timeliness and impor- 
tance. Qualification for employment is an implied promise of American public edu- 
cation for all students, but entry into employment often requires planful support for 
persons witii disabilites as they complete school. The knowledge develomnent and 
mnovation Uiat the transition program fosters will allow citizens with disabilities, 
their families, and the general public to realize the full benefits of our investment 
in special education. Imtial work under this program has promoted badly needed 
interagency coordination, but much more fundamental problems remam to be 
solved. 

The public press nationwide tells of the frustration of parents of young adults 
with disabilities who leave school only to find that needed services are absent or 
inappropriate. Long wait lists for services are common, especially for persons with 
moderate and severe disabilities, and when services are available to this group they 
seldom take advantage of the potential that has been developed in successful special 
education programs. 

This difficulty in obtaining needed adult services is illustrated by the contmuing 
prevalence of nonvocational and prevocational day programs as the primary service 
model for persons with severe handicaps completing school. State Mental Retarda- 
tion Agencies spend almost one billion dollars of federal and state funds annually to 
support day services, only a tiny fraction of which provide the opportunity to work 
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for pay Mid intwjct with persons without disabilities. As a result parents and per- 
soiu with disabihtiw w« too often faced with the choice between ho service at^ 
T?*" ^ ^??^® available had no pubUc education been provided. 
10 ad^^ problems hke these, the research and development efforts in transition 
ne«J to move beyond simple interagency coordination to joint efforts to create 
^^J^^ ^r^I^ ^ advantage of Uie employment potential of 

persons with disabilities who leave school. The Department of Education^ develop- 
ing program on supported employment is an exceUent beginning, but before it can 
SituP?? "^^^ opportunitiw in local communities, it will need support frcm The 
Health Care Finanang Administration and otiier federal agencies that supply funds 
for the existing adult day programs. ' 
P t" qV^^^^ *^ mandate for services in Uie least restrictive environment WhUe 
y.U 94-142 creat«i a pr^umption that the regular classroom was the best educa- 
tional placement for all children unless there was a compeUing educational reason 
for removal, it also envisioned an array of services that included s^reeated schools 
and institutions for wme students. Research results, program de^nrtrations. and 
SS^^Z? practice make It clear that one need not remove any child, r^- 
u ^ j^®"*?lt.^ disability, from Uie r^lar pubUc school cefipus 

where students without disabilities of the same age are taught Naturally, special 
support servi(^ and, for some students, roedal classes are necessary, but these can 
be provided effectively and economiodly m the regular school. By stating its inten- 
tiwi that regular school placement with needed support services should be an option 
for all students, the Congrew could do much to foster tiie social integration of stu- 
dents wth dis^ihties mto the communities in which tiiey must function as adults. 
It would be particularly helpfUl if the Congress extended this expectation for serv- 
ices in r^lar schools to all the discretionary programs, in order to focus knowledge 
development, personnel preparation, and model programs on problems and solutions 
m mtegrated school settmgs. 

^^v^'^ ^® Btrat^ for providing services to infants and preschoolere wiUi dis- 
amuuw. pe present combmation of incentive and discretionary grants has done 
much to build the procedural basis for effective early intervention that produces 
lastuy benefits for children witii disabilities. These programs have not, however, re- 
sulted in the hoped-for national system of services to this group. Fewer states man- 
date services for preschool children with disabilities today than at the time P.L. 94- 
14Z was passed. The need for a new approach to encouraging these services should 
S?m£LS?^ consideration of tiie role of special education in infancy and early 
childhood. Extending tiie educational entitlement to birth may be an effective way 
to ensure that services are available in an equitable way to al' who need them. The 
role of other agencies m service deUvery, administration, and fundmg should be con- 
sidered as well, for the needs of many infants and young children with disabilities 
can be met only in the context of interdisciplinary planning, shared responsibility, 
and coUaborative ^nace provision. If the Congress determines that the educational 
entitlement IS the best vehicle for ensuring these critically needed services, it would 
be helpful if the concurrent responsibilities of the Maternal and Child Health, 
H^lth Care Fmancmg, and Developmental Disabilities programs were clearly speci- 

4. Explore new relationships between special education and regular education, 
wmie earlier efforts in the discretionary prpgrams have addressed training of regu- 
lar education personnel, much remains to be done to foster this needed collabora- 
tion. There 18 now convincing evidence that students with mild academic handicaps 
can succeed m the r^lar classroom when well designed curricula and procedurS 
are used. Because these needed supports are similar to those used effectively with 
other at rak groups in the r^ar class, there is potential for efficient coordinated 
servicw^owever, special education is stiiictured in most states so that students 
must first fad in the regular program and be labeled as handicapped before they 
become eligible for the needed assistance. Alternative relationships between special 
education and r^ular education should be investigated so that needed services 
could be provided m the regular classroom without attaching disability labels to the 
children mvolved. 

TTiis a)iUd involve investing in instructional models in the early elementary 
grades that reduce arademic failure, as well as testing administrative models that 
support the structured cumcula, classroom management, and individualization that 
can produce arademic progress in several student groups who are mildly handi- 
^^'^^^ r^'^ ^ academic failure. Congressional support could encourage the use 
of enlisting discretionary programs to investigate and expand coordinated service 
models which avoid unnecessarily labeling students with mild educational handi- 
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c^», and to investigate the effects of these models on the prevalence of mild disabil- 
ity labels across States. 

By addressing these four issues in the reauthorization of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, the Congress can continue to provide direction and leadership in 
critical areas aflfrrfing full implementation of the right to a Gree appropriate piSblic 
education. In an important way* each points to the need for int^ration and coordi> 
nation between spedal education and other services — those affecting iniants» adults, 
and regular students. While initial development of special education procedures 
may have benefited from relative isolation, traditional service boundaries must now 
be crossed in service delivery, administration, and funding, if persons with disabil- 
ities and their families are to achieve the fiill benefits of our public investment 

Mr. WnjJAMS. Thanks to both of you. 
Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize to the witnesses, this panel and others, for not being 
here during the b^inning of hearing. I have reviewed your testi- 
mony and I do apolo^ze. As often happens around this place, there 
are several things going at once. I was on the House floor during 
the debate for the Reconciliation Act, in which my portion was title 
n, which, as you can see by the section marked in blue of H.R. 
3500, it is almost half of the bill, and so I was detained on the floor 
in the debate on title n. 

Dr. Smith-Davis, let me begin with you. I thank you for your 
very thorough testimony. You nave given a good deal of thought to 
things that you have said. Let me first begin by asking do you have 
any sense subjectively, or do you know of any quantitative analysis, 
as to the funding amounts that are provided for teacher training, 
for preparing teachers for work in special education, and funding 
amounts for that training as provided by State and local sources as 
opposed to by the Federal Government? 

I suppose my question is, how big an impact would some increase 
in Federal funding for personnel training in special education have 
in the reality on the shortage? 

Ms. SMrrH-DAVis. I don't have figures on the total State amount. 
State legislatures will be funding State universities and so forth. 
My understanding is that in virtually all States some funding has 
been lost. In some cases, some major funding has been lost to the 
State university systems in the past 3 or 4 years. So that has made 
an impact. 

As far as part D of the law is concerned. States are able to use 
some portion of that money for in-service training of teachers and I 
think States are trying very hard to use that money to make some 
differences in some of these problems that I outlined earlier. 

I thin)c that a larger share from the Part D Program would make 
an impact if perhapMS the Federal Government and the States might 
work together, particularly under the comprehensive system of per- 
sonnel development, which needs to be strengthened to determine 
personnel needs and determine some of these very issues that we 
are discussing on a statewide basis. If there could begin to be a 
partnership, a Federal-State partnership to give some greater sup- 
port to institutions of higher education and help them to translate 
these projects into programs that will take root and be institution- 
alized and last for a while and tend to be there later to keep solv- 
ing problems. 
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Right now, it is rather hard to do that because as I said, colleges 
and universities are so strapped, they are really not able to mount 
these new programs. So if they get 3 year programs and it is going 
to be hard for them to perpetuate that on their own, some kind of 
collaborative planning on how that might be done I think would be 
useful. 

Mr. Bartlett. What kind of coordination or lack of coordination 
exists now in the Federal programs? Are they out there on their 
own? 

Ms. SMriH-DAVis. Well, I think one of the very most important 
parts of the Act is the comprehensive system of personnel develop- 
ment which is to enable the State to assess its own needs for per- 
sonnel for in-service and preservice training, to organize resources 
so that training can be coordinated properly to yield the proper 
numbers in the kinds of people, to dissiminate information on the 
best practices and results of research so current practitioners can 
constantly be updated, participatory planning and a whole lot of 
that. 

That is very, very spotty over the country as to what is occurring 
and the Federal grants are supposed to be endorsed by their State 
comprehensive system of personnel development and there is sup- 
posed to be a coordinated thing within special education programs 
to ensure that all this happenc.. I think there needs to be better co- 
ordination from the Federal level and the State level to do this, 
and I think once we have that in place, we would find that we were 
solving a lot of our own problems better than we are right now. 

Mr. Bartlett. Well, the State and local governments do tend to 
be strapped in budgets today, but none are so strapped as the Fed- 
eral budget, since we have so terribly overreached in all areas of 
the budget. Would you advocate then that we increase the amount 
of funds for discretionary programs for personnel preparation by 
decreasing funds from other discretionary programs if you assume 
a no growth budget? 

Ms. Smith-Davis. Well, in order to answer that I would have to 
review other discretionary programs to find out whether I thought 
there were any of that kind of thing, give and take, could happen. 
Bascially I would say I hope you don't decrease the amount of 
money. I hope you put money together in substanital ways that can 
have an impact. All these little tiny priorities can still exist if we 
have a large piece of that money for preparation of special educa- 
tion courses, if we have a comprehensive system of personnel devel- 
opment that tells States what their own needs are, then they ought 
to be able to make their proposals according to what their own 
needs are. We ought not to have a million dollar priority here and 
a million dollar priority there, and not enough money anywhere to 
make the difference. 

Mr. Bartlett. So, you would concentrate the resources? 

Ms. Smith-Davis. Yes. I feel we are wasting it the way 

Mr. Bartlett. You would concentrate it in teacher preparation? 

Ms. Smith-Davis. Yes, sir; concentrate it on preparation of spe- 
cial education courses, leadership training, special projects, and 
some interdisciplinary. I believe that would be the way it would do 
the most good. 
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?????'!L*"»^''*^^^^*' than ongoing readiness for employ- 
nmtliMt 11 Um OMie notion. 

-i!«25u?liI!2P^i? °XJ*^** or Junior high school special 
•ouMUon profranM, it oflen • new curriculum development chal- 
«n o« vocational preparation simply because much of 

Mr Misting voeaUona^ preparation models for the schools imply 
Vi5i ^'ifiLS™ <»n completely, independently, 

I!t wSSi* P>»P«rin« each student for totally independ- 

If wa raoogniaa that we do in fact have some students who re- 
quire ongoing liAlong support but who can work anyway. That 
UliSr* ^ our curriculum in vocational preparation in 

•• ^ 'Wl^ f*^°^ penon to have work te a mean- 
IS'TViJSw ^ life, without having to learn everything 

that they have to know to work completely and independently. 
jj?.fy^f 'li!^®" dw«^ly. it creates a curriculum 
J • ^r^". ■k»«cifl education. More importantly, it 
mtja the Amdamental issue that special education cannot reach 
' ^ i«»«fr«tion into the community and integration into 
worfcUtt of that community after someone leaves school unless we 
OMto some collateral change in the adult services system that has 
nmm available to thoae people with moderate and severe disabil- 

It ^loean't make sense for special education to prepare people for 
tntamted CMnmunity life and work and then have the only adult 
■ervtoas available be day care and nonvocational segregated pro- 
gnuna. 

Well, as you know, there is an enormous number 
J«P*0P'« ^ tiirough the education process, and then when 
way graduate, in their posteducation experience, whether it is sec- 
yd aiy o r poataecondary, they want to work, but they are not given 
tna opportunity. 

What changea in Federal law would you make, if you were in our 
■hOit, what would your priorities be? To put it another way, what 
Mfrtm do you MO to those persons that keep them from entering 
•nudoymont in America todny? 

Mr. taxAMY. May I assume we are still talking of people with 
nmnsatvors disabilities or ^ 

Mr. BAXTurrr. The broader range. 

Mr. BnxAMY. I think that we have to look at incentives of two or 
urse levels. One is how the Federal activities created incentives 
ftr States to do particular things* and those are the ones that I 
mmtioned m my^tsstimonv related to the Health Care Financing 
Admiaistratiim^ ftinding of dsy activity: but not employment serv- 



We«n alao look at incentives at the individual level and clearly 
tM woA that vou and others on the committees have done related 
to 1619 (a) and (b) provisions deal very specifically with the incen- 
't inoividuali who might very well work above the 300 or 
812 substantial gainftil activity level but under the ceiling in 
1618(a) pfogram. 

There is a very real way in which we must ask ftindamental 
questions about the extent to which the Federal and State invest- 
ment in helping people with disabilities get jobs. It should relate to 
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our providing services whether that be training or rehabilitation or 
counseling or evaluation, and our structuring incentives for poten- 
tial employers. 

It seems to me that we do need to address that balance in some 
systemic way so we attend not just to the incentives associated 
with State program administration, and individuals, but also the 
incentive structure that affects the private employer. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Dr. Smith-Davis, what is Nevada doing to improve 
the preparation of people working in special education and to 
assure that they continue in that role? 

Ms. Smfth-Davis. Nevada needs to do a lot more than it is doing. 
They have had some turnover in personnel at the state department 
level in the past year which has given them a new superintendent, 
a new director of special education, and so forth. Nevada has two 
universities, both of them called the University of Nevada — one in 
Reno the other in Las Vegas. The enrollment has been so far down 
I believe that the one in Reno graduates in special education this 
year. They really are losing, because of fisc^ incursions, as to 
whether they can continue their doctoral program at the Universi- 
ty of Nevada, Reno. 

At the University of Nevada, Las Vegas there is a federally 
funded early childhood proposal that would never exist if it weren t 
for Federal funds because the university could not see fit to pay for 
that. Otherwise, as the only early childhood training college in the 
State, there is a mounting new initiative to lower the age of serv- 
ices for handicapped children and to emphasize early childhood 
education, and to try to do some emphasis in secondary and transi- 
tion. We are hardly producing anyone there now because of some 
of the problems that I have mentioned. It is indeed really a dread- 
ful situation. Most States have more universities than Nevada, I 
might add, so this is quite a unique situation. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. You say it is a dreadful situation. Is it a dreadful 
State situation or dreadful national situation? 

Ms. Smith-Davis. It is a dreadful national situation, although I 
think in Nevada, given that it only has the two universities and a 
couple other characteristics, it might be a little difference there but 
there are places worse. 

Mr. Williams. What is it about the situation that requires Feder- 
al rather than State application for its resolution? 

Ms. Smith-Davis. Well, education for the handicapped is an area 
in which universities very often train people not only that work in 
their own State but they are deployed elsewhere. This happens par- 
ticularly in specialty programs where there are certain programs 
that are noted and very good at preparing people to educate the 
severely handicapped. Everyone wants to go to them, and then the 
people that graduate will go into various areas around the country 
to work. So State legislatures probably don't usually support that 
level of activity to produce people to go beyond State lines. 

A lot of these programs are very, very expensive and they have 
to have very, very small enrollments. Thej' really don't return the 
money to the university programs training people for low incidence 
early childhood and a number of specialties, never pay back the 
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university for what is put out and so for these reasons, Federal 
funds are needed. 

Federal funds I think are also needed to give a shot in the arm 
to the whole thing in the face of shortage and getting something 
turned around as fast as possible. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Along with the Federal funds you called for a 
more coherent national program which I guess means that the au- 
thority should be emphasized more in the law, authority, recalling 
a ch£uige in the law? 

Ms. Smith-Davis. No, I am not calling for a change in the law. I 
think we need a little more coherence in the way the program is 
administered because, as I said before, this is a case where I think 
the States can really determine what their needs are. There is a 
vehicle in the comprehensive system of personnel development for 
them to do this. 

I think the comprehensive system of personnel development 
needs to be emphasized quite a bit more at the State levels and 
then once that can be done, then I believe the policy of putting $1 
million on this priority and $1 million on another priority, is not 
going to make any impact across the country. If we could have a 
coherent program addressed to a few priorities in major ways, then 
I believe we could have an impact if the States at the same time 
had their personnel development systems put together. They know 
what their needs are, and then the grants that are given to States 
could respond to States determined by their needs. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Mr. Bellamy, is it the sole goal in vocational prep- 
aration, special education, to provide a job at the end of the prepa- 
ration, or you mentioned— you used the term integration into socie- 
ty. Would that be defined as a job, that is, successful integration? 
Would it depend on the job or are there other goals that might be 
equally acceptable to you? I ask this because witnesses yesterday to 
some degree differed on the answer. 

Mr. Bellamy. I think that that employment is a critical aspect of 
integration into society. A job by itself doesn't guarantee the sort 
of social integration and personal fulfillment we like to have all 
our students have. On the other hand, I would submit that for a 
person with a disability like most of the rest of us, being unem- 
ployed is a significant barrier to achieving the kind of social inte- 
gration and social network that we would want our graduates to 
have. I do pee it as a very critical part, certainly not the entire 
part, of the services. 

I think some of the disagreements that you might hear do not 
reflect the perspective of people from working with either people 
with academic or severe disabilities. 

We have had a system in place for a very long time for people 
with mild academic handicaps that has emphasized vocational 
preparation when they left school. Before, we had the vocational 
rehabilitation system and vocation rehabilitation system that pri- 
marily served people with mild academic handicaps. When they ad- 
dressed people coming out of special education, it is reasonable for 
people with that group to underscore the necessity for a broader 
perspective. We have had the opposition in places for people with 
more severe handicaps where they were absolutely disallowed from 
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any kind of preparation. Some schools have adopted their employ- 
ment potential. 

It is quite reasonable you would hear from someone here reflect 
working with people with severe disabilities, a real emphasis on 
employment prepsuration and employment as the outcome of educa- 
tion. I am not sure that they are necessarily contradictory. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Our tlianks to both of you and to each of the wit- 
nesses. The committee may write to each or some of those who 
were witnesses, with additional questions that the committee mem- 
bers, upon reviewing your testimony again, and your testimony 
agai , and our qu^ions and your answers find that we need 
pursue further. 

So we would appreciate it if any of the witnesses do receive re- 
quests for further information, that you answer us as soon as you 
can, because we are, of course, involved in writing the bill. Thank 
you all very much. 

The hearing of the Subcommittee on Select Education is ad- 
journed. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 

Washington, DQ October SI 1985, 

Judy Smith-Davis, Ph.D., 
Editor, Counter-Point, 
Reno, NV. 

Dear Dr. Smith-Davis: Thank you for taking the time to present testimony before 
the subcommittee on Select Education regarding the reauthorization of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act. Your testimony was extremely helpful. 

Because of the number of witnesses testiiying at the hearing, I was unable to ask 
several questions that are of interest to me. I would appreciate it if you would 
answer the questions set out below. The hearing record will be open until November 
15 to include your responses to these additional questions. 

(1) As you know, the Reagan Administration proposed freezing all funding for 
EHA with the exception of personnel preparation, where they proposed a cut of $12 
million from the $ol million appropnated for this program in fiscal year 1985. Al- 
though (Congress has not accepted tne proposed cuts, what evidence is there to lead 
the Adniinistration to propose such a heaw cut in personnel preparation? 

(2) Special educator "burn-out'' is a fairly common occurrence. How can training 
programs help to prevent this teacher bum-out? 

(3) Why should Special Education Teacher Training be a federal responsibility? 

(4) In regular education, the "traditional'' teacher is disappearing. A shortage is 
occurring due, in part, to social changes. Special education is even more demanding. 
How are these changes affecting the supply of special ed teachers? 

Best regards. 
Sincerely, 

Pat Wiluams. 



Counterpoint Communications Co., 

Reno, NV„ November 5, 1985. 

Hon. Pat Williams, 

Chair, Subcommittee on Select Education, Committee on Education and Labor, U,S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC 
Dear Congressman Williams: Thank vou for the opportunity to testify on Octo- 
ber 23, and for your October 31 letter, which I have just received. I will respond to 
your questions rapidly, because I am about to leave for a three-week trip. I will be 
in the Washington area between November 11 and 16 and can be contacted at the 
Radisson Mark Plaza Hotel in Alexandria. This is the site of the annual national 
conference of the CEC Teacher Education Division, and I invite you, other members 
of the Subcommittee and your staff to visit us at the conference. I would be glad to 
arrange meetings with other people who could offer information on Part D. 
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The remainder of this letter will respond to the four questions you posed in your 
October 31 letter, as follows: 

1. What widence is there to lead the Administration to propose such a heavy ait 
in personnel preparation (a cut of $12 million from the $61 million appropriated for 
this program in fiscal year 1985)? 

Prior to the Administration's current proposal, there have been repeated attempts 
smce 1981 to niake incursions into the Part D budget In addition to the most recent 
proposal, the Administration has also proposed the following (each of which was 
weU below the previous year's appropriation, and each of which was not supported 
m Congress): 

FY 1985: 37.6 million Part D budget 
FY 1984: 33.6 million Part D budget. 

FY 1983: Proposal for a block grant of all EHA discretionary programs, and a 50 

percent reduction in all EHA discretionary programs. 
FY 1982: 33.0 million Part D budget 

FY 1981: A rescisnon was enacted in the summer of 1981 (to 43.5 million, later par- 
tially restored by Congress) and there was a complete absence of funding for 
three months. 

To my knowledge, there has been no needs-based evidence to support any specific 
proposals to reduce the federal investment in personnel preparation for education of 
the handicapped. On the contrary, it would appear that the Administration is disre- 
garding evidence that is available. The 1985 Seventh Annual Report to Congress 
prepared mthin the OSERS Special Education Prwframs office dwplays needs for 
personnel for special education. The University of Maryland Manpower Studies, 
funded by the Division of Personnri Preparation, verify manpower needs. The 
states annual reports further document needs, and my impression is that the short- 
age of personnel is becoming an over-arching issue in the states. The work of the 
National Center for Education Statistics also verifies these needs, but in somewhat 
less detail than other sources, with regard to special education. 

J?i? Administration has been proposing to diminish the 

Part D budget, the needs for personnel have grown as shown in the prepared state- 
ment that I delivered to the Subcommittee. Not only have shortages become more 
pronounced, for various reasons, but higher eduction programs have themselves suf- 
fered cutbacks and fiscal setbacks that leave them in a less viable position than 
they were before 1981. 

In view of the data that are available, I am at a loss to explain the Administra- 
tion s position with regard to Part D funds. Although there is and has been concern 
with the geometrical upward progression of the federal deficit since 1981, I don't 
beueve that this alone can explain why the Part D program is generally a tazget for 
thelargest percentage and dollar cuts among the EHA discretionary programs. 

The only thing that I can offer in this re^u^ is my own perception that Adminis- 
tration pohcy has seemed to me, from time to time, to relate rather closely to policy 
recommendations that I have also found to be stated in ^e publications of the Her- 
itage Foundation (which I have not found to be particularly data-based). For exam- 
ple, m A Bfondate for Leadership Report Agenda 83" (Edited by Richard N. Hol- 
will and published by the Heritage Foundation) the chapter on the Department of 
Education, by Lucy P. Patterson, states as follows: "Because of their small size, the 
discretionary programs do not have powerful constitutents outside Washington: they 
are the most vtdnerable targets in the Departoaent An Administration that will not 
try to abolish them is clearly not seriously about abolishing anything in the Depart- 
ment (page 120). Whereas the ''constituenpy" for Part B and for numerous discre- 
tionanr programs includes a mass of parents, state and local educators, handicapped 
individuals, teacher trainers, and others— the Part D "constituency" has generally 
been smaller, consisting mainly of those involved in preservice and mservice teacher 
education and some odier advocates. Now that personnel issues are becoming quite 
paramount in the minds of parents, state and local officials, and education in gener- 
al, I would suspect that those who are concerned about Part D funding will be in- 
creasmg m numbers. 

2. Special educator "burnout" is a fairly common occurrence. How can training 
programs help to prevent this teacher burnout. 

I can respond to this question in several ways. First of all, burnout is a complex 
issue and its solution depends lar^ly on the degree to which personnel are support- 
ed at the local level. Burnout is likely to exacerbate under conditions of class over- 
loads, misassignment of teachers, and other factors mentioned in my prepared state- 
ment of October 23, and these conditions, in turn, tend to be more pronounced 
during periods of personnel shortages and fiscal constraints, such as local school dis- 
tricts have been experiencing. I believe that, when a person is placed in a position 
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where he or she cannot do the kind of job he or she would like to do, this leads to 
frustration and stress that can result in burnout It is also true that certain jobs in 
special education are, by their veiy nature, stressful. 

Let me relay my own experience. From 1967 to 1974, 1 worked in psychiatry, as a 
psychometridan, caseworker, and ultimately as a director of and teacher in a school 
for seriously disturbed adolescents in southeastern Virginia. After seven years of 
this, I burned out temporarily. In my case, it was simply time to work in a different 
kind of setting— to be renewed. My solution was to return to school for my doctor- 
ate, afer which I had intended to take up where I had left off in the schools I had 
started in Viiginia. Although other opportunities have intervened, I have not left 
special education, but in 1974 I did make a temporaiy change that was invigoratii^, 
both professionally and personally. Whereas I think that such changes occur in 
most occupations, I think they are less available in teaching than in other careers, 
and this may account for some of the burnout we witness that leads to a total loss of 



In my own case, I do not see how my teacher education program could have pre- 
vented my decision in 1974. I do, however, see graduate education as one of the 
many possible sabbatical types of opportunities that could and should be arranged 
so that teachers* careers could be more varied and challenging, and less stressful. I 
also believe that the Special Projects priority of the Part D program would be an 
appropriate vehicle for exploring issues of teacher burnout and the possible solu- 
tions that teacher training programi; might cITer. 

3. Why should special education teacher training be a federal responsibility? 

First of all, speoal education teacher training is not entirely a federal responsibil- 
ity; it is a responsibility that has been shared by states and by higher education. At 
the same time, there is a legititnate federal role in the support of personnel prepa- 
ration for education of the handicapped, vis a vis Public Law 94-142 and the essen- 
tial resource in qualified personnel necessary to make it succeed. 

While states and higher education have been endeavoring to execute responsibil- 
ities for special education teacher training, much that has been accomplished would 
not have occurred (or have occurred as rapidly) without federal funds. Thera are 
several reasons for this. For one thing, teacher training programs in many specialty 
areas are small programs with small enrollments, neuissitated by the highly special- 
ized nature of the training and the intensiveness of faculty involvement Thia makes 
such programs more expensive; at a time when state education expenditures are 
shrinking, this makes the federal dollar more strat^c. Second, many special educa- 
tion teacher training programs, and most particularly the doctoral programs, pre- 
pare personnel for many locations other than their own states. As personnel shorts 
a^es become more acute, more and more institutions of higher education will be pro- 
viding personnel for an even greater geographic area. Because these programs often 
serve districts beyond ttietr state lines, it is becoming more difficult to convince 
state legislatures to fully support programs for all of the needs that are defined. 

Finally, it is also quite necessary to address the quality ofpersonnel and to ensure 
the development of a more uniform standard of quality. The federal program has 
been invalaafviQ in that regard. The best that has been developed in personnel prep- 
aration fc ^t\f nn of the handicapped over the past ten years is available across 
the coun^ / for ochi > profit f;om. Without the federal presence, there would be 
far more fragmentation and far iess systematization in the approach to training. In 
a field that has organized so recently to meet a mandate so extensive, this impact of 
the federal dollar ha^^ been immense. This investment has tended to ensure e<3uity 
in ed Jon for the > andicapped because it helps to ensure more uniform quality of 
the p. '''annel who ar^^ prepared. 

4. Ii. regular educiition, the "traditional** teacher is disappearing. A shortage is 
occurring due, in part, to social changes. Special education is even more demanding. 
How are these changt^s affecting the supply of special education teachers? 

My ^swers to thii question lie in the areas of the changing role of women in 
60ciet> , changes in ae workplace, and the depopularization of education in the 
press E nd in poiitir ^. Over the past several decades, as the roles of women have ex- 
panded, many wr ,aen who might have traditionally taken up teaching as a career 
nave, it stead, cered other fields. At the same time, the occupants and professions 
have in ''e^^ J their salary levels at a much greater rate than has the ^1d of edu- 
cation. \, ii th^ new opportunities and more lucrative professional posoibilities, 
many peojyle (particularly women) are no doubt rejecting careers in education in 
favor of other careers. At the same time, however, various studies have shown that 
those who are teachers usually obtain a real gratification from succeeding with chil- 
dren that cannot be replaced with money or other incentives. 
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When something interferes with that gratification, then I thmk we are in trouble, 
as we clearly are now. Education is in the same position as many business ventures 
and industries in the country: much needs to be revamped and evolved to address 
the problems and challenges that face us; individual skills' need to be upgraded; im- 
provements are needed F submit that education as a whole is certainly no worse in 
these regards than many m^ areas of American business and industry, and, in 
some regards. It is probably doing a better job. However, it is only in education that 
the individual practitioner and the individual teacher trainer has been singled of 
late as somehow personally and professionally inferior. My oral testimony shows 
how strongly I feel about this issue, because my work involves me with thousands 
and thousands of educators who are, for the most part, doing a good job, doing the 
work of two people in some cases, under very adverse circumstances. And these are 
intelligent, competent peof^e who are not the rejects of other professions and occu- 

Cations. It is a ten Die tmng when one is made to feel ashamed of one's life work, 
ut that is exacMy what is occurring. 

This kind of attack is not likely to improve education in genuine ways, though it 
may bring about responses that will lead to ''innovation without change." Most seri- 
ous, I believe that this political depopularization of American schools, American 
teachers, and American higher education is clearly leading to reluctance of young 
people to become involved in this profession^and to the departure of older people 
from the profession. We need to make education respectable again; we need to value 
good teachers tand there are plenty of them); and we need to make education com- 
petitive with other occupations and professions in a variety o[ ways. 

Some of these solutions must come from states and school districts, but some 
should also c^^ne from the federal government in terms of the responses it stimu- 
lates. The Part D program can also be part of the solution if it can also focus, to 
some extent, on recruitment and incentives. 

I hope that these responses wiill be useful to you and to the subcommittee, and I 
will be glad to respond further at your request. 
Itespec^rully, 

Judy Smfth-Davis, Ph.D., President 



Prepared Statement op James J. Gallagher, Kenan Propessor op Education, Di- 
rector. Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, University op 
North Carouna at Chapel Hill 

It is Pleasure to comment on one of the most constructive pieces of legislation 
that Congrew hii' pr^^d in the past few years. One of the key elements of that 
legislation ia the support of research and demonstration projects in education of 
handicapped childre n that has provided an important element of quality control and 
innovation and which has served the education of handicapped children as well. In 
particular, the support of long-term programmatic research has been most helpful. 
Most of the si^incant issues in these complex educational fields are not solved in 
SIX months with small research grants. These issues the sustained attention of 
teams of researchers who can sta^ with the problem such as we have doing on the 
study of the impftct in families of handicapped children over a seven-year period at 
the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, at the University of North 
Carolina ai Chape] Hill. 

There is one attention, however, that I feel would be particularly helpful to the 
elating legislation. One of the most limiting factors to researchers is the lack of 
efTective measuring instruments to carefully study growth and change in young 
handicapped children. The existing instruments that we have to measure such key 
constructs as attention, hyperactivity, temperament, and social processes are often 
hmited. The reseacher uses them grudgingly as the best available at this time. 
Cmrly, there is a need for development of much more valid and sophisticated in- 
struments, but the development of efTective tests, inventories, scales, etc., is expen- 
sive in terms of both time and personnel. That is why better instruments do not 
now exist. 

Yet agencies are reluctant to use limited research dollars for measurement devel- 
opment, a shortsighted view in my opinion. The Congress could move this measure- 
ment development process along by showing their interest and including another 
point under Section 641a (which includes a list of research and related activities as- 
sisted under this section): 
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(6) The development of measuring instruments that help the assessment of child 
progress across a number of developmental domains and provide researchers with 
more effective tools for effective analysis and program evaluation. 

This small addition could give the agency the encouragement needed for them to 
support work in this critical dimension. 



[Whereupon, at 3:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 




REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DISCRETIONARY 
PROGRAMS UNDER THE EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED ACT 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Honolulu, HI 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1 p.m., in room 462, 
Prince Kuhio Federal Office Building, Honolulu, HI, Hon. Pat Wil- 
liams (chairman of the suba)mmittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Williams and Hayes. 

Also present: Representatives Heftel and Akaka. 

Staff present: S. Gray Garwood, staff director. 

Mr. Williams. I call to order the hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Select Education on the issue of reauthorizing the discretionary 
programs under the Education of the Handicapped Act. We will 
begin, and my other colleagues from Congress will be along shortly. 

I want to welcome each of you. Many of you are familiar with 
part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act, more commonly 
known as Public Law 94-142, part B, which is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary this month, is the section which allocates more than 
$1 billion of Federal assistance to States in an effort to help them 
to provide a free appropriate public education for all handicapped 
children. 

The discretionary programs we are examining today need to be 
reauthorized before September 30 of this coming year, and they are 
an essential source of support to special education and related serv- 
ices provided for the 4 million handicapped children who receive 
services under Public Law 94-142. The discretionary programs pro- 
vide approximately $155 million in assistance to State and local 
education agencies, other public agencies, private and nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and inistitutions of higher education to support a varie- 
ty of programs to meet the special needs of the handicapped. Those 
centers and services include, regional resource centers, early educa- 
tion programs, secondary education programs, transitional services, 
postsecondary programs that provide training of special education 
personnel and parents, dissimination of information, research on 
effective and more effective ways to provide services and instruc- 
tional media and methods. 

Based upon the testimony today, it is our goal to use that to com- 
bine it with testimony we have received at our other hearings to 
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draft a comprehensive proposal for the reauthorizi ' the dis- 
cretionary programs xmder the Education of the Ife : ^ed Act. 

First, we will have the director of special educatioL , le State 
of Hawaii, Dr. Miles Kawatachi, to be our first witness 

Doctor, if you will come to the table, your entire te& imony will 
be placed in the hearing record, and you may proceed as you wish. 
We ask all witness to keep their testimony within 10 minutes. If 
you should hear the gavel, the witnesses will know your time has 
expired. 

Doctor, we are glad to have you with us today. We look forward 
to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MILES KAWATACHI. DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, STATE OF HAWAII 

Mr. Kawatachi. Mr. Chairman, first of all. Aloha. 

I am Miles Kawatachi, educational director of the special educa- 
tion section of the Hawaii Department of Education. I serve as the 
department's director of special education. 

Very briefiy, the implementation of Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act has been challenging, at times frustrating, but 
in retrospect, satisfying. We have, I beUeve and the U.S. Depart 
ment of Education's recent onsite comprehensive compliance 
review mdici-ted, been fulfilling the congressional intent of Public 
Law 94-142 to insure a free public education to all handicapped 
children m this jurisdiction. 

Superintendent of Education Francis Hotanawka indicated in a 
recent conference, entitled "Special Education in the Future," we 
are now at a juncture in special education between compliance 
with State and Federal requirements and focusing on content and 
excellent instruction. Our experience in the education of handi- 
capped children since the advent of Public Law 94-142 has prompt- 
ed specific changes, influencing merging trends for the future. 

Before speaking to some of the merging trends, a few thoughts 
about the administration of Education of the Handicapped Act. First 
of all. States have been challenged to implement Public Law 
94-142, which includes providing programs ariS instructiona! lead- 
ership, to monitor, tf^ protect assistance, to administer funds, to ad- 
minister due proce&L requirements, to collect and report data and 
to insure that all provisions of the Act are met, and these are to be 
done under limited available administrative funds. 

Although the responsibilities for the administration of the Act 
have increased, staffing has decreased. The decrease in part is at- 
tributable to rising personnel and other related costs, but of course, 
the limitation of $300,000 for Education of the Handicapped Act ad- 
ministration. I understand that through your efforts small States, 
such as Hawaii, will be authorized to expend $350,000 for adminis- 
tration in the proposed legislation. We certainly appreciate your 
understanding of the problem and your efforts in our behalf. The 
increase of $50,000 is most welcome, but as a result of a temporary 
solution to a problem that confronts not only small States but 
larger States under the 3-percent formula. 

The National Association of State Directors of Education has pro- 
posed, and I would support, a provision to enable SEA's to utilize 
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State nonflowthrough Federal funds to meet administrative-related 
costs, such as data management, which raises my second point, if I 
may, Congressman, which we do appreciate the need for and the 
value of data for compliance and program improvement purposes. 

The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, in 
response to congressional action, is requiring States to complete a 
65-page docimient. Although its length and scope is a problem in 
itself, the more dUScult problem in responding to that document, is 
the detail of information. The factors or varifmles to respond to the 
questions are presently not available and would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to capture in an information system. 

The related problem is that which deals with projected data that 
the 65-page document calls for. At this point it is without a sound 
data base, and the methodology for malong such projections would 
be inconsistent without guidance from the Federal Government. I 
am aware that the special education programs of OSERS is con- 
ducting a review of data collection. While the review is being done, 
however. States are required to complete the Federal Government 
data requirements. 

I am told the State of Hawaii has one of the best data collection 
systems in the country^ To modify our system, to collect data as re- 
quired by the Federal Government, would require leadtime of at 
least 2 years. It would seem best to me to place the practice data 
collection requirements on hold with the blessing of Congress and 
to expend our resources and energies to developing systems that 
would collect information States can manage and would fulfill the 
needs of the Federal Government. 

The third issue I wish to raise in respect to administration of 
Education of the Handicapped Act is rather general and pervasive 
in respect to language intent of the Act. Specifically, although the 
Act provides de^tions, and in some cases highly prescriptive pro- 
cedures, it lacks standards of criteria for consistent implementa- 
tion. 

For example, the Act defines related services as services required 
to enable a child to benefit from special education, and by refer- 
ence, the basic tenet of the Act is determination on an individual 
basis. Would horseback riding constitute a benefit? In part. 

Standards being developed or have been developed by OSERS in 
draft form that would be of assistance. Unfortunately, in the ab- 
sence of those standards in the past 10 years, courts have interpret- 
ed the Act and expanded the scope of the law. Free appropriate 
public education has expanded into year round education for cer- 
tain children, and a less restrictive environment has resulted in 
contracting regular preschool programs to enable 3- and 4-year-old 
handicapped children to interact with nonhandicapped 3- and 4- 
year-old children. 

In the reauthorization of Education of the Handicapped Act, we 
request that the Congress clarify definitions to reduce the need for 
legal interpretation and to emphasize the role of educational judg- 
ment and professional expertise. 

Now, some of the emerging trends. All current and continuing 
focus in special education is to insure relevant instructional con- 
tent and effectiveness of instruction. Superintendent Hotanowka 
indicated beyond compliance is the real purpose of education, to 
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re^h youppters to prepare them for their present and future 
needs. To insure that we are meeting future n^, we have 
tiinjl^ mteragency development of individuIlSd ffl 

fnr^S8?-fe*'^®l! as Stated in the State plan for special education 

wSess The SJtTSjS^ • ^ developed through the planning 

fl^^' t-tBr^,V^ mclude transitional postsecondarv eoall 
toward which the child's lEP will be developed,^SSSdS 
the partiapation of parents, other agencies^ stSiSte wSe^S 
propnate, wiU promote a smooth trinsition to posted^wl oDSrt^ 
mties and services provided by other agencies. ^^^""^^ opportu- 

In addressing issues related to the mildly handicapped our obiec 
£^ ? r""* joint special education anS rSS£S?k,n 
l^i^iu^''^ Pronusmg practices for intervention, without remw- 
ing children from the regular classroom when appropriate fcTSb- 
scnbmg to earUer intervention we are currently p^^g sSt 
wide pubhc education for 3- and 4-year^ld hanScSTOS^hildSS^ 

Through our State implementation grant, our obSe £ to SSl 
mote services for handicapped and at risk infante firom birth^ £ 
^- ™W the Act's full opportS gS kid 
insure early intervention, can reduce imp^ of diikbility 

in^t?JtIfi±^^ ^ 8"^*y progr^ evaluation.^bur 

™Plement a comprehensive system of program quauS 

for' Za^^ ^ education management infoiSoJ 

S^^T™ • program review, special research and studies 

KSST"*' P"-^-" compliance, Td 

nrPZ^^"^ education objectives for the next 6 years focus upon 
a.XrnreS"''®"®"} and instructional improvement to insSS 
Qfo^l^f^^^,,^'* for handicapped children iTthe 

l^X^lSyTF-J^^^^^'^'^'^ *° iii^ovement effSte il 
SSef ti^rflS? ^ discretionary grante to conduct research and 
studies, to design and demonstrate programs and services and to 

^ AmoV/r *° PfS^ " ""^^ ^tf handStpSSrS ^ 
n^vZo«t JT?*^*^""^"""^ Srante are ai Wssment, im- 
m^nHn^^'* ""-^^ ^J^"^ P"j«^ a^sist the State in docu- 
^oi,^^.^*^ reviewing tte effectiveness of related services and to 
recommend improvement in their deUvery, a severely handi^DoS 

Sin.TlV^^ P^"?"»g and^s^rviS WdSjShll- 

in a totally mtegrated environment. 

onSL f u r^®*!?""*' P'^J'S?*' for Services for the Pacific 

h«fS^ Department of Education to demonstrate commuS 
supported employment services for deaf-blind children and 
youth. Our preschool grante are intended to refined programs md 
services for 3- and 4-year.oId handicapped children a^d^SisUn 
frem'biSreSl? comprehensive pfflng of community SScS 

Our training grant provides funds for training of regular and 
special education teachers, administrators, parente, commS Sd 

?98f 84^«!IhLf ^^'^"^^ a program'^Jf module? Sg toe 

1983-84 school year, approximately 2,000 individuals will provide 
training througii the project. The continued funding fOT th£e d£ 
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cretionary grants are essential to insure faith and bring about im- 
provement in our services. 

^ Although not indicated in written testimony, I would like to add, 
sir, the services of the r^onal resource center have been critical 
to not only the development of procedures and guidelines and im- 
plementation programs in the State of Hawaii these past 10 years, 
but they are very much engaged with us in these improvement ef- 
forts over the years and our plans for the future certainly call 
upon the r^onal resource center's continued assistance. 

As chairman of the Organization of Exceptional and Special Edu- 
cation Agencies, I wish to express our appreciation for the recogni- 
tion the U.S. Department of Education has given to educational 
agencies. They are both SEA's— State educational agencies— and 
local educational agencies. 

Our discussions with OSERS and SEP have been most fruitful in 
bringing about understanding of our uniqueness and the geographi- 
cal, social, and cultural diversity of island agencies. 

The U.S. interest in the Pacific stretches from Hawaii to the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands of Guam and the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas to the west and to American 
Samoa to the south. Improved communications and the uise of tech- 
nology will reduce the distances and could be vehicles for instruc- 
tion. Your support, congressional support, to replace AlS-1 will fa- 
cilitate communication in the Pacific area. Your support and fur- 
ther financial assistance to demonstrate assistance in education, 
and of the training of local staff in these areas would enable handi- 
capped children to enjoy appropriate education services. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, thank you again 
for the opportunity to share these thoughts with you. We appreci- 
ate the Federal-State partnerships we have ei^'oyed with the U.S. 
Department of Education and with you, and particularly with the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. Through 
this partnership the promise of Public Law 94-142 being realized, 
and through this partnership we will achieve excellence in educa- 
tion. 

Thank you, sir. 

[Prepared statement of Miles Kawatachi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Miles Kawatachi 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Select Education: Aloha! 

I am Miles Kawatachi, Educational Director of the Special Education Section in 
the Hawaii Department of Education. In that capacity, I serve as the department's 
Director of Special Education. 

The implementation of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act in the 
State of Hawaii has been challenging; at times frustrating, but in retrospect, excit- 
ing and satisfying. We have, I bdieve and as confirmed by the U.S. Department of 
Education's recent on-site Comprehensive Compliance Review, fulfilled the promise 
and the Concessional intent ^f Public Law 94-142 to ensure a free appropriate 
public education to all handicapped children in this jurisdiction. 

As Superintendent of Education Hatanaka indicated at a recent conference enti- 
tled "Special Education Futures'': "We are now at a juncture in special education 
between compliance with state and federal requirements and focus on content aud 
excellence in instruction. Our experiences in the education of handicapped chilclren 
since the advent of P.L. 94-142 have prompted specific changes and are influencing 
emerging trends for the future". 

Before addressing emerging trends, a few thoughts about the administration of 
EHA-B. 
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•ducaUon Mrvtott to dtlivr? promiiing practicM (br intervention without removal of 
the child (torn the regular oducation claMroom when appropriate. 

4. AiHty Mlfrtwil^on*— We are currently providing statewide public education to 3 
and 4 year old hai^' ippH children. Through our state implementation grant, our 
ofejlecUve ia to promote appropriate programi and eervicei for handicapped and at- 
riM intUi^ Arom blrtH. In the proceu, we will be AilflUing EHA's **f\ilf educational 
opportunity goal*' and eimure early intervention which can **reduce'* the impact of a 
chUd'idliabfllty. 

(k Attfram quality fUi/ualion«*-Our objective ia to implement a comprehensive 
ayelem w program quality evaluation including a ipecial education management in- 
fbnnaUon eyirtem for on<going program review, ipecial r^arch and studies, pro- 
gram Improvement, monitoring (br program compliance, and technical assistance. 

Our apoolal education olO«ctlvea for the next 6 years focus upon program improve- 
ment and InalnicUonal improvement to eniure quality programs md services for 
handicap^ children In the SUte of Hawaii. 

ITtaentlal to the improvement effbrta ia the availability of Federal discretionary 
granta to conduct research and atudiei; to design and demonstrate programs and 
aervkea; and to provide training to pereonnol who work with handicapped children. 
Among our prcaent diacretionary granu are: 

1. Aiaeeament and Improvement in Related Services to assist the state in docu- 
menting and reviewing the eflbctiveneea of related services and to recommenc'. :m- 
pravemei^ta in their deUvery. 

8, Severebr Handicapped Study to assist the State in planning and serving handi- 
oapped ohilmi in totally integrated environments. 

8, The Pacific Dea^Blind Prqject, a center (br services to the Paciflc; and to enble 
the Hawaii DMartment of Education to demonstrate community-based supported- 
emplmrment eflorta fbr deaf-blind children and youths. 

4. Preachool granta to refine programs and services for 3 and 4 year old handi- 
capped children and to aaaiat in the development of a comprehensive plan of com- 
munity aervicaa fVom birth to 5. 

5, Training granta to provide training for regular and special education teachers^ 
adminielratora, parents and community and other agency personnel through a mod* 
ular program. During the 1984-85 Mhool year, more then 2,000 individ Us were 
p r ovifle d training through Prqject Ho'okoho. 

The continued funding for these discretionary grants is essential to the efforts of 
ilataa* to enaure FAPfi and to bring about improvements in our services. 

Am chariiaan of the Organisation of Bxceptlonal Special Education Agencies 
(0B8BAX I wish to rxpren our appreciation for the recognition that the U.S. De- 
partment of Education haa given to educational agencies that are both a state edu- 
cation agency and a local education agency. Our discussions with OSERS and SEP 
have been moat fhiitfUI In bringing about understanding of our uniqueness and the 
geographical* cultural, and aodai diversity of island agencies. 

Tm united State's intoreit in the Paciflc stretches fh)m Hawaii to the Trust Ter- 
ritoriea of the Padflc Islands, Ouam» and the Commonwealth of the Marianas Is- 
landa to the West and to American Samoa to the South, an area greater than 25% 
of the eaith*s aurfbce. Improve comuiunications and the use of technology could 
reduce the distance and could be vehicles for instruction. Congressional support to 
replace ATS-1 would fkdliteto communication in the Pacific area; and fUrther fi- 
nancial asaiitanoe to demonstrate distance education and for training of local staff 
would enaUe handicapped childran in this area to ei\joy appropriate educational 
aervicea* 

Thank you again fbr the opportunity to share these thoughts with you. We appre- 
ciate the federal-atate pulnership we have enjoyed with the U.S. Department of 
Education and particularly with the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Servicee. Through tlus partnership, the promise of Public Law 94-142 is being real- 
ised; and througn this partnership! we will achieve excellence in education. 

Mr. WuxiAMS. Thank you» Doctor. 

A couple of questions. First» with regard to the dilemma concern- 
ing the cap on small State administrative funds. Tell me how State 
utuitation of discretionary and nonflowthrough dollars would re- 
solve that problem for you? 

Mr. Kawatachi. Sir, if I might speak in general, as if we were 
an SELEA, the LEA moneys of course are flowthrough moneys 
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which are intended to expand and initiate services to handicapped 
children in local districts. 

The state administrative moneys are intended to initiate, expand 
and demonstrate services that would be of a statewide nature 
There are certain tasks that we do that an audit would be very 
much of an administrative nature as a demonstration improvement 
nature and some of these tasks may include data collection. Other 
tasks deal with monitoring. And so the review of use of the admin- 
istrative moneys would seem to indicate that these tasks should 
fall within the admmistrative funds. 

Tlie proposal here is that the non-flowthrough monies, if that 
could be used for such efforts as data collection to maintain staff, 
that m fact would develop a system on an ongoing basis and would 
mamtam the system, so we could in fact collect data. 

Mr. Williams Your thoughts about the administration of Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act under data collection, you mentioned 
that some factors are variables that are required to be collected, 
are simply not available? 

Mr. Kawatachi. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. What would those be? 

Mr. Kawatachi. We have through the years a data collection 
mechanism and those are forms that were generated by OSERS, 
SEP specifically, and these forms previously had asked for data 
about age ranges, for example 3 through 6, 7 through 12, 13 
through 18, and so we had established systems to collect it in that 
configuration. 

The new requirement is to collect by specific ages. It is not im- 
possible to collect the data in that format, it just is a matter of re- 
doing the system, if you will, to collect in the configurations that 
are now bemg requested. My example is a simple example. There 
are other requirements that deal with a number of related services 
by age and different conditions. When the number of dimensions in 
a given form are multiple, it becomes much more difficult. 

If the request is for the number of OT services by age and handi- 
capped and conditions and locations, then you compound the prob- 
lem. At single strands we could manually take it apart, but in mul- 
tiple strands it becomes more difficult. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. I don't fully understand all of the input that goes 
into a decision whereby the Government changes the requirements 
for data collection, but I can tell you that during these hearings I 
have been surprised at the number of people and the mixes of 
groups that they represent who have come before our committee 
and said this program is not serving a specific group of individuals 
with needs and you in the Congress don't know you are not serving 
It because you don't require the data to be collected correctly 
Change the procedures. 

Now, we have not asked as of yet in a reauthorization any of the 
procedures be changed, but I assume that this administration, 
which is asking for some data collection changes, has undergone 
the same type of demands. Remember, these aren't demands that 
originate in the Congress or within the administration, they origi- 
nate out here from people who ask us to change the data collection 
systems. So it is a bit of a dilemma. 
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Now, on No. 3, clarification, is the difficulty there that the lan- 
guage isn't clear enough? The original purpose, I believe, in 
making the language broad was to allow the SEA's and LEA's 
flexibility to serve that population that you have identified. Now, I 
underst^d your point that the courts have interpreted it in such a 
way that it has created ^fficulties. Are you now asking that the 
Congress be more specific in its definitions so as to narrow previous 
court findings? 

Mr. Kawatachi. In part, sir. I guess I have a dilemma respond- 
ing to that. Certain States in its implementation of law find areas 
in which the standards are being developed locally to meet its local 
requirements. I guess the perspective I bring is that Public Law 94- 
142, and with all of the experience we have had this last 10 years 
and from these experiences and recognizing areas of concern, and 
in those areas, T believe that some clarification within the law 
would be helpful. 

It seems to me that both here in the State of Hawaii as well as 
throughout the country, we have expended much enei^ in courts. 
Primarily in respect to some disagreement with respect to the intent 
of the law. Certainly there has been clarification from the courts, in 
some cases veiy expansive, but rather than continue to clarUy these 
issues, it would seem to me from our 10 ^rears' experience it could be 
identified in very specific area and put into stati^te so we can stop 
that and mpvepn fr om there. 

Mr. WiiiiAMsTlf^our Organization of Exceptional Speclid Edu- 
cation agencies has any suggested language, if not in its specifics, 
at least if you can give me at a later time, if you could write to me 
and give me a notion of the language that might assist by improv- 
ing the situation, I would appreciate receiving it. 

Mr. Kawatachi. Thank you, sir. We welcome the opportunity. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Hayes, any questions of this witness? 

Mr. Hayes. I want to apologize for being late and I didn't hear 
all the testimony. 

I was just wondering if the numbers I am looking at are correct. 
Special education is a system, and I understand the system in- 
cludes the whole State of Hawaii, is that right? 

Mr. Kawatachi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. The total number in special education programs are 
3,752, is that right? 

Mr. Kawatachi. No, sir. The total special education is approxi- 
mately 12,500. 

Mr. Hayes. 12,000 I see here. I just wanted to know the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Kawatachi. The 3,000 may be the number that refers to 
speech impaired. 

Mr. Hayes. I didn't have a chance to read it yet, I don't know. 
But if this amount of money that you are currently operating 
under. Federal money, is reduced to any appreciable amount, 
would that necessarily reduce the number of participants in your 
program? It would force you into a position, wouldn't it, where 
they V'ouldn't have the opportunity? 

Mr. Kawatachi. I believe the State's commitment is to assure 
that all children receive appropriate services. I think we would cer- 
tainly need to look at the services that are being provided. The 
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ramifications of reduction in funds may mean not serving children, 
but a matter of the intensity of special education that we might be 
able to provide. 

Mr. Hayes. Would the State of Hawaii be able to cover a loss of 
funds in the event the worse could happen, that no Federal funds 
would be forthcoming, if they were completely cut off? I am looking 
at the worst that could happen. 

Mr. Kawatachi. Again, under the worst situation, I believe we 
have a degree of commitment that would insure services would 
continue to be provided. I believe what will happen is we cannot 
provide all that we are currently providing without the Federal as- * 
sistance. 

Mr. Williams. Doctor, thenk you very much. We appreciate your 
counsel here this aftemr >n. 
Mr. Kawatachi. ThanK y a, sir. 

Mr. Williams. I will ask the next three witnesses to come to the 
table together. Dr. Stodden, Dr. Anderson, and Dr. Peterson. 

Dr. Anderson is educational specialist for the Hawaii Depart- 
ment of Sp»ecial Education, and Dr. Peterson is also educational 
specialist with the Hawaii Department of Special Education. 

Dr. Peterson, let's begin with you. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. DAN ANDERSON, EDUCATIONAL SPECIAL- 
1ST, HAWAII DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, AND DR. 
JO-ALYCE K. PETERSON, ^EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST, HAWAII 
DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee 
on Select Education. Thank you for the opportunity to testify 
before the Subcommittee on Select Education regarding the reau- 
thorization of part C of the Education of the HandicappS Act. 

This testimony is divided into three areas: Problems affecting 
preschool handicapped and at-risk children, ages from birth to 5, 
and legislative changes recommended; needs of native Hawaiians; 
and geographical isolation. 

The Education of Lhe Handicapped Act defines handicapped chil- 
dren while current regulations refer to an at-risk population which 
is not defined. It would appear that if States are going to be re- 
quired to provide some service to at-risk children, then the term 
"at-risk'' needs to be defined. 

Funding for the handicapped continues to be a problem in all 
States. It was helpful that funds were set aside for States to apply 
for State grants. However, the implementation phase, the final 
phase, though admirable, may suffer unless more money can be 
provided to States as incentive to provide services. 

For instance, Hawaii is mandated to have available special edu- 
cation and related services for handicapped children ages 3 to 20. 
What incentive is there to provide at State expense full services to 
handicapped children ages birth to 3 and at-risk children ages birtti 
to 5. 

The original grant facilitator, in our case the Hawaii State De- 
partment of Education, should continue to be given preference for 
the conduct of all grants through the three phases, planning, devel- 
opment, and implementation, for the sake of continuity. In addi- 
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tion^ grants should be submitted for the full amount for each phase 
rather than annually. This would reduce paperwork, time crunches 
and communication problems. 

The child coimt proposed in Public Law 98-199 will be extremely 
difficult. Although Hawaii Department of Education has a gocd 
working relationship with other agencies, the definitions for who is 
handicapped, developmentally delayed, and at-risk are inconsistent. 
Who is counted? 

In relation to native Hawaiisuis, our preliminary discussions with 
the Office of Hawaiian Affairs, seems to indicate a great need for 
comprehensive educational servicefr Tor parents and the family 
unit. Since there appears to be a disii r pportionate number of Ha- 
waiian/part-Hawaiian yoimgsters idenli" <Hi as specific learning dis- 
abilities, it is felt that with this early tervention, the possible 
numbers of at-risk and/or handicapped ildren will be decreased. 

Additional items not specifically covered ' ut of great concern in 
the immediate future is the least restrictive environment alterna- 
tives. If these alternatives must be made ava^iaWe for all children, 
where will the funds come for nonhandicapped childrc*n*s participa- 
tion with the handicapped/at-risks? Some parentrf coopider respite 
care a related serv-'ce. Was it the intent of Congress ' > provide res- 
pite services? 

Finally, since we geographically isolated, it ty:y jbv^ ^Jtj^t we 
received grant applicui iOi:: announcements late at d Lave difficulty 
meeting the applicatic« uj^dlines. It seems thai ^h^se of iis, Statvs 
and territories, who are -v^aphically isolatfti ^hou; i bu gi^ c^: 
some consideration, such an additional 2 wv ek>j pas^-t the dead- 
line for the Federal Gover -^ys cX to receive applications. 

These concerns are prc£»jr " ^c-d in the hope that resolutions can be 
made more effectively. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement oi Dr. Peterson follows:] 



Mr. Chairman and membsrs of the Subcommittee on Select Education, thank you 
for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee on Select Education regard- 
ing the reauthorization of Part C of the Education of the Handicapped Act. This 
testimony is divided into three (3) areas: problems affecting preschool handicapped 
and at-risk children (ages) 0-5) and legislative changes recommended; needs of 
native Hawaiians; and gec^aphical isolation. 

The Education of the Handicapped Act defines handicapped children while cur- 
rent regulations refer to an at-risK population which is not defined. It would appear 
that if states are going to be required to provide some service to at-risk children, 
then the term "at-risk'^ needs to be defined. 

Funding for the handicapped continues to be a problem in all states. It wass help- 
ful that mnds were set aside for states to apply for state grants. However, the im- 
plementation phase (the final phase) though admirable, may suffer unless more 
money can bo provided to states as incentive to provide services. For instance, 
Hawaii is mandated to have available special education and related scv^ices for 
handicapped children ages 3 to 20. What incentive is there to provide jt state ex- 
pense full services to handicappei children ages 0 to 3 and at-risk child* en ages 0 to 
5. 

The original grant facilitatior, in our case the Hawc. ' State Department of Educa- 
lion, shoidd continue to be given preference for the conduct of all grants through 
liie three pluwes (planning, development and implementation) for the sake of conti- 
nuity. In aodition, grants should be sub 'itted for the full amount for each ph se 
rathet thwi annually. This would reduce »^a.oerwork, time crunches and commun/ > 
tion problems. 
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The chUd count propped in PL 98-199 wiU be extremely difficult Although 
Hawaii Department of Education has a good working relationship with other agen- 
cies, the defmiti^ for who is handicapped (developmentally delayed) and a^k 
are mconsistent Who IS counted? 

In relation to native Hawaiians, our preliminary discussion with the Office of Ha- 
waiian Affairs, seems to uidiraite a great need for comprehensive educational serv- 
ices for parwits and tibe fMuly unit Since there appears to be a disproportionate 
'*"??f>er of mwauan/Part-Hawaiian youngsters identified as Specific turning Dis- 

j / u J? .Y?^ this early intervention, the possible numbers of at-risk 

and/or handicapped children will be decreased uuuiu^^ ui ai^nsK 

Additional iten not specifically covered but of great concern in the immediate 
future IS the leaf r^ctjye environment alternatives. If these alternatives must be 
made available for all children, where will the fimds come for non-handicapped chil- 
dren s partiapation witii the handicapped/at-risks? Some parents consideiTrespite 
care a related service. Was it the intent of Congress to provide respite services^ 

Finally, smce we are g«)graphicaUy isolated, it appears that we receive grant ap- 
phcation announcements late and have difficult meeting the application deadlin«». 
It seems that those of us (states and territories) who are geographicaUy isolated 
should be given some consideration, such as an additional two (2) weeks past the 
deadline for the federal government to receive applications. 

concerns are presented in the hope that resolutions can be made more ef- 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 
Dr. Anderson. 

Dr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, Representative Hayes, I would 
like to summarize my testimony and then tell you of a meeting I 
had this mormng. I will begin by saying I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to come before you today and share with you the fact 
that It has provided a nice opportunity for me to review my own 
experiences in special education. As I thought about it, Lfound put 
I have been in the business nearly 20 years. As I think back 
over my mvolvement in special education, there is some pretty dra- 
matic contrasts between the time I started and our services avail- 
able today, and much of that is a direct result of Public Law 94- 
142, and the associated parts of Public Law 94-142. 

Most recently, I have been involved in special projects funded 
either ttirough part C, part D, or part B of Public Law 94-142, and 
presently mvolved with two brand new projects here in the State of 
Hawaii, both funded out of part C and one is a new, innovative 
project for severely handicapped. 

Tlieir intent is to serve severely handicapped youngsters in the 
least restrictive environment, public schools, and diminish those 
services being provided in segregated environs or special schools. 
The other project I am involved with also is funded out of part C 
and that service is for deal, blind children and youth. That project 
IS a regional project involving not only the Stete of Hawaii, but the 
TYust Territory of American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mananas. 

This may seem a little self-serving here, testifying in support of 
reauthorization and continuation of funds that support special 
projects, because I am employed by the Department of Education to 
carry out special projects, but I think not, I think once the funds 
are available to provide the basic foundation required, we have to 
turn to program improvement, we have to cum to strengthenmg 
leadership, we have to turn to innovation, we have to turn to ac- 
tivities that promote best practices. 

These are the kinds of things that come about as a result of the 
funding of special projects. 
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Now let me share with you this morning's meeting. Very small 
amount of moneys are provided through the deaf-blind project for 
Hawaii I think if you costed it out it would be approximately 
$70,000. That will result in the delivery of some direct services for 
a small group of blind/deaf youngsters, but through that project, 
ikiat is through the efforts of those involved with that project, I 
think some tremendous system and oi:ganizational change activi- 
ties are taking place. 

This morning I met with a dozen people that included parents of 
deaf/blind youngsters, educational aids, teachers, a principal, edu- 
cational officers at the State level, representatives from the De- 
partment of Health, the Department of Vocational— Department of 
Social Services and Housing, Vocational Rehabilitation. Those folks 
were meeting because of this project, and as good as they are and 
as interested as they are in the improvement of the quality of serv- 
ices for individuals, including deaf/blind individuals, I am not sure 
that without projects like the deaf/blind project, there would be an 
opportunity to develop some of these new and creative and notative 
programs for agencies to cross their traditional boundaries to seek 
new ways to improve the quality of services for severely handi- 
capped youngsters; in this case deaf/blind youngsters. 

So I am a strong advocate for special projects and I hope those 
parts of the law that permit special projects, that fund special 
projects, will be reauthorized. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Dan Anderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Dr, Dan Anderson 

My name is Dan Anderson and I am the director of two new Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Education projects that serve students who are severely handicapped. My 
work with children who are severely disabled began in the late 1960*s. I have been 
involved in special education long enough to know what it was like prior to Public 
Law 94-142 and long enough to understand the importance of reauthorization for 
all parts of the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

Others are commenting on various Parts of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. I would like to briefly comment on how Hawaii has used and benefitted from 
discretionary projects authorized under the Education of Handicapped Act. 

Part C of the Education of the Handicapped Act provides small amounts of funds 
for Innovative Programs for Severely Handicapped Children and Services for Deaf- 
Blind Children and Youth. As an example, the Hawaii component of the Pacific 
Basin Regional Project (a multi-state deaf-blind project funded under Part C) repre- 
sents an annual dollar amount of about $70,000. Yet, as a result of this project s 
activities and the support of associated technical assistance projects, major service 
innovations are taking place. , 

Innovations supported by this Part C funded project affect services to children 
and the system as a whole. Not only are services improving for children who are 
deaf-blind but a new effort to improve interagen^ collaboration has been initiate 
ed-^an effort that I believe will have implications for a much larger number of indi- 
viduals who are handicapped. 

Another federal project. Assessment and Improvement of Related Services <AIRS), 
was funded as a cooperative agreement under the State Educational Agency/Feder- 
al Evaluation Studies Program and is proving to be most beneficial to Hawaii. The 
value of this project is in its focus on program evaluation and the utilization of eval- 
uation information. There are however, problems associated with this project which 
include a very short time table for carrying out project activities (i.e., 18 months) 
and the fact that the project may not be renewed. Given what we have learned 
about the utilization of evaluation information, this project, as productive as it has 
been, could be even more useful if funded for a longer period of time. 

Often the only source of discretionary funds to support new and creative ap- 
proaches for serving severely handicapped individuals and to carry out program 
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evaluation are federal funds. I believe that much of the progress associated with 
program improvement has been and will continue to be dependent on the availabil- 
ity of federal discretionary funding. 

I recognize the fiscal problems which must be addressed and that federal funds 
cannot be expected to meet all needs. Jiowever, I can assure you that project funds 
provided to Hawaii have made a significant contribution to the quality of services 
for individuals who have the greatest need. 

I strongly support the reauthorization of all Parts of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act. Of particular value are the funds avr 'able through special projects. It 
is through the special projects th Hawaii is ab:^ to promote effective approaches 
to serving individuals who are se . rely handicapped and to assess and improve the 
general quality of special education. 

I would like to close by sayinf. 'Jiat this opportunity to testify regarding the reau- 
thorization of Parts of the Education of th'' Handicapped Act is most appreciated. 
Hawaii's distance from the mainland UmiU . ach opportunities. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Thank you. 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I guess, in summation, Dr. Anderson, what you are 
saying, and I am beginning to understand, you already are flnan- 
cially pretty short, approximately $70,000 or so for this program. 
You need to expand it, is that what you are sa3dng? 

Dr. Anderson. Sure, I would love to say, hey, send more 
money 

Mr. Hayes. That is the self-serving aspect of it, you know. 

Dr. Anderson. I think projects such as the deaf/blind project 
provide a minimum amount of money to carry out the activities 
that are necessary for youngsters to develop skills in order to 
improve their level of functioning. More importantly, these special 
projects provide an opportunity for the State of Hawaii, for other 
States and the territories, to build leadership, to improve the quality 
of services, to implement new novative programs, to try out and 
develop their own locally appropriate best practices to meet the 
needs of the youngsters. 

So I think the funding of projects is more than the funding of 
the provision of resources to meet the needs of a few youngsters. 

I think it is doubly important to keep those projects going. 
Again, not only because they serve youngsters but because they 
provide an opportunity for lots of other creative, innovative things 
to take place that all result in the improvement of quality of serv- 
ices for handicapped youngsters. 

Mr. Hayes. Does this $70,000 include transportation, too? 

Dr. Anderson. This particular $70,000 is part of the Pacific 
Deaf/Blind Project that only covers the needs of the folks in 
Hawaii. There are additional resources earmarked for transporta- 
tion and for the delivery of services to youngsters in the Trust Ter- 
ritories of American Samoa and the Commonwealth of Northern 
Marianas and Saipan. That piece of the project, I am guessing now 
roughly $45,000, does include some transportation, yes. 

Mr. Hayes. You then — your position is as part of the Department 
of Education, is thnt right? 

Dr. Anderson. My position is project coordinator for that project, 
as we'l as another project under the Hawau State Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Hayes. Not Federal. 
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Dr. Anderson. No; it is the Hawaii State Department of Educa- 
tion. The Pacific recognized their own limitations and worked coop- 
eratively with the Hawaii State Department of Education, al- 
though compared to many of the mainland States, we have limited 
resources but compared to the Pacific Departments of Education, 
Hawaii has some real strengths and resources that are shared and 
used cooperatively. 

Mr. Hayes. My final question. 

What is the number of deaf/blind students that you serve? 

Dr. Anderson. Here in Hawaii the number is 29. In the rest of 
the Pacific the numbers are not clear. There is an estimated popu- 
lation of approximately 40. One of the objectives of the project this 
year is to clariSy those numbers and get better assessments on 
youngsters. 

Mr. Hayes. Dr. Peterson, you mentioned the fact — ^you said al- 
though the Hawaii Department of Education has a good working 
relationship with other agencies, the definition for who is handi- 
capped, developmentally delayed and at a risk, are inconsistent. 
Who is counted? You asked that question. Could yon answer it? 

Dr. Pki^rson. That is correct. The question becoincs one of, for 
the Department of Education, the definitions are provided through 
Public Law 94-142 for ages 3 through 20. For ages 0 to 3, the De- 
partment of Health provides services to what they call developmen- 
t£dly delayed, so it is unclear whether they would be counted 
handicapped or would they fall under what we C£dl at risk and the 
at risk population described in the regulations as a result of Public 
Law 91-189 is unclear in terms of who is to be accounted for at 
risk. 

Someone on my staff mentioned on the mainland one State said 
if they are handicapped, they fall under handicapped, if they are 
not handicapped, they are all at risk. We are not sure that would 
meet the definition of at risk. 

When we are talking about counting these children for funds and 
reporting of services, we are unclear as to who would fall under 
these categories when they fall outside the Department of Educa- 
tion, though we are responsibility for reporting those numbers. 

So if it is possible to define for us or give us some indication of 
who these kids are, we would probably be better able to count them 
and work better with other agencies. Of course, the grant that we 
currently have, the State plamning grant, one of the purposes of 
that grant is to define that population. Unfortunately, we won't 
have it defined in time for what the Federal Government has re- 
quested. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. We met here this morning on the matter of the 
specifics of vocational rehabilitation legislation, and we talked 
about the State roles as they are carried out under the mandate of 
vocational rehabilitation, but we didn't get at a matter which both 
of you have in part raised. Let me pursue that now, and that is 
this. 

Along with being chairman of this subcommittee on the House 
Education Committee, I also serve on the House Budget Commit- 
tee, so each day we face this problem of a growing Federal deficit. 
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and then on this committee I face the problem of how to get more 
money to provide the services that are needed. 

So it is in that reahn that I want to direct some questions at you. 

Whose responsibility is it to care for Hawaii's children who are 
at risk? The oeople in Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, the District of 
Columbia or the people of Hawaii? If the provision of services for 
Hawau s children are the responsibility of all Americans, tell me 
why. Because, as you know, the administration has required the 
Congress to evaluate in very serious ways, it may change the 
Federal-State relationships for many, many decades. 

Why are my constituents in Montana responsible for caring for 
the liability of your children in Hawaii and^why do the people in 
Honolulu have to care for the children in Kalispell, MT. 

Dr. I^TE»soN. I don't think the State of Hawaii is requesting 
that I think the base services for all children are the responsibility 
of the community. However, in order to provide demonstration, in 
order to identify, in order to assist the States in identifying what 
services the children need and providing fimds to set up those 
model projects, the maimer in which we might best serve them to 
me is really the responsibility of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide assistance. 

In terms of providing the actual services once we have identified 
and set up the programs, I think it is the responsibility of the 
State, and I don t think that we are asking supplanting of funds 
but rather supplementing so that we can provide additional serv- 
ices to our children, those known and those yet who are to be de- 
fined. 

It appears that when the Federal Government passed Public Law 
94-142 that they identified for us those children who should get 
certam services, what services should be and how they should be 
served. 

^ So I think that the Federal Government, by virtue of promulgat- 
ing Federal legislation and providing such intricate, for example, 
individualized education programs, how they should be set up, has 
m a manner intruded themselves and said: We are telling you 
these services must be provided, and in order to do that we are pro- 
viding you the incentive to get started. We have gotten started, we 
think we have gone a long way. 

What I am saying here, and I think what Dan is saying here, is 
that we need to do more, we need to go farther and in order to do 
that we are asking thi^ Federal Government provide us funds so 
that we can set up profcrams and services and identification for 
those kids who need services but at this point in time are not 
aware of or unable to detennine who they are. 

So from my perspective, as I can't speak for the Department of 
Education on this, what I am asking for is continue the services, 
provide us the supplementary funding so we can find these kids, we 
can provide a State plan, which is basically what we are doing in 
this area, so we can demonstrate what works well, so the State can 
in fact document it and implement it as part of their own educa- 
tional component for handicapped children and at-risk children. 

Dr. Anderson. I wish I could remember the quote verbatim and 
the author to rive credit, but somewhere along the line there was 
something to the point society is measured by the degree to which 
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it takes care of its most needy. I think the Nation as a whole has a 
responsibility to 

Mr. Hayes. I wish a lot of people would remember that point. 

Mr. Anderson. I believe we all have a responsibility and I think 
it is important that that is a shared responsibility. 

Mr. Williams. Dr. Peterson, would you have the Federal Govern- 
ment provide any funds to assure ongoing assistance, educational 
assistance to our handicapped youth, once they have been identi- 
fied and there has been a model program provided? 

Dr. Peterson. I think supplementary services, again for those 
after they have been identified to look at improving quality of edu- 
cation and providing that information to others who can hopefully 
implement that in other areas should continue. But I don't think 
that any State or community should all Federal funds be taken 
away, would fall apart. 

I think the base services would be there, but I think what you 
lose in providing the base services is probably the quality of the 
services and the comprehensiveness of the services that they are 
currently getting. 

In other words, the supplemental services probably would fall by 
the wayside, because I don't think communities, depending on their 
economic condition at the time, can absorb all of the things that 
are currently being provided, realistically, 

Mr. Williams. As I know you both remember, it seems that the 
two overriding reasons for Federal assistance were, first, to develop 
the playing field, if we can use the most popular vernacular now, 
level the pla3dng field for all Americans regardless of their disabil- 
ity or color or fix in life, and second, to try to assist those areas of 
the country that were not as financially able as other areas to 
serve their population. 

For many lightly populated States, Federal assistance was of tre- 
mendous importance. You, of course, have a micro view of this be- 
cause you have Honolulu and then within your State you have all 
of these lightly populated islands, which of course need the assist- 
ance which is provided by the tax base here from Honolulu. 

So you are kind of a micro version of America right here in this 
State. However, that relationship is being questioned now in Wash- 
ington, and so whenever I have the opportunity I try to get the 
opinions such as you both have been kind enough to give us. 

We thank you for being here today and offering your testimony. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Our final panel is the executive director of Alu 
Like, Inc., Winona Rubin; Trustee of the Kamehameha School, 
Bishop Estate, Myron Thompson; and Dr. Britt Robillard, Universi- 
ty of Hawaii. 

Ms. Rubin, why don't we begin with you. 
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STATEMENTS OF WINONA RUBIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALU 
UKE, INC.; MYRON THOMPSON, TRUSTEE, KAMEHAMEHA 
SCHOOL, BISHOP ESTATE; AND BRITT ROBILLARD, SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAH AT 
MANOA 

Ms. RuBm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Aloha, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Subcommittee on Select Education. Thank you for 
the opportunity to make this presentation. I am Winona Kealama- 
puana Ellis Rubin, chief executive officer of Alu Like, Inc., a pri- 
vate, nonprofit, community-based organization. Alu Like adminis- 
ters the Native Hawaiian Program established under title VUI of 
the Native American Programs Act. It provides the enabling mech- 
anism for promoting the goal of economic and social self-sufficiency 
for Native Hawaiians. 

In our needs assessment of 1974, the Hawaiian community iden- 
tified major priorities for attention: education, employment, health, 
housing and others. Alu Like has developed projurts m education, 
employment and mental health in collaboration with Federal, 
State, and other public and private agencies. As part of our con- 
tmuing effoits to meet the identified needs of the Native Hawaiian 
community, Alu Like has investigated the health prolems and con- 
ditions m the Hawaiian population and we are now completing a 
Native Hawaiian Health Needs Study. 

Today I will confine my presentation to showing the general 
health problems and conditions of Native Hawaiians which limit 
their ability to perform up to their optimum capacity, based on 
data from this study. I understand others here today will be pre- 
senting more detailed statistics on the handicapped. 

VfMe collecting data for the Native Hawaiian Health Needs 
Study, it was found that valid statewide data on the physically 
handicapped were not readily available for Native Hawaiians. The 
alternative was to use data fix)m the State Health Survey which 
show whether or not a specific physical condition was limiting a 
person s ability to engage in their usual activities. [See table L] In 
summary, the findings state that: 

Native Hawaiians experience greater activity limitation and re- 
striction of activity due to illness than non-Hawaiians. Hawaiians 
experience more severe effects of morbidity than do part Hawai- 
ians. Visual impairments, hearing impairments, malignant neo- 
plasms, heart conditions, diabetes, arthritis/rheumatism, and gout 
are some of the chronic conditions responsible for the severest level 
of activity limitation among native Hawaiians. 

Restricted ictivity days such as school loss or wcrk loss d^s and 
days spent in bed are higher for native Hawaiians than non-Hawai- 
ians. Hawaiians have more work loss and bed days due to illness 
and part Hawaiians have more school loss days due to illness. The 
effect of morbidity among native Hawaiians is to prevent or limit 
their participation on their major daily activities and to restrict 
their aciivities by keeping them at home or in bed, thus limiting 
their productivity and participation in their usual activities. 

, The kinds of conditions found most commonly among native Ha- 
waiians which are responsible for limitation and restriction of their 
usual activities might be grouped into four general categories: 
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those which reflect dietary/nutritional problems, those which re- 
flect lifestyle/environmental problems, those which are due to 
aging, and those which come from accidents and ii^uries. 

Findi]^ from this study also indicate that there are more social 
and emotional factors for native Hawaiians which limit their abili- 
ty to perform up to their optimum capacity. (See Figure L) For ex- 
ample, in comparison to statewide population estimates, native Ha- 
waiians have: 

Higher proportions of social problems such as assaultive acts and 
antisocial oehavior; 

Higher proportions of alcohol and narcotics use; 

Higher proportions of school performance impairment; 

Higher rates of academic failure and poor school performance; 

Higher rates of suicide among young adult and elderly males; 

Higher rates of child abuse and neglect; 

Higher rates of residence in correctional institutions; 

Higher levels of stress as indexed by leading stress markers in- 
cluding more poverty, lower educational level, more single-family 
households, higher dwelling density, and so forth. 

This study offers a number of recommendatioiis to address these 
negative findings, based on a holistic approach involving both 
native Hawaiian and Western health care models which is also rel- 
evant to the rehabilitation of the physically, mentally, and socially 
handicapped: 

That services for the handicapped which are committed to native 
Hawaiian culture, history, and liife styles be developed and promot- 



That professionals rendering services to native Hawaiians handi- 
capped be trained in cultural knowlede, histor]^, and lifestyle. 

That healtJi care organizations servicing native Hawaiians handi- 
capped integrate Western and traditional approaches to treat- 
ments. 

That educational programs with a Hawaiian cultural component 
focusing on lifestyle change, alcohol abuse, and tobaccco and drug 
abuse be developed and expanded. 

That educational training programs to facilitate the entrance of 
native Hawaiians into professions for the handicapped be devel- 
oped. 

That providers of health care and health services for the handi- 
capped undertake on a regidar baeis surveys of native Hawaiian 
use of their care and services for program evaluation and assess- 
ment purposes. 

That a survey be conducted on service delivery and options and 
preferences for handicapped services in the native Hawaiian com- 
munity. 

That there needs to be supported and conducted research to con- 
tinually assess handicapped problems among native Hawaiians and 
to study the related risk factors and hazards in the social and phys- 
ical environments. 

I have onlv Ughlighted a few of the findings and recommenda- 
tions from the draft of the native Hawaiian Health Needs Studv 
Report Which is being prepared for the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Sendees in response to a request irom Congress. As I 
understand it, when the report is completed, it will be forwarded to 
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the Department of Health and Human Services for transmittal to 
Congress with its recommendations. 

We ask for your support in addressing the significant health con- 
cerns of the native Hawaiians. Mahalo (thank you) for the opportu- 
nity to make this brief presentation today. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Winona Rubin follows:] 
Prepared Statement op Winona Rubin 

Aloha, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Select Education, 
pank you for the opportunity to make this presentation. I am Winona Kealama- 
puana EUis Rubin, Chief Executive Officer of ALU UKE, Inc., a private, non-profit 
community-based organization. ALU LIKE administers the Native Hawaiian Pro^ 
gram estabhshed under T^tle VIU of the Native American Programs Act. It provides 
the enabling mechanism for promoting the goal of economic and social self-sufficien- 
?J Native Hawaiians. In our needs assessment of 1974, the Hawaiian community 
.u" atWtt5ST*^®®.^®'",^*^?*^®"- education, employment, healih, housing and 
£lauT -^Hi^™..^ developed projects in education, employment and mental 
health in collaboration with federal, state and other public and private agencies As 
part our continuing efforts to meet the identified needs of the NativeHawaiians 
community, ALU LIKE has investigated the health problems and conditions in the 
™waiian population and we are now completing a Native Hawaiian Health Needs 

^ ^IIt^."^^^! my presentation to showing the geneial health problems and 
conditions of Native Hawaiians which limit their ability to perform up to their opti- 
mum capaaty, based on data from this Study. I understand others here today will 
be presenting more detailed statitics on the handicapped. _ 

While collecting data for the Native Hawaiian Health Needs Study, it was found 
that valid statewide data on the physicially handicapped were not readily available 
for Native Hawaiians. The alternative was to use data from the State Health 
burvey which show whether or not a specific physical condition was limiting a per- 
son s ability to engage in their usual activities. (See Table L) In summary, the find- 
ings state that: 

Native Hawaiians experience greater activity limitation and restriction of activity 
^ non-Hawaiians. Hawaiians experience more, severe effects of 

morbidity than do Part Hawaiians. Visual impairments, hearing impairments, ma- 
lignant neoplasms, heart conditions, diabetes, arthritis/rheumatism, and gout are 
some of the chronic conditions responsible for the severest level of activity limita- 
tion among Native Hawaiians. 

Restricted activity days such as school loss or work loss days and days spent in 
bed are higher for Native Hawaiians than non-Hawaiians. Hawaiians have more 
work loss and bed days due to illness and Part Hawaiians have more school loss 
*u®.^ ^^^^ ®^ morbidity among Native Hawaiians is to prevent or 

limit their participation on their m^or daily activities and to restrict their activi- 
ties by keeping thenj at home or in bed, thus limiting their productivity and partici- 
pation in their usual activities. 

The kinds of conditions found most commonly among native Hawaiians which are 
responsible for limitation and restriction of their usual activities might be grouped 
into four general categories: those which reflect dietary /nutritional problems, those 
which reflect lifestyle/environmental problems, those which are due to aging, and 
those which como from accidents and injuries. 

Findings from this Study also indicate that thero aro more social and emotional 
factors for Native Hawauans which limit their ability to perform up to their opti- 
mum capacity. (See Figure L) For example, in comparison to statewide population 
estimates. Native Hawaiians have: 

Higher proportions of social problems such as assaultive acts and antisocial be- 
havior; 

Higher proportions of alcohol and narcotics use; 

Higher proportions of school performance impairment; 

Higher rates of academic failuro and poor school performance; 

Higher rates of suicide among young adult and elderly males; 

Higher rates of child abuse and neglect; 

Higher rates of residence in correctional institutions; 
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Higher levels of stress as indexed by leading stress markers including more pro- 
verty, lower educational level, more single family households, higher dwelling densi- 
ty, and so forth. 

This Study offers a number of recommendations to address these negative find- 
ings, based on a holistic approach involving both Native Hawaiian and Western 
health care models which is also relevant to the rehabilitation of the physically, 
mentally, and socially handicapped: 

That services for the handicapped which are committed to Native Hawaiian cul- 
ture, history, and lifestyles be developed and promoted. 

That professionals rendering services to Native Hawaiians handicapped be trained 
in cultural knowledge, histor;^, and lifestyle. 

That health care organizations servicing Native Hawaiians handicapped integrate 
Western and traditional approaches to treatments. 

That educational programs with a Hawaiian cultural component focusing on life- 
style change, alcohol abuse, and tabacco and drug abuse be developed and expanded. 

That educational training programs to facilitate the entrance of Native Hawai- 
ians into professions for the handicapped be developed. 

That providers of health care and health services for the handicapped undertake 
on a regular basis surveys of Native Hawaiian use of their care and services for pro- 
gram evaluation and assessment purposes. 

That a survey be conducted on service delivery and options and perferences for 
handicapped services in the native Hawaiian community. 

That there needs to be supported and conducted research to continually assess 
handicapped problems among native Hawaiians and to study the related risk factors 
and hazards in the social and physical environments. 

I have only highlighted a few of the findings and recommendations from the draft 
of the native Hawaiian Health Needs Study Report which is being prepared for the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Sennces in response to a request from Con- 
gress. As I understand it when the Report is completed, it will he forwarded to the 
Department of Health and Human Services for transmittal to Congress with its rec- 
ommendations. 

We ask for your support in addressing the significant health concerns of the 
native Hawaiians. Mahalo (thank you) for the opportunity to make this brief presen- 
tation today. 
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*S ******** USBSSSSBBBKUBBBBBBBBBBBSUBKSBBBKSKB KB KSSSBncn^Kt^MU 

TABLE 1 - ACTIVITY LIIIITATIOK BY COND I ETHNICITY, KMOY 

****************S::*S*BBBSBBBBBBSBSSBBSSBBBSBBBSBSBBBBB^MXaS^Vn 

KiitCENTAGE UNABLE TO CARRY ON MAJOR ACTIVITY BUE TO CONSBiqpN 

**************** **BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBSBSBBBBBSBBBBBBBBBBBBBB«KeaSSSaVl 

TOTAL NATIVE PART 



CHROKIC CONDITION i 


POPULAT 


HAN'N 


HAN'N 


HAN'N 


S*********SS**SSBBBSBBBSBBBSBBBBBSSBBBBBBSBB8BSBBBBBBBB«^^^B^^aM 


ALL CONDITIONS 


6.2 


6.1 


12.3 


5.6 


HEAfT CDN3ITI0N5 


n.6 


10.4 


13.5 


9.8 


Iflf AIR OF BACK OR SPINE 


4.4 


4.9 


6.5 


4.6 


m N/O l€ART INVOlVtfENT 


3.5 


4.5 


0.9 


4.9 


ARTHRITIS & RHEUNnTISr 


B.3 


12^6 


13.6 


12.4 


NEhRINd INPAIRKENTS 


6.9 


5.4 


13.2 


4.6 


ASTHftH 


1.6 


1.7 


4.9 


1.7 


DIABETES 


7.9 


10.6 


9.1 


10.5 


RENTAL 1 NERV CONjITIDNS 


n.2 


15.6 


32.3 




VISUAL IflPAIRRENTS 


13.3 


14.7 


35*^ 




MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS 


17.1 


23.2 


44.4 


19. 1 


i>ni\uii « rlllKq aKlN bOND 


2.2 


1.0 


0.0 


1.0 


CHRONIC SINUSITIS 


1.4 


1.9 


7.9 


1.8 


HjitTEVER H/O AS1HMA 


0.9 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


STOMACH ULCER 


S.B 


2.2 


0.0 


2.3 


BRONCHITIS, EMPHYSEMA 


6.7 


4.8 


5.9 


4.7 


BENIGN h UNSPEC NEOPLASM 


5.1 


5.1 


4.6 


5.2 


HEMORROIDS 


2.5 


0.9 


0.0 


1.0 


THYROID GOITER 


3.7 


2.2 


0.0 


2.4 


VARICOSE VEINS 


2.9 


4.2 


14.2 


2.5 


60UT 


4.7 


5.2 


13.5 


4.2 


OTHER 


9.5 


9.1 


21.3 


6.4 


eSSSSSBSBBSBBBCBBSBCSBSBS: 


SSSXX83S 




SBBSBSS 


S***S*=BBBSS=SSB££SSrrS: 



SOURCE: Health Surveillance Survey, Haiifiii State Sept of Health 
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2^ Mr. WiLUAMS. Mr. Thompson. 

^ n^' 'J?0'«^ON. Good afternoon, Chairman Williams and Mr. 
-c- Hayes. My name is Myron Thompson. I em a trustee of the Kame- 
5> hameha bchools, an educational institution established in 1887 for 
-< ;qIoP?''P°^ °f educating children of native Hawaiian descent. In 
lu J o!** ^ Secretary of Education Terrell Bell to chair 

g tfcST"*'''® 9")^^^ native Hawaiian Educa- 

ii " qR^^U'-f^S ^T"^'- J^® S"^ ?'.'^P°'^' presented to Congress 
-H m .»8d, indicated that native Hawaiian students suffer from an 

^ ^^l^lT ^""^ P®®'^ nationally as w^ 

^ TJe purpose of this testimony is to bring to your committee's at- 
tention existing date on the needs of handicapped and at-risk 
native Hawaiian children ead to make specific recommendations 
about how existang legislation may be amended to enable native 
Hawauans to achieve parity. 
Briefly, some of the more telling statistics are as follows: 
First, Hawaiian students remain overrepresented in special edu- 
cation statistic. Hawaiian children make up 20 percent of the stu- 
dent body m Hawaus public schools, yet they constitute over 30 
account for- °^ special education cat^ories. Specifically, they 

36.4 percent of the learning disabled; 
33.1 percent of the deaf; 

30.0 percent of the educably mentally retarded; 

30.0 percent of the deaf and blind; 

25.9 percent of the profoundly mentally retarded; 

24.8 percent of the severely emotionally disturbed; and 

24.0 percent of the orthopedically handicapped. 

Second, telling statistics indicate potential causes. For example. 
Hawauans account for a disproportionate percentage of high-risk 
births. Hawaiian women are overrepresented in teenage pregnan- 
. * /k'^I^'^S^ premature births, and havl the 
highest rates of births with congenital defects and neonatal deaths 
of any group m the State. "cunawu utsauia 

Hawaiians remain beset by multiple health problems. Hawaiians 
fj;^ u at-nsk group in the State for various forms of cancer 

fffJltfl'^f^i."^'!?"?^ ^® expectancy is 5 to 10 yeare short- 
er than that of other ethnic groups in Hawaii. 

Many Hawaiian suffer from a culture loss/stress syndrome. Two 
centun^ of forced culture loss for native Hawaiians may be linked 
to negative personal health, depression, and poor educational out- 
comes. 

Mr. Chairman, these are severe problems, both in terms of 
human and economic costs, but in our view, they are solvable Ac- 
cordmg to the House of Representatives Committee Report on the 
lulucation of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1^4, evalua- 
tions of early education demonstration programs for the handi- 
capped have been very positive. We, too, beUeve strongly that early 
mtervention is the key to reducing the overrepresentation of native 
Jlawauan children m special education categories. 

We therefore recommend special consideration in discretionary 
programs of this type, specially part C, section 623: Early Educa- 
tion for Handicapped Children. ^uw* 
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Another discretionary category of the law is part E, section 641: 
Research in the Education of the Handicapped. This section could 
assist in investigating the severe overrepresentation of Hawaiians 
in the special education categories. Such an investigation would 
si^ificantly contribute to our understanding of the interrelation- 
ship between minority status and handicapping conditions general- 
ly. 

In summary, native Hawaiians currently suffer from a wide 
array of handicapping conditions which pose a giant barrier to 
achieving educational parity with other students. 

Chairman Williams, I would like to thank you and the other' 
members of your committee for your interest and attention to this 
matter. I want to assure you that the Kamehameha Sch'jols stand 
ready to fully participate, along with our sister agencies at the 
State and local level, in all efforts for the benefit of native Hawai- 
ians. My colleagues and I remain convinced that, through these 
kinds of joint efforts, native Hawaiians will be completely success- 
ful in their efforts to reach parity with their peers nationally. 

I will be happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Myron Thompson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Myron B. Thompson, Kabcehameha Schools/Bishop 

Estate 

Good afternoon Chairman Williams and members of the committee. 

My name is Myron Thompson. I am a Trustee of the Kamehameha Schools/ 
Bishop Estate, an educational institution in Honolulu, established in 1887 for the 
purpose of educating children of Native Hawaiian descent. 

Major federal assistance to persons with handicaps has come through the Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 94-142) and subsequent Amend- 
ments to the Act. This year, as the U.S. Congress prepares once agpxa to deliberate 
upon the requirements for re-authorization of this landmark legiSation, the needs 
of Native Hawaiian children should be considered. 

An overview of the educational needs of Hawaiian students (the Native Hawaiian 
Educational Assessment Prcrjcct— NHEAP) was recently completed and presented by 
then Secretary t>f Education Terrei Bell to the United States Congress. The Final 
Report indicated that Native Hawaiian students suffer from an across-the-board 
lack of parit3r with their peers nationally. Specifically, the report demonstrated the 
following mcgor needs: 

1. Standardized achievement needs, — Hawaiian students score below parity with 
national norms in reading and math, and they are well below the other ethnic 
groups in Hawaii. 

2. Special educational needs, — Native Hawaiians face a wide array of economic, 
physiciEd, and mental health problems which affect thear academic acmevement. 

3. Culturally-related €uxulemic .*:«ed!s.— Hawaiians have increasingly become 
''strangers in their own land" and lost remnants of their values, lifestyle, language, 
and beliefs. This loss has manifested itself in depression* self-disparagement, and m- 
ferior scholastic achievement 

In terms of handicaps, the NHEAP Final Report pointed out the overrepresenta- 
tion of Hawaiian students in the Special Education categories, particularly the cate- 
gory, ''Learning Disabled.'' Other indicators of need include handicapping conditions 
at Sirth as well as the presence of risk factors for later development The purpose of 
this testimony is to update existing data on the needs of handicapped or at-risk 
Native Hawaiian children and to make speciHc recommendations about how exist- 
ing legislation may be amended to enable native Hawaiians to achieve parity widi 
their peers nationally. 

E. HAWAIIAN STUDENTS REMAIN OVERREPRESENTED IN SPECIAL EDUCATION STATISTICS 

Dable I shows the relevant data for three recent years in the Hawaii's State De- 
partment of Education. What is important to note he^^ is that the overrepresenta- 
tion of Hawaiians has been relatively consistent over Table II gives IC&e figures 
for each of the Special Education categories for the : recent m^ooI year. The 
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category, Leprmng Disabled'' remains the one in which Hawaiian youngsters are 
most overrepn'sented. By contrast, other ethnic groups such as the Japanese are un- 
derrepresented across the board in these categories. In addition, Hawaiians are 
oywrepresenttfO in institutional care for the mentally retarded, accounting for 30% 
of the population in Waimano Home. 

I?. HAWAIIANS ACCOUNT FOR A DISPROPORTIONATE PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-RISK BIRTHS 

Table in shows that Hawaiian young women aged 11-19 (who account for approxi- 
mately 25% of that age group) are more likely to become pregnant and to give birth 
than are young women of other groups. Other data from the State Department of 
Health connrni that Hawaiian young women are likely to seek prenatal care later 
in p^ancy than are other women. Over 30% of all premature births in the State 
are Hawaiian, and over 50% of all illegitimate premature births. Other signs of 
family stress abound, including disproportionately high rates of child abuse and nr*- 
gleet. I^it figires documented in the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment 
Project (NHEAP) Final Report have been substantiated by subsequent data. In a De- 
cember, ^84 report issued by the State Department of Health (Frequency of Repro- 
ductive Dysfunction in Hawaii by Race and Judicial District, 1968-1982), Hawaiian 
™ n^n?^'"® ^ ^^^^ highest rates of births with congenital defects (ii.4 
PCT ^000), births under 1501 grams (11.9 per 1,000), and neonatal deaths (10.9 per 

III. HAWAIIANS REMAIN BEHIND NATIONAL NORMS AND OTHER LOCAL ETHNIC GROUPS IN 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT GENERALLY 

The NHEAP Final Report documented the lack of parity with national norms on 
standardized tests for all Hawaiian students in the Hawaii DOE. More recent data 
show that, while progress has been made in some areas, Hawaiians still remain well 
behind the other migor ethnic groups and have not achieved panty with national 
norms. A particularly acute area of need appears to be early language development. 
As part of an effort in early prevention of school failure, the DOE tested all kinder- 
garten students in Hawaii on language and visuo-motor skills. The Hawaiian stu- 
dents were slightly behind the other groups on visuo-motor skills, but dramatically 
behind in language, particularly vocabulary. On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, for example, over 50% of all Hawaiiar kindergarteners scored in the fiiBt 
three stanines. The national norm is 23%. This means many Hawaiian students are 
starting school with a severe language decrement. 

IV. HAWAIIANS REMAIN BESET BY BlULTIPLE HEALTH PROBLEMS 

On most of the severe health indicators, such as various forms of cancer and heart 
dise^e, Hawanans are the most at-risk group in the state. This is perhaps best indi- 
cated by the finding that Hawaiians' life expectanpy is significantly shorter (699 
years) than that of other ethnic groups (others average 77.3 years). Hawaiians lung 
cancer rat^, for example, are among the highest in the world and exceed those of 
all other ethnic groups in Hawaii. In a Department of Health study in 1978, Hawai- 
ians were shown to have the worst overall comparative health of any ctoud in the 
state. 

Proposed solutions 

These are severe problems, both in terms of human and economic costs, but they 
are not irremediable. The key seems to be in prevention. Studies of the long-term 
outcomes of special preschool programs by High/Scope of Ypsilanti, Michigan 
(Weber, Foster, & Weikart, 1978) indicate that later special education and grade- 
level retention for former preschoolers was reduced, more than offsetting the initial 
costs for the preschool program itself. Longitudinal study of the children of Kaua'i 
(Werner & Smith, 1977) indicates that for even high risk infants, a supportive and 
educationally rich home enviroimient is the best predictor of later school success. 

Federal dollars already benefit many Hawaiian diildren through the Department 
of Educations efforts to serve all handicapped children. These efforts could well be 
ccmiplemented a two-pronged approach at prevention. The first prong is research. 
Why a disproportionate nunioer of Hawaiian childen are handicapped needs inten- 
sive study, including what effect is played by the stresses associated with the loss of 
Hawauan culture over the last two centuries. The second prong is the implementa- 
tion of effective early education efforts which should indude culturally sensitive 
screening methods and the early involvement of caregivers and communities in the 
child s developmental process. 
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Recommended legislative action 

Other Native American groups, under the Indian Education Act, have a source of 
funding for programs aimed specifically at providing special education services for 
handicapped Native American children. (See Federal R^ter, Vol. 45, No. 100, May 
21, 1980. p. 34167.) Native Hawaiians, being excluded from the Indian Education 
Act, have as yet no such assistance. Recently, a similar situation in Vocational Edu- 
cation was rectified by the passage of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
1984. This act provided funding for Hawaiian Vocational Education proportionate to 
what was already targeted for other Native American groups. What is recommend- 
ed here is the amendment of handicapped legislation in like manner. 

There are two places in existing legislation (PX. 94-142) where these proposed so- 
lutions to the needs of handicapped native Hawaiian students might be accom- 
plished through appropriate language. The first is Part C, Section 623: Early Educa- 
tion for Handicapped Children. According to the House of Representatives Commit- 
tee Rejx)rt on the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1984, evalua- 
tions of demonstration early education programs for the handicapped have been 
very positive: "[RJandomly selected children in 29 projects demonstrated 1% to 2 
times more prepress in the cognitive, motor, personal-social and communication 
areas than would have been expected without the benefit of project services. Ninety- 
seven percent of the parents interviewed perceived positive changes in their chil- 
dren which they attributed to the projects.'^ (p. 10). This is exactly the kind of early 
intervention which might effectively reduce tfxe overrcprese Nation of native Hawai- 
ian children in the si^ecial education categories. 

The second discretionary category of P.L. 94-142 which might effectively include 
specific language for Hawaiians is Part E, Section 641: Research in the Education of 
the Handicapped. This section might provide the vehicle for investigating the fac- 
tors underlying the severe overrepresentation of Hawaiians not only in the special 
education cat^ories, but also in the other health-related high-risk categories. The 
above-mentioned Committee Report cites the need for research into the special 
eduation needs "which are unique to children of both handicapped and minority 
status." (p. 17). A full study of this confluence among native Hawaiians would sig- 
nificantly contribute to our understanding of the interrelationship between minority 
status and handicapping conditions generally. 

These are the two sections of existing legislation which appear to be the most rel- 
evant to the identified needs of native Hawaiians and which, through amendment, 
could significantly reduce inequities which exist between Hawaiians and other 
Native Americans as well as move Hawaiians closer to educational parity. 

Following the precedent set in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 
1984, the allotments for each of the set-asides would be Vi of one percsnt of the al- 
lotments for each Section. The working under each of the sections might also paral- 
lel the vocational education legislation: 

. . . the Secretary is directed to enter into contracts with organizations primarily 
serving and representing Hawaiian natives which are recognized by the Governor of 
the State of Hawaii to plan, conduct, and administer programs, or portions thereof, 
which are authorized by and consistent with the provisions of this section for the 
benefit of Hawaiian natives." (Section 103-C) 

Further, as in the vocational education legislation, the term "Hawa^'ian native" 
means: 

"Any individual any of whose ancestors were natives, prior to 1778, of the area 
which now comprises the State of Hawaii." (Section 103-B) 

Chairman Williams, I would like to thank you and the other members of your 
committee for your interest and attention to this matter. I writ to assure you that 
the Kamehameha Schools/Bishop Estate stands ready to fully participate, along 
with our sister agencies at the state and local level, in all efforts for the benefit of 
Native Hawaiians. My colleagues and I remain convinced that, through these kinds 
of joint efforts. Native Hawaiians will be completely successful at overcoming their 
current problems. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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TABLE 1 



HAWAIIAN STUDENTS IN SPECIAL 


EDUCATION. 


1981-1985 






81'*82 


63-84 


84-85 


TOTAL NUMBER STUDENTS, DOE 


161,467 


162,035 


163,689 


NUMBER HAWAIIAN STUDENTS 


33,246 


34,076 


34,679 


PERCENT HAWAIIAN STUDENTS 


20.6 


21.0 


21.2 


TOTAL NUMBER, SPECIAL EDUCATION 


12,301 


12,661 


12,212 


PERCENT, SPECIAL EDUCATION 


7.6 


7.8 


7.5 


NUMBER HAWAIIAN, SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3,878 


3,978 


3,752 


PERCENT HAWAIIAN, SPECIAL EDUCATION 


31.5 


31.4 


30.7 


NUMBER HAWAIIAN, SPECIFIC LEARNING 
DISABILITY 


2,689 


2,702 


2,539 


PERCENT HAWAIIAN, SPECIFIC LEARNING 
DISABILITY 


36. 4 


35.4 


35.0 
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Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
Dr. Robillard. 

. -Dr. Robil lard. On behalf of Micronesians^ none of whom are 
here, 1 wilTsay welaneme. 

I thank the committee chair. Congressman Williams, and mem- 
bers of the committee for the opportunity to testify on problems of 
handicapped young people in the islands of the trust territory. I am 
Albert B. Robillard, a medical sociologist at the Social Science Re- 
search Institute of the University of Hawaii. 

I have, and continue to be, engaged in mental health research 
and training programs in the Marshall Islands, in Ponape, Truk, 
and Yap, the three being states of the Federated States of Microne- 
sia, and in Palau (Belau). 

I have recent experience, as well, in mental health research on 
Guam and in the Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas. I am 
also engaged in training mental health personnel in American 
Samoa. 

My remarks today focus upon the Marshalls, the Federated 
States of Micronesia and Palau. These three entities share a quali- 
tative distinction: Unlike Guam, the Northern Marianas, and 
American Samoa, they are not American territory. 

Perhaps following, in part, from this distinction the Marshalls, 
FSM, and Palau have different patterns of economic, political, and 
social development than those found in the American flag territo- 
ries. 

For example, the per capita income in these three areas has been 
as low as one-tenth, $500 in Truk, of what can be found on Guam. 
This is far below the approximately $11,000 per capita income 
found in Hawaii. 

Aside from the Kwcgalein Missile Range, from which Marshal- 
lese are banned, there are no American bases or other significant 
commercial concerns in the area. While per capita incomes can 
range as high as over $2,000, Palau, it must be remembered that 
distribution is highly uneven and, more importantly, that the area 
is exclusively within a U.S. price market for imported goods and 
services. 

It is from these goods and services that the entirety of the infra- 
structure of government, trade, and wage labor have been built. 

While experiencing the common malady of being low-income so- 
cieties in a high price market, each of these three island groups 
also share the attribute of being ascriptive societies, places where 
access to resources and status are governed by heredity; that is, 
what island, caste, clan, and family, you are from. 

This traditional hierarchical form of resource allocation is much 
stronger than in the other areas of the American Pacific. More- 
over, unlike the case of American Samoa, the power of traditional 
forms of authority cannot be escaped or, at the least, attenuated 
through migration to Hawaii or the U.S. mainland. 

Hereditary-based stratification composes much of the daily fabric 
of interaction in Micronesia. 

A further differentiating quality of these three island groups is 
that a substantial amount of people continue to live at least in a 
semisubsistence economy of gardening and fishing. 
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We are getting nowhere with the current exclusive reliance upon 

fimSi?^"**' u ""^^ y'^'"^ "^ay be. I call for modest 

funding of research on the relationship between recent social insti- 
tutional change in Micronesia and the health of young people 

Pressing and unresearched questions for Micronesia are: What 
rjil f *?®A"^P*'^.°^ '"Se capital improvement budgets in 
\f I**® Compacts of Free Association, the increased monetiza- 
tion of the economies, the presence of large numbers of foreigners, 
Filipino and Chinese construction skilled and semi-skilled workers 
upon young men in and graduating from high school? Will there b^ 
a vocational place for them, or will they be replaced by overseas 
workers as is currently happening? •> f y uveraetw 

Will U.S. aid be creating the marginalization of Micronesia's 
young men.' 

^ank you for giving me this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Albert B. Robillard follows:] 

Prbparbd Statement op Albert B. Robillard. Ph.D.. Social Science Research 
Institute. University op Hawaii 

n,?fiJ!l°?„VfKl^""!J."*^*^°''"' 9?"S«88nian Williams, and members of the Com- 
fTi^ ^i'A^P^^'^i'iS: t? testify on problems of handicapped young people in 
ih! <^"1'<^,- Temtonf. I am Albert B. Robillard. a^dal s^ifflt at 

J%f S«'al Science Research Institute of the University of Hawaii. I haVe andron- 

*l"'^f ^. ^"^^ "'SL*^ ^"^^^ and training programs in the Ma?- 

Ppnape. Truk and Yap (the three being StS^of the Fe^rated 

Ko^I ?.™"'®'°\""'jiJ' ^'^"'^ ^ recSt experience, as will in 

I^niL T ^^^^ repearch on Guam and in the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
Mv «fm„rtf f^"*^*^ ^"^^'^ mental health personnel in Am^eS sS. 
^ ^1 "P"" Marshalls. the Federated States of MicSnesia 
Northp!^ three entities share a qualitative distinction: unlike Guam.X 

^"""?«««nl American Samoa, they are not American territory. Perhaps 
™Hr„'?' V P""^' this djstinction the Marshalls. FSM and Palau hav^ different 
S^^rinnn n^T^^V^'-P^'S'*^ f°^^ development than those found in the 
American flag terntories. For example, the per capita income in these three areas 

l!^ JuJ^ "PProj^'raately $11,000 per capita income found in Hawaii. AsSe 
1^ A^''^-^'*?"'"" '^'!?'^ ^86. from which Marshallese are banned, therelre 
no Amencan bases or other swnificant commerical concerns in the area. While per 

thousand dollars (Palau). it must be 
remembered that distribution is highly uneven and. more importantly, that the area 
IS exclusively within a U.S. price market for imported goods ^d seS It f^ 
anrwlSab??h1vT?^Kir ^"""^^ the infrastructure of government, t^^?^ 
Wiile experiencing Oie common malady of being low income societies in a high 
pnce market, each of these island groups also share the attribute of being ascriotWe 
societies, p ac^ where access tc resources and status are governed by heredity that 

fnV^^f «^ fro™" ™8 traditional heirarcS 

form of rwource aUocation is much stronger than in the other areas of the Ameri- 
GMPaicific. Moreover, unlike the c^ of American Samoa, the power of traditional 
foiTOs of authority cannot be escaped or. at the least, attenuatecfthrough migration 
j£i^fJiiv'/'K*-^® y.S Mainland. Hereditary-based stratification compSses rJuch of 
the daily fabric of mteraction m Micronesia. It ereatly affects particiWion in-no 
i^he Swds resources— the growing web of western occupations and trade 

A further differentiating quality of these three island groups is that a sulwtantial 
amount of prople continue to hve at least in a semi-subsistence economy of earden- 
ing and fishing. While the cash-based economy of imported goods is highly attrac- 
tive, low income and skewed distribution make the ever present hope of purchasine 
manufactured food, clothing and housing a dream. Substantial welfare aid in the 
1^ <>f USDA surplus food and clothing donated by U.S. churches both feed and 
clothe the unemployed segments of the population, at the same time undermining 
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traditional commitments to fanning and fishing and strengthening the desire for 
manufactured items. 

In the context of a relatively low income (almost entirely from U^. assistance), 
dominated by tx^itional hierarchies, high market prices, and an attraction to 
western goods and services—hastened, .no less, by U.S. assistance — I have been 
studying mental health problems of these areas. These are mental health problems 
of the young. These are problems of the young because the population is youn^, 
median age being 16 years and, because it is the young who have filled up the clini- 
cal and legal rosters of trouble. 

The problems are chronic and disabling. They most often affect those aged 15 to 
25. Males lead females in the statistics, though female problems, particularly sui- 
cide, are suddenly on the rise. 

The problems are depressing, schizophrenia, drug and alcohol abuse, violence and 
suicide. Rates of depression and schizophrenia are not dramaticall^r high for the 
population. However, 75% of those who suffer from depression or schizophrenia are 
young males who have either been to high school or colle^ in places outside of Mi- 
cronesia or who have had employment overseas. I interviewed only one female in 
this group and she was a high school student who had left her outer island home to 
attend high school in the district center of Truk, on the island of Moen. Of the 75 
percent of the patients who have been overseas, most experienced psychological dif- 
ficulties within the first year of return. All are cared for on an outpatient basis. 
They receive medicai or drug thex^y. There are no training or educational pro- 
grams targeted to this population. Tlie objective has been limited to medical man- 
agement of socicdly disruptive behavior. Such management is available only in the 
district centers. In the remote islands, ropes and chains are still used to quell dis- 
ruptive individuals. I know of one male and two young females who were retrained 
for up to two years by ropes or chains. Each island group usually have five to fifteen 
actively psychotic patients and a similar number of clinically diagnoaed depressed 
patients. 

The problem of drug abuse has until recently been limited to mar^uana smoking, 
a habit reportedly introduced by members of U.S. military civil action teams. The 
individuals involved are young and male, the ages of 14 to 17 seem to be the most 
heavily involved. The amount of smoking has been heavy, frequently leading, ac- 
cording to Pauline Langsley, FSM psychiatrist, to psychosis. The smoking is highly 
compatible with the practice of young men gathering in the bush in the evening. 

Heroin has made a recent appearence. Palau has reportedly become a transship- 
ment point for Thai originated drugs. Some of it has surfaced m Palau. 

The amount of alcohol consumed in the Trust Territory is legendary. It must be 
remembered that alcoholic drinks, not even palm wine or Tuba, are indigenous to 
the area. Again, drinking is primarily a male activity. Boys b^in drinking at age 
five. Public drunkenness is a common sight, either on the main streets of Majuro or 
in the semi-abandoned traditional men's houses in Yap, where people drink to get 
and stay dnmk. In large male drinking parties, particularly among outer islanders, 
young boys can be commonly seen to be dnmk to the point of stupor and sickness. 

Organized gang violence by young teen-aged boys, 13 to 16, is increasingly preva- 
lent, leaving several homicides a year and the charred hulks of burned cars and 
trucks as reminders of the danger of driving at night, particularly in Yap. 

Suicide is the problem which has received the most international attention. The 
combined suicide rate of the Marshalls, FSM and Palau is the world's highest, at 
118 per hundred thousand. The U.S. rate is around 12. Suicide is almost entirely a 
phenomenon of the 15 to 30 year old group. When males in this group is used as the 
population for calculating suicide rat^ the figure exceeds 200 per 100,000. 

Suicides appear to be most prevalent among those young men whose residence is 
at the fringe or margin of where the district center population mass ends and the 
more semi-subsistence and traditional forms of life begin. Micronesian suicide is 
called a "peri-urban" phenomenon, afflicting those attrrcted to, but not materially 
pairt, of the cash-based western s^le of life practiced in t le district centers. 

These problems are not new. They have been report d in the New York Times. 
They have brought the attention of eleven mental health training programs, untold 
number of conferences and at least four American psychiatrists, none of whom 
knew or learned the languages of Micronesia. The rate of increase in the problems 
have remained unchanged. Individuals are treated but new patients more than re- 
place them. Established Patients continue on the rosters for years of chronic disable- 
ment. Mental health and medical personnel seem befuddled about the basic cause of 
youth problems, llie reaction is that more training and service personnel are 
needed, even when it cannot be demonstrated that these veiy same interventions 
have had any impact in prior use in Micronesia. More and more money is allocated 
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to Gaining mental health workers and UtUe if any funding is given to suDDOrt the 
rtu<^of the social institution and changes which'are (Sr« ^d repiSE^ 

^♦^♦^^ problems with the existing clinical areenal. it is not good ^ugh to 
My that rapid social change is causing these problems. We must be dS^tTSint 

lo^ outcomes and devising alternative or preventive social m^^uits. 
we are getting nowhere with the current exclusive reliance upon treatine na- 
"l,?^*^ this work may be. I caU for modest fundi^ rf^LSSn tte 
Ku^^JS^^SL^* ^ institutional change in Micr^esia^Se hS 
young people. PreMinjS and unresearched questions for Micronesia are-^S 
""P^ of the large capital imprt)vei^ent budgets in e^rfttie^oarts 
of Free A«»ociation the increased monetization of thTewnoiS^ ttie p.^"«Tf 
large numbers of foreigners (Filipino and Chinese con^ction skiul/^^i. 
skilled workers) upon young men in and graduating from high aches' WiUtte^ 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to give this brief presentation. 

Mr. Williams. Dr. RobUlard, you have outlined a rather grim 

•* f? .'^^^'^^ y°" "® familiar. I am not familiar 

with It other than having seen or read some of the accounts which 
you mentioned in your testimony. 

The picture you give us is that widespread across all of the popu- 
lation groups? 

Dr. RoBnjjuiD. Yes, in the area where the missUe range is par- 
ticuterly. It 18 very, very prevalent in Ponape, Yap, less prevalent 
i° jI® , islands such as ApuUawat, Santawal, where the 
traditional hfe forms are stUl prevailing, but breaking down never- 
theless, ansrway. 

It is in the dwtrict centers and adjacent, not only in Micronesia 
but American Samoa, the problems exist. I admit that the story 
topks gnm. It looks hke what happens on the movie screen at Road 
Warriors, but it is gnm, and my analysis, I think is pretty compre- 
hensive with those people working in the area. 

Mr. Williams. What is the population of this 

Dr. Robillard. 125,000. 

Mr. Williams. The average age is what, again? 
Dr. Robillard. Sixteen. 

Mr. Wiluams. Are young people completing significant educa- 
tion: 

Dr. Robillard Yes, ahnost everybody graduates from high 
school. At least 50 percent of those who graduate from high schrol 
go on to Micronesia Community College or college in Hawaii. That 
IS part of the problem. We have done nothing for preparing these 
kids in leavmg Micronesia and, in particular, the reentry problem. 

Almost eveiT schizophrenic patient, and I have interviewed 
every one of them in Micronesia, has been to Hawaii Pacific Col- 
J^e, Fresno State College, University of Hawaii, Hawaii Aloha. 
They have a hard time in coming back. 

We have done nothing to prepare them whatsoever. 

Mr. Wiluams. Are the teachers and counselors equipped by both 
research and skill to pi«operly prepare the students for both the 
exit and the return? 

Dr. Robillard. Other than a Jesuit school called Savior in Truk 
no, there are no programs. Savior High School, located in Truk,' 



which funnels its children through Jesuit schools is equipped and 
has done a fine job. 

Almost every ranking public official is a graduate of Savior. 

Mr. Williams. Has there been a significant increase in suicides 
among the youn^ 

Dr. RoBiLLARD. Yes, it is continuing to go up. 

Mr. WiLLiABAS. Is it emdemic? Whatever the definition 

Dr. RoBiLLARD. Yes, uDC^efinesjt as a suicide epidemic. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. That is amoi^ {eenai,ers? 

Dr. RoBiLLARD. Teenagers. It used to be delusively males, but 
now females as well. 

Mr. Williams. At what age do those suicides b^in in significant 
numbers? 

Dr. ROBILLARD. As young as 12. 

Mr. WiLUABiS. At what age do you begin to see fewer suicides? 
Dr. ROBOiARp. After 25. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Why is that? Why are young people doing that? 

Dr. ROBILLARD. Why are young people doing it? There is a lot of 
hypotheses about it. And two'people have been researching it quite 
a bit, in addition to myself. There are cultural predispositions to 
suicide. There is a Truk word, "oonma," which means to get even. 

But suicide rates before the 1958-59 era were very low and in 
line with the traditional of history of suicide in that part of the 
world. There has been since a tremendous push of American devel- 
opment in the early sixties under the Kennedy administration that 
the suicide has really gone up very, very markedly, and continues 
to rise very rapidly. 

But there is no program of dealing with it at all. I might say in 
the 11 mental health training programs, there has been no content 
dealing with suicide prevention today. 

Mr. Williams. You suggested more and better research. What 
can be done now while we are waiting for the research? Surely, we 
must know enough about what applications would be beneficial to 
do more of what we are doing or starting things that need to be 
done? 

Dr. ROBILLARD. I think we need to get some first-class suicidolo- 
gists from some of the leading universities on the mainland. 

Mr. Williams. Where do we find people who speak the language? 

Dr. ROBILLARD. That is very difficult. You have to spend at least 
5 years there to begin to understand. There are anthropologists 
and Micronesians themselves who are quite literate and who could 
help us in this effort. 

lliere are Micronesians at the University of Hawaii, there are 
graduate students with Ph.D.s, using the indigenous population is 
the only way to go, because you have to have natural language 
competence to be able to deal with the problem, but something has 
got to be done in the elementary and high schools, and nothing is 
being done today. 

The elementaiy and high school curriculums are just lifted 
wholesale from the U.S. academic curriculums and ploi>ped down 
into the middle of the Pacific. This was first noticed in Nimms 
book on the American touch of Micronesia published in 1974. 

It hasn't changed a witness since. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Who operates the school? 
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D^. RoBiLLAHD. The Department of the Interior. 

Ipm ;nS."rtI^ ' !f V*®"* ^ ongoing dialog about this prob- 
f«^r^^ *® Department. I remember Phil Burton talking tb us. 
former Congre^man, who dealt so closely with that area, taMn^ 
?^"vli* ^^J^^ a number of^^^ iS 

tihiere has been a dialogue, but has it been heightened i^ Se rSt 

Are applications being made for assistance? 
h« ;J£?"/?^- The of money available for assistance 

l^u^^l-^^'^^ ""^"^iy- the efforts ofsSS 

jMtlJ^LH^^**; we have been successful in getting some from 
°1 "!^^ 1^"* *o deil witS the sclS 

prstem Itself, it has been basicaUy research and training is Idndof 
a no-no now under the current administration. 

We are just kind of hovering around the problem. I have to sav 

P^P"^ topic aiiong the poEl 1^^ 
ership m Micronesia and it is only in the last wupleX^^ Siat 
they have pushed very hard about this problem itself 
iJt^^l^Ku^ ^ problem of Western social scientists who 
"/'^S numbers and made their careers out of that, and 
si ^> fif*^ ^^"^ °^ legislators and leading fS 
exteSv^^ ^ ^ ''^ *° ^ P"^^^ 

There are two TCople, Dr. Donald Rubenstein and Francis Heisel 
wwfh"lr.f''i,^l°^ studying suicide right now on the isS 
7h^^^,^^ suidde rate, Uman, which the suicide rate 

JS^^f"^ teenaged boys 11 through 20 is something like 10 per 
sSide ^ ^"^y in that ai^ that Ls not haf I 

«JkL»^"''5^- ^^^"^ Mr. Thompson, you both de- 
SOTbed the difficulties natives have experiencetCand f think it was 

Z^e^S^SZ'prXtn''''''''''''^ '''' ^^""^^^ 
I represent the western half of Montana and have two Indian 

problems that both of you recounted souad very familiar to me 
o«?i«"oS!f * difficulties the natives have appar- 

ently and susceptibility to diseases and need for special education- 
all of those thmgs and others of course, natives suffer much hieher 
percentages than do other people. mgner 

ho^5l^^^*'°"on/°'* ^' ^d 7°"' has always been why. Do you 
have any ideas? We can count the problems, too, but we don't kiW 

^SkV^u^^,"^*^ information we hope, and this health 
?5"°y. ™»Sht be helpful m findmg some solution to the problems 
able fOT Sf enough information is still avail- 

H-i^S^ ^^^"®*y of reasons, but Mr. Thompson men- 

^f- And I think that is Tver and 

^fPliT'?? "^^"^ °^ information that we have on 
problems of the Hawauans, the area of stress and emotional up- 
heaval over a penod of time, and changes in tiie family lifestyle 
have a m^or impac^ I believe, on the general healtii and longeWty 
of the Hawauan in Hawaii. * ^ 
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Mr. Thobcpson. I would like to expand on that point. And I 
would like to Dr. Peterson's point. I think the whys need to be 
found in the early growth period of the infant, even during pr^- 
nancy. 

I think it applies not just to Hawaiians or Native Americans, but 
I think it applies to other people of the United States, and a com- 
mitment needs to be made in the area of early education and get- 
ting into the area of prenatal care and that kind of thing. 

I don't know where else you can look for the whys. They are 
there. There is enough research to point out to us now that if you 
concentrate the long-term returns are much better than if you wait 
to a later time, there is no question about this. 

I want to relate one other point, and it is — have been dealing 
with a group of Polynesians from New Zealand, and about 5 years 
ago, I sat down wlui a group of leaders, there were 14 of them in 
the room, all gray-haire^ obviously all grandparents. 

And they are part of what they call the Bureau of Maori Affairs, 
and at that time those gentlemen made a commitment to create 50 
day care centers within a year. That was 5 years ago. Today they 
have over 500 day care centers for infants and mothers under pre- 
natal care. 

It is that kind of commitment that needs to take place some- 
where, and this is what we are recommending for the Nation as a 
whole, not just us. 

Mr. WnjJAMP. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I tell you, maybe I can a4just the focus as to 
what we are faced with as members of this committee. As you have 
said before, you are chairman of this Subcommittee on Select Edu- 
cation, but at the same time, you are a member of a Budget Com- 
mittee, struggling and grapplmg with the problem of how we can 
reduce this huge deficit. I come from a district that is poverty- 
stricken, roughly 500,000 people-plus, 520,000 to be exact, 92 per- 
cent of them are black, unemplojrment ranks somewhere around 17 
percent in the whole district, better than 50 percent of the youth in 
that district are unemployed with no prospect as to where to find a 
job, the dropout ratio among high school students is almost 50 per- 
cent. 

I will probably get slaughtered in my own district if I would start 
talking about an island such as the one you talked about — I am not 
being unsympathetic, I am just trying to be honest and set it out, 
so you understand the kind of problem we are faced with here. 

Micronesia, you know, who has ever heard of it, so to speak? And 
the question ^1 arise. Here we are tr3ring to reduce the deficit and 
you are talking about drugs in Micronesia and a suicide rate. It 
didn't used to a problem so much among blacks. 

We might try to leap out a basement window, but never hardly 
higher than that. But it is increasing. 

Now, I just want to say what is the — I say this to you, Dr. Robil- 
lard, what did you say the population was? 

Dr. RoBiLiARD. 125,000. 

Mr. Hayes. What is the life expectancy? 

Dr. RoBiLLARD. Life expectancy is 62. 

Mr. Hayes. What is the standard of living? 

Dr. RoBiLLARD. Pretty low. 
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Mr. Hayes. How do they survive? 

Dr. RoBiLLARD. USDA surplus food, like canned tuna fish, 
cheese; also food from many church groups in the United States; 
also local fishmg and farming, but an awful lot of hand-out from 
United States, which has been well intentioned, but often has un- 
dennmed the commitment and skill level in farming and fishing. 

As a matter of fact, when you go to some of the islands and you 
ordti fish in a restaurant, what you will get is a can of Starkist 
tuna fish dumped on your plate upside down rather than fresh fish, 
^i^^ch are being fished extensively by commercial companies right 
off shore. 

Mr. Hayes. How do you account for the high incidence of drugs 
and alcohol in this kind of setting? Where does it come from? 

Dr. RoBiLLARD. The maryuana is locally grown. The alcohol 
comes from Budweiser in Los Angeles, It is supposed to have the 
highest per capita Budweiser consumption of any place in the 
world. 

But there is nothing for young men to look forward to or to do. 
There are no jobs or no hope of having jobs, and what jobs do exist 
are episodic project jobs funded by the United States, and the 
money is used to hire overseas, usually low-wage Chinese labor, 
even People's Republic like labor, or Taiwanese labor. 

The local people are not educated for or paid in these jobs and, 
as a result, are really in a state of structural poverty. 

Mr. Kayes. What is the reason for our presence? Is there a mili- 
tarv base up there? 

Dr. ROBILLARD. It depends which island groups you are talking 
about. It is a strategic area, particularly Palau in the western part, 
and we are maintaining denial rights in the Compacts of Free As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. I just— no, I am very sympathetic about it. 
I have been informed as to the magnitude of the problem, but I 
don't want to be dishonest. 

Given the kind of a situation that exists on Capitol Hill today, 
this whole push toward a balanced budget, reduce the deficit, I 
don't know how much we are going to be able to change things 
through legislation we could get support for. 

Currently, as I understand you, Ms. Rubf n, you represent a pri- 
vate institution, publicly funded 

Ms. Rubin. Funded from a variety of sources including public 
funds. We are in partnership. 

Mr. Hayes. How many of those public funds come from the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Ms. Rubin. About 90 percent of them. 

Mr. Hayes. You can't stand any reduction. 

Ms. Rubin. We have had reductions. 

Mr. Hayes. You can't stand any more reductions. Thank you 
now. 

Mr. Williams. The reality of the difficulties in the areas which 
the three of you represent have been brought home very dramati- 
cally to this subcommittee as they have been brought home to 
other committees that have met both here, although I know not 
many have met here, and in Washington. 
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Solutions are not easily arrived at, and as my colleague has 
pointed out, the rising budget deficit drives us to find solutions in 
ways that do not only impact upon the Federal deficit, there are 
unique and innovative ways, particularly through appropriate re- 
search, getting baseline data, ways that we might do a much better 
job than we have done with native people throughout all of Ameri- 
ca's areas of interest, including those which you represent. 

I think the conmiitment of the Congress is clear to continue to 
try. Th^ haven't done well enough in the past. 

Charlie Hayes is right; we are not going to spend significantly in- 
creased amoimts of money in the near fiiture in trying to resolve 
the problems, but I do think the mjgority of the Members of Con- 
gress, both House and Senate, are conmiitted to try to do what we 
can to make life better for people within America's sphere of influ- 
ence. 

We appreciate all of you being here and sharing your good coim- 
sel with us. Thank you very much. 
This hearing is acb'oumed. 

[Whereupon, at 2:50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ivauee Sinclair, ExBCimvE Dirbctor, HACLD 

My name is Ivalee Sinclair. I serve as the Executive Director of HACLD and have 
been a member of the board of directors of ARO-Hawaii for the past four (4) yeara. 
In my capacity as Executive Director of HACLD, I provide lay advocacy services for 
the parents of learning disabled students in Hawaii. In more recent months HACLD 
assisted an increasing number of families whose handicapped children are repre- 
sentative of the total scope of handicapped as determined by PL94-142 and State of 
Hawaii criteria. Our monthly caseload averages 50-60. Additionally, we provide 
workshops on PL94-142 particularly on neigi^or islands where advocacy services 
are not weU established. Our testimony is based on ten (10) years of field experience 
working with parents of handicapp^ We are grateful for this opportunity to 
present our views on current and future inroblems afTectiDg handicai^ed childr^ 
and youth in Hawaii 

In the ten years since this historic legislation was passed, remarkable strides have 
occiured, yet much remains to be done. At the crux of all legislation is the matter of 
sufficient funding to do the job demanded. The increasing federal deficit combined 
with efforts to balance the budget, makes us fearftd that federal support is in grave 
danger. This will markedly impact on Hawaii's handicapped population in the 
future more than it ever has in the past This past fiscal year funds for current 
level of services were cut by the Governor and partially reestablished by the Hawaii 
legislature even though the numbers being serviced were not significantly different. 
The immediate impact felt is as follows: 

1. Cla88 sizes. — ^Already at more than an effective pupil*teacher ratio, classes are 
filled beyond m a xim u m capacity. This is psurticularly noticeable as children are 
identified and placed in the raring and fall when additional positions are not provid* 
ed. In our view, this means that children in need of intensive sevices are not able to 
receive these services and cannot help but contribute to their lack of progress as 
evidenced by the three year evaluations. It should be noted that Hawaii's staffing 
allocation document has not been altered since 1975. Pupil*teacher ratios for special 
education have not been changed to reflect added teacher time in writing IJEV.'s 
and coordination of other activities. 

2. Requests for rule 49 hearings.-^Heaxmg requests are greater than they have 
been since the 1979-80 sdiool year. Mediation is less successfiil. 

3. Eligibility criteria, — Reviewed and amended in the past, eligibility criteria have 
directiy impacted <m the numbers of children being serviced. Statistical reports to 
the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services are attached. In Hawaii, 
the reduction of the mentally retarded is quite noticeable and the very small 
number of children being serviced as emotionally handicapped is particularly strik- 
ing. The teams seem to be excluding ''alienated*' youth rather than determining if 
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^'Z^^fl^J'^r^u^^^^^ regulaUons. Clarification 

or restatement of this section would be helpful in Hawaii. 

pnpri^fy^:^^ «/«ca<io/i.— Low incidence populations are being serviced inap- 

a. mixing these students with other special education students whose needs are 
not compatible, 

b. ^cing there students with teachers who are not trained in the appropriate 
methods and interventions needed to meet the child's needs, 

perteT P"^^^ technical assistance to the field in areas where Hawaii lacks ex- 

5. B^ideiUial sennc^^There is a lack of appropriate long term residential pro- 
grams m Hawau mcluding: 

a. sufficient community-based residential settings as opposed to institutional tvoe 
care, 

b. sufficient psychiatric residential services. 

Respite has been provided in due process as a viable alternative to institutional- 
ization. There are no mterstate agreements for the low incidence populations such 
as aphasia, deaf/blmd, or for tiie large numbers of emotionally hanficapped or adiu- 
dSy juveniles who are incarcerated for lack of any otheVsecurefa- 

6. Related seri;(ce& —Services such as occupational therepy and physical therapy 
have been curtailed due to budget cuts. Speech services are tritically lacking due to 
lade of quahfied pereonnel m I&iwau. Workloads are maximu^Ti and great c&tances 
m travel time on neighbor islands also contribute to the problems. 

7. Individual Education Program8.^LE.P:s are being written with global state- 
ments which are not measurable. We believe this to be due, in part to: 

a. extensive workload of the teacher, 

b. lack of sufficient training in writing goals and objectives as well es training in 
data collection or other measurements, 

c. added duties of support to mainstream student/tutorials which are net reflected 
m the workload. ^ncwi^ 

In our state, the LKP.'s are written on the anniversary date. For secondary stu- 
dents whose classes change in the faU of each year, this poses a problem. Qarifica- 
tion of the intent of the federal Congress regarding the timing of the annual I.E.P. 
meeting anUd facihtate the meetings at the beginning of the school year. We recog- 
?^r"S*- „ ^ Posmble under the present regulations, but is not well understood m 
the field m Hawaii. Restatement and clarification of intent would be helpfUl. 

8. 1'lacement-^Flacf^ of chilclren in r^ular education classes is hampered in 
Hawau by "le lack of siifficient support by special education to the regular educa- 
tion teacher. The special education teacher, who carries a maximum workload must 
also serve as tiie coordinator and support person to the r^ar teacher. This means 
that special education students who could function effectively in regular education 
classes are precluded from this option because there is insufficient support to the 
teacher m meeting the needs of special education students. This impacts on the ap- 
propriateness of placing the handicapped student in a regular education cla^ 
Funds for services could: 

a. Increase the regular education teacher's capability of coping with special educa- 
tion students m regular education classes, 

b. Enable the r^,ular education teacher to better serve the student who is at risk, 

c. Jinable the srjecial education student to be given content material that is age 
approonate, but adapted to his unique needs whOe being with non-handicapped stu- 
dents 

It is our belief that this has been and is the intent of Congress when it defmed the 
least restrictive environment as "(2) make provision for supplementary services 
(such as resource room or itinerant instruction) to be provided in conjunction with 
regulM" class placements." If this is not correct, clarification of this section would be 
most helpful. 

9. Interagem^ ficmces. —Interagenpy agreements have not been particularly effec- 
Scltf^ ^ ^ ?^P®- instance, the agreement between DOE/ 

DS5H covers DVR services only. Children in foster care, C.P.S. and other DSSH 
services are often bounced back and forth between agencies with no one agency ac- 
cepting the reOTonsibibty. Funding limitation are attached to legislation which af- 
fects health related services (OT, FT, speech and language development tiierepy, 
pwchologi^ counsehng, etc.). When DOH does not havethe funds, DOE must pro- 
vide the added hours of services needed. This results in splintered and sometimes 
poorly coordmated services. We ftiUy support the single line of authority mandate in 
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PL 94-142. We urge a reiteration of this section so that current practices are not 
continued. 

10. Monitoring, — On site federal monitoring should occur more frequently. Ha- 
waii's first on site visit by OSERS staff occurred this past fall. No neighbor island 
visits occurred. In 1980, after the federal monitoring occurred, changes in our educa- 
tional services were immediately affected by appropriate delivery of transportation 
services and the development of a surrogate parent program which had not existed 
previously. The small amount of information we have about the standards set for 
future monitoring by OSERS would appear to be more demanding and designed to 
collect specific data. It that is true, we certainly support that direction. 

Better monitoring is essential. Local monitoring is not designed to determine if 
the child is benefiting from the special education program. Many administrators 
have no idea of the curriculum, progress, etc. offered in the individual classes in 
which handicapped children are placed. 

The role of the Special Education Advisory Committee in monitoring the delivery 
of special education services is some what unclear. In Hawaii monitoring is done by 
D.O.E. Reports are given to the members of the S£IAC, but no independent informa- 
tion is obtained. If the members do not bring areas of unmet or inappropriately 
serviced students to the attention of the SEAC, there is no vehicle for really know- 
ing what the unmet needs are. Additionally, in Hawaii, this is especially critical 
since the SEAC is responsible for overseemg the Silva Consent Decree. If actual on 
site visitation and the gathering of additional data is not conducted, the SEAC is 
not meeting its monitoring responsibility under the Silva Consent Decree. Any clari- 
fication regarding this area would be most helpful. 

Essential data necessary to support oi.r position that a lai^e number of special 
education students will be tax contributing citizens is critical if we are to compete 
for dwindling federal and state dollara Congressional intent in this area is critical. 

11. Attorney's fees. — We urge the inclusion of the Hf ndicapped Children's Protec- 
tion Act of 1985 as an integral part of PL 94-142. A single impartial hearing is held 
in Hawaii and civil appeal follows within thirty (30) days. We have families who 
have been unable to maintain their position as determined by the Hearing Officer 
because they lack the necessary funds to fight an extended legal battle. This essen- 
tially prohibits the full use of due process. 

12. Military Families,— The large military population with handicapped children 
in Hawaii is particularly vulnerable. Many students, who were receiving special 
education and related services on the mainland, are denied services in Hawaii. In 
our opinion, this is directly attributable to differing opinions regarding an initial 
evaluation when the child arrives in Hawaii and the meaning and application of 
''interim'' placement. 

As requested in your letter, we would like to comment about the needs of Hawai- 
ian/part Hawaiian handicapped students. Thirty-four percent (34%) of the students 
certified as learning disabled are of Hawaiian /part Hawaiian heritage. Reasons for 
this are not clear. We urge setting aside specific funds to researeh the possible 
causes. Of equal importance to our Hawaiian families is the need for their culture 
to be better understood by evaluators and teachers. Statistics are attached. 

The water separating our islands from the mainland impacts directly on the ease 
with which technical assistance and the exchange of new information ocnura, Addi- 
tionally, local expertise does not exist in all areas of exceptionality. The time to so- 
licit and coordinate technical assistance plus the necessary dollars for travel over 
the ocean are part of the problem. The high cost of living directly impacts on profes- 
sionals who move here. Usually, the salaries are lower than their counterparts on 
the mainland and the workload is greater not to mention tenure problems. 

A second area vs the separation of our islands by water. While the distance is 
much less, the expertise does not seem to be spread evenly. Certainly the resources 
on neighbor islands are limited and private options in many cases are nonexistent. 

It is interesting to note that five out of six people will be disabled at some time in 
their lives. Again, we would like to thank you for this opportunity to present our 
views and concerns to you. We are deeply grateful for the past support of PL 94-142. 
We urge your continued support of funding so that essential services will be contin- 
ued. 
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PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS.-1982-83 SCHOOL YEAR 
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1. Alabama 
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40. Rhode Island 


1,498 
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41. South Carolina 
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42. South Dakota 


1,481 


5,413 


320 


60 


3,563 


10,837 


43. Tennessee 


20,245 


32,996 


2,853 


1,452 


42,804 


100,350 


44. Texas 


30,769 


66,544 


17,707 


5,465 


150,768 


271,253 


45. Utah 


3,159 


8,375 


10,623 


234 


13,611 


36,002 


46. Vermont 


2,563 


2,695 


393 


116 


2,973 


8,740 


47. Virginia 


16,878 


30,703 


6,723 


469 


38,614 


93,387 


48. Washington 


9,400 


13,511 


3,949 


1,536 


31,286 


59,682 


49. West Virginia 


11,066 


12,774 


1,412 


923 


14,719 


40,894 


50. Wisconsin 


13,232 


17,991 


9,593 


505 


27,218 


68,539 


51. Wyoming 


943 


3,184 


978 


227 


5,095 


10,427 


52. Guam 


913 


243 


63 


12 


530 


1,761 


53. Puerto Rico 


21,159 


1,206 


795 


2,099 


1,852 


27,111 


54. Virgina Islands. 


626 


245 


35 


0 


220 


1,126 


55. Am. Samoa 


161 


50 


0 


2 


1 


214 


56. BIA 


723 


1,047 


251 


33 


2,531 


4,585 


Total 


780,558 


1,145,360 


353,392 


52,025 


1,745,791 


4,077,126 
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Statwtival Information Rc^ardin^ Hatmiian and Ptirt HauKiiian Svhtiff Aj^ 

Children 

Public school students ages 5-12— Statewide total • .f 88,924 

Public school students ages 12-18 (grades 7-12)— Statewide total 73,602 

Public school students, ages 5-12— Statewide total: 

Hawaiian (2 percent)., 2,097 

Part Hawaiian (18 percent) 18,005 

Public school students, ages 12-18— Statewide total: 

Hawaiian (2 percent) 1,692 

Part Hawaiian (18 percent) .V. 13,504 

Combined data ages 5-18: 

Hawaiian (4 percent) 3,789 

Part Hawaiian (37 percent) 31,509 

A. Juvenilis Delinquency — children ages 5-12 years ': 

Total number of arrests for the State 723 

Total number of Hawaiian/part Hawaiian arrests 218 

B. Youth ages 12-18 years ^\ 

Total number of arrests for the State 8,591 

Total number of arrests for Hawaiian/part Hawaiian 3t247 

Total number of arrests for the city /county Honolulu 5,679 

Total number of arrests for Hawaiian/part Hawaiian 2,233 

C. Combined data ages 5-18: 

Total number of arrests for the State 9,31 4| 

Total number of arrests for Hawaiian/part Hawaiian 3,4651 

^ Sources: DOE 80-81, 81-92. | 
' Source: Honolulu Police Department (1980), excludes Maui and Kauia Counties. 
' Source: Data from Honolulu, Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai police departments (1981). 

Dropouts 

21% (15,196) of the public school secondary students (81-82) were H/PH, even 
though the H/PH youth accounted for 30% (34,166) of the total target population. 
Many of the H/PH youth are in private school or have graduated, but this great 
discrepency in figures probably points to a dropout problem, Alu lake estimates, 
from studies done by various Hawaiian agencies, there are about one thousand 
(1000) H/PH youngsters who have dropped out of school. The DOE does not keep up- 
to-date statistics on this problem so the figures are difficult to pin down and verify. 

Source: * 'Hawaii Basic Data and Information Book on Youth** (January 1983). 
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